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.CHAPTER I 



PAPA stood in the middle of the road, facing the 
fence, his legs spread wide apart. 

"Tou do it, too, fftan, " he directed. 

Stan , lining himself up with the broken rail fence that 
trailed off into the scrub pine, spread his legs wide 
apart, too. 

"Now yon 're standing in two counties," papa 
laughed. "Your right foot 's in Harper County and 
your left 's in Beaver County!" 

Stan remained motionless for several seconds, tin- 
gling with the realization that one could stand in two 
counties at the same time and that he himself was doing 
it. 

They started on. 

"Once, Stan, I saw into four states at the same time," 
papa announced, his big pale blue eyes sparkling. "Not 
four counties, but four states ! Virginia, West 
Vii^nia, Maryland and Pennsylvania!" 

"Did you put your feet in four states, papal" 
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"No, but I saw into foor states! From the top of a 
mountain. ' ' 

Stan half closed his eyes. He had never been on a 
mountain, or seen a mountain, but by thinking hard of 
the map of the United States he summoned up a dim 
but splendid panorama — at his feet brown West Vir- 
ginia, beyond it bright green Maryland and red Vir- 
ginia, and over his shoulder orange Pennsylvania. 

"Look where you 're going!" Papa caught him by 
the shoulder. "You 're walking in the ditch! Did you 
get your shoe wetT" 

"No," he said hastily. He had, a little. 

In a few minutes the two came around the bend in the 
road and the woods suddenly changed to stumpy fields. 
On the left, now visible, was the Molasses River rushing 
along between red-colored hanks. Just where the woods 
ended, a broken dam made a swirl in the water, and be- 
side it was a tumble-down sawmill with its rusty tip- 
ping smoke-stack. 

On the right, more stumpy fields. Then the bam. 
Then the house. 

It stood on the point of land where the Molasses and 
Tobacco Rivers joined to make the Chippawassee. The 
road ran on down past the house, over the iron bridge to 
Eden, half a mile away — a single street of houses and 
stores, half of them boarded up, and a church. But 
the house stood alone. Standing thus, it was rather 
grand, Stan knew. Probably no other house in the 
world stood in just this way on a point of land where 
two rivers met to make a third river. He was alw^s 
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intensely aware of these two rivers, the red Molasses 
River, , the brown Tobacco Eiver, meeting below the 
boose in one river and flowing out of sight below 
Eden. For he knew where that river went. 

Mamma stood in the door of the house. She had baby 
in one arm. With tlie other arm she waved. 

"Hello, you two tramps," she called. "Are you 
tired and starved to death f" 

Papa jerked out his watch, looked up at the sky. 
"We 're going to split wood half an hour before we 
come in." 

"All right." Mamma closed the door. 

Beside the bouse was a pile of wood. Brose Gay had 
sawed and hauled it for papa. Brose Gay was the 
farmer. He and Mrs. Gay lived in the back part of 
the house, and sometunes Curt. 

Every day papa split some of the wood and Stan 
piled it. He got five cents a cord. 

"Don't stand there dreaming," papa esclaimed 
suddenly. "Quick, how many cubic feet in a cord of 
wood!" 

Stan had piled two sticks, then stood gazing down at 
the point of land where the Molasses and Tobacco 
Rivers met. Funny, that they didn't mix, but flowed 
on side by side, a red strip, a brown strip, as far as one 
could see. They must mis sometime. Yes, he knew 
where that river went. Papa had shown the pupils one 
day at school. Far down and then east in a great 
sweep into the Saginaw River, which ran straight up 
into Saginaw Bay, And Saginaw Bay — the notch be- 
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tween the thumb and the palm of Michigan — was part 
of Lake Huron, whieli flowed through Lake St. Clair 
into Lake Erie and on, on to the Atlantic Ocean! 

Stan jumped and began piling furiously. And more 
furiously he thought of a picture of a cord of wood, 
eight feet long, four feet high, one foot thick, divided 
neatly into sections one foot each way. Swiftly he 
counted these sections. 

"Thirty-two," he answered. 



It was evening. He lay in bed gazing dreamily 
across the room. Sister, lying beside him, was dead 
asleep, just a tumbled mass of brown hair on the pil- 
low. At the other end of the room, in "the kitchen," 
mamma was finishing up the dishes. The door opened 
and papa came in with an armful of wood. He put it 
down softly behind the chunk stove in "the dining- 
room", then opened the top of the stove and dropped a 
chunk down into the Sames that leaped up around his 
hand and flickered on the big oil picture on the wall be- 
tween the windows, that mamma had painted, "A Scene 
in the Alps." 

"Kitchen," "dining-room," "bedroom," what fun 
it was to have them all in one room, so that you could 
lie in bed and see everything that went on in the house ! 
Back of "the kitchen," where the wash tub and wash- 
boiler hung, and where Stan and sister had their baths 
every Sunday morning, was "the bath room"; the bay 
window where mamma's sewing machine stood, "the 
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sewing-room"; the place around the bamboo book- 
Btand and the red cherry writing-desk (that had been so 
terribly cracked on the trip over the corduroy road to 
Eden), "the library." And over here in the corner, 
"the bedroom." But papa and mamma and the baby 
slept upstairs. 

The whole floor of the room was pocked with tiny 
square holes — the marks of rivermen's spited boots. 
Once this house had been the boarding-house for the 
men who worked at the mill and on the river. That 
waa before there had been any farms or farmers at all. 
It was the rivermen, papa said, who had named the 
little rivers such funny names, Tobacco, Molasses, 
Sugar, Venison, and had called the village Eden. 

Papa brushed off his bands and went to the writing- 
desk. There was a pile of examination papers on the 
desk. He glanced through them quickly, marking with 
a red pencil and always looking toward mamma. 

"Ready now, Fanniet" he said. 

Mamma went to the cradle by the stove and looked at 
baby, then took the work-basket and came and sat down 
by the table. Her hands started to make quick, short 
strokes. Papa moved the lamp from the writing-desk 
to the table, went swiftly to the bookcase, took a book, 
sat down smiling, opened to the marker and started 
reading. The book was "The Prince of India." 

Stan sank into a delicious doze, his hands laid palms 
together between his knees, while strange visions 
marched across the room^palaces, towers, princesses; 
queer beings called emirs, sheiks, gabours; breathless 
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battles between Moslems and Christians in the breaehecl 
walls of Constantinople, 

Suddenly mamma said: "Walter, listen." She 
glanced toward the "bedroom" and lowered her voice. 
"Don't you think it 's time for Stan to put on his red 
flannel underclothes T He had a terribly croupy congh 
this morning." 

"What's that?" Papa paused. "Oh, all right." 

And he went on reading. 

Like a flash the visions had disappeared. A prickle 
ran all over Stan's skin like a million little ants. He 
hardly noticed that papa had started reading again. 

All night he kept waking up, falling asleep, waking 
up, tortured by that prickle. 

"Stan! Stan!" Papa was shaking him by the arm. 
"Water's hot!" 

Behind the cooking-stove a column of steam rose 
straight up in the air. Mamma stood by the tub, wash- 
cloth and soap in her hand. 

He climbed out of bed and walked slowly toward her. 
For a moment he had forgotten the red terror of the 
night. 

"Now rub yourself," mamma said after she had 
soaped and rinsed, "while I get your' flannel shirt." 

Out of the air swarmed the million little ants and 
started pricking over Stan's akin. Mamma jerked open 
the commode drawer, lifted out a red shirt and drawers. 
She turned them wrong side out and, examining them 
carefully, pulled one or two stiff little yellow hairs from 
the flannel. 
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"Now, Stan," she soothed. 

"Oh, no, no, please, it pricks, it pricks!" 

"Stan," papa snapped, "quit your whining and let 
your mamma put on your shirt." 

Sister stood by the tub in her nighty. Mamma 
tnmed to sister, pulled off her nighty and plunged her 
into the tub. Stan stared at sister. He had a shock, 
a shock that for an instant made him foi^et the pricks. 

"Hurry," mamma said, "get on your pants." 

At breakfast he sat stiff in his chair, now and then 
making a jab at a spot of special agony. 

"Stan," papa ordered, "quit that blubbering and 
eat your oatmeal I" 

When the meal was over Stan put on his cap and 
walked about the yard rigidly, waiting for the time to 
go to Sunday school. Out here, in the cold, the pricks 
weren't quite so prieky and crawlish. When he could 
drive his mind off of them momentarily, he considered 
the revelation of the bath. He had seen sister without 
any clothes on before. But he had never noticed par- 
ticularly — till this morning. Sister was made differ- 
ent I Very different. Why t It was a puzzle. Should 
he ask sister herself about itf 



Monday morning, five minutes to nine. A crowd of 
boys and girls stood in front of the big map of Michigan, 
pointing to where they had been. 

"I been there," a boy declared. He put his finger on 
Alpeaa. 
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"I been there," declared another, pointing to Huron 
City. 

A little girl had been bom in Big Rapids, another in 
Grayling. But Stan had been farthest of all. Not only 
to such great, distant cities as Qrand Bapids and Kala- 
mazoo, but actually across the state line a few miles into 
Indiana. 

Papa, overhearing the talk, came from his desk and 
showed Stan how to point out the exact spot away 
down in the southwest comer of the map, almost two 
hundred miles from Eden. 

Did any of the pupils suspect that he remembered 
nothing whatever of these exciting far-off places, that 
it was purely on the authority of papa and mamma 
that he knew he had been to them at allT He hoped 
not. 

"Show us where you been, teacher," said a big girl 
boldly. 

Papa, bis eyes sparkling the way they had when he 
told about seeing into four states, walked across to the 
map of the United States. Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, New York ! Stan swelled in such pride 
that, for a moment he almost forgot his pricks. The 
pupils looked a little queer when papa pointed to the 
last cities, as if he had said he had visited the country 
of the fairies. But Chicago! That was a real place. 
One or two Eden people had been to Chicago. Papa 
had lived in Chicago. 

At noon hour the pupils gathered round papa's desk 
to examine the black book. All their names were in the 



book. After some names, there were onlT- two or three 
strokes. Other names had many strokes, gathered in 
fives like this, foar strokes and the fifth across it: 

■mmmmw 

Every time you went to the head papa pot a stroke 
after your name. Stan had more strokes than anybody 
else. Next came Willie Qransden. Papa said that the 
one who had the most strokes at Christmas would get 
a prize. 

Spelling class came at half past three. The whole 
school lined up; it went absolutely across the room. 
Papa read from the spelling-book; 

"Eyrie, meaning nest." 

Everybody spelled it wrong. Some spelled it like 
"airy, meaning a windy place," some like "Erie, mean- 
ing a lake," some like "eerie, meaning queer," some 
in other ways. The word came to Stan. He was not 
blinking about spelling; he was deciding that after 
school he must ask Willie Qransden. Sister's explana- 
tion had been unsatisfactory. He had meant to ask 
Willie at noon. But he felt shamed. He must ask 
after school. 

He spelled the word quickly, without thinking, and 
went to the head. 

"I can't help it if he is the best speller in school," 
he heard papa say to mamma that night. 

Stan hardly knew why he was the best speller, 
thoi^h almost the youngest pupil in school. Other 
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pnpils kept their faces in the Bpelling books lon^r. 
But words were part of the looks of things. The harder 
and queerer they were, the easier they seemed. Queer 
shapes of type, unusual arrangements of letters got 
printed on his mind just as the outlines of ships and 
pagodas did, and he spent hundreds of momenta star- 
ing at nothing while his mind ran a finger round and 
round these shapes and patterns. 

But he wasn't thinking about beii^ a good speller, 
as he lay there in bed. He was feeling angry becaust 
he hadn't dared ask Willie after all, and wondering 
whether he woold to-morrow. Then he was looking at 
the red shirt hanging over the chair and thinking that 
by Wednesday or Thursday the pricks would be worn 
down 80 that he could almost forget them, but that next 
Sunday would come his bath and the other shirt and 
drawers with all their little yellow hairs sticking up 
like a thicket of tiny Canada thistles. For years 
mamma had been pulling the little yellow hairs out of 
his red onderclothes, but he knew there were more now 
than ever. 

Yes, he hated winter. 



When the first snow-storm came, papa always sung- 
sang as he stood by the stove, rubbing bis hands and 
looking out at the galloping flakes : 

Blow high, blow law, not all its snow 

Can quench our hearth-fire's ruddy glow I 



The first nice day in Jiine he always went around the 
honse end yard humming : 

And what is bo rare as a day in Jtinet 

He aongsang other poems at other times, and now 
and then he said a poem that Stan only partly onder- 
stood: 

Alas for bim who never sees 

The stars shine through bis cypreas-treesl 

Who, hopeless, lays bis dead away 

Nor looks to see the breaking day 

Across the moumfol marbles playt 

Who bath not learned in hours of faith 

The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever lord of Death, 

And Love can never lose its own I 

Once Stan had thought that this poem had something 
to do with a game of migs, but he had changed his mind 
about that. For he noticed that papa always said it in 
a solemn kind of whisper, just after a sad thing had 
happened. 



Every night the last thing before be went upstairs 
papa wrote in his diary. Mostly the things he wrote 
were like thi«: 

Looks like more snow. Baby is cutting teeth. Fin- 
ished Abbott's "Life o£ Cleopatra" and started 
"The Scarlet Letter." (red ink) "Pig Iron" Kelly 
died in Washington tbis afternoon, aged 75. Cold 
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niistf air. Taught school as nsual. Stan has 
the croup. Brose brought another cord of wood- 
Spent erening reading aloud to Fannie. 

Beaotiful Birnny day. Melting. Cherr; had a ealf 
this aftemoon. (red ink) Priaee Biamarck resigned 
yesterday. 



July, afternoon. 

Mamma was down by the river with her eaael. She 
was painting a picture of the sawmill with the red 
river-bank behind it. Her hands went with short quick 
strokes, just as they did when she was sewing, or doing 
anything. Stan was looking over her sboalder. The 
names of the colors on the tubes bad a delicious sound to 
his ears — burnt umber, burnt sienna, yellow ochre, nile- 
green. 

Once mamma had painted almost every day. That 
was before Stan was born. Mostly she made her pic- 
tures out of littler pictures in books and magazines. 
Besides "A Scene in the Alps," there were two other 
big pictures on the wall up at the house, "A View on the 
Potomac," and "Horses at the Fountain." Every- 
body said that they were magnificent. But this was the 
first time she had painted since they came to Eden. 

"Go on with your picture, Stan," mamma said. 

He had a piece of painting board and a brush and 
was supposed to he painting, too. He had decided to 
paint a dead pine tree across the river. Trees were 
hard to paint, he found. 
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Papa was off on a canvassing trip. He was canvas- 
sing for a book called "Hearth and Happiness," and 
also Shakespeare. He had been off twice already, and 
had. come home both times tired and disgusted. 
"Tramped fifteen miles and didn't take an order." 
"Walked twenty miles out to Prazer's Camp and they 
wouldn't let me in. No ^i^ents allowed." To-morrow 
he would come home again, and then he and Stan would 
go off across the Tobacco River to the huckleberry 
marsh, a blue sea that stretched as far as you could 
look, where you picked quarts sitting in one spot. 

"Well, I must go up to the house and look after 
baby, ' ' mamma sighed, closing her easel. ' ' Stan, 
dear, promise not to go any nearer the river than this." 

He promised, and squatted a while painting. His 
tree didn't look like a tree, so he turned the board over 
and began painting the mill. After a while he stopped 
painting altogether and sat staring at the reddish water. 

That water plunged over Niagara Falls. That water. 
Niagara. The St. Lawrence. The boundless deep. . . . 



One day Stan learned that they were going to move 
away from Eden. Brose drove his horse and wagon 
around in front of the house and the furniture was 
loaded into it and started off on the long trip to the 
railroad. 

"I suppose our things will all get shaken to pieces 
i^ain on that terrible corduroy road," mamma said, 
half crying. 



CHAPTEE II 



IT was an immensely long street, and in every direc- 
tion were other streets, miles of streets, every one 
full of houses, and when you went downtown you came 
to the bridges with draws that lifted up for ships to 
pass through, and beyond the bridges were more miles of 
streets. All these streets made one city, called River- 
ton. 

The house was long, low and red with a garden and a 
grape arbor. Summer nights boys used to sneak over 
the fence and steal grapes. Father would stand by the 
side of the house in the shadow, and jump out and run 
after them, throwing stones that hit crack, crack against 
the fence. 

But mostly father was away canvassing. 

Stan went to the Stone School, three blocks down the 
street. It was the largest building he had ever seen. 
Everything was smooth and clean and white, but the 
air was very hot and breathless. He was in the third 
grade. It was a very strange school. There were no 
spit balls, no chalk stuck down the back of your neck, 
no whippings or threats to cut off anyone's ears, no 
nasty words written on the board at noon, no spelling 



class at half past three. Instead the whole room sat in 
their seats and sang 

My bonny lies over the ocean 
Vy bannj lies over the sea. 

He couldn't understand why so much attention 
should be paid to a rabbit. 

The lessons were so easy that most of the day he sat 
in his seat drawii^ pictures of steam ships with smoke- 
traits curling down over the horizon and sailing ships 
with all sails up. Ships fascinated him, because of all 
things they were the most beautiful and the easiest to 
draw. And they made you think of the sea which led to 
cities like Constantinople in "The Prince of India." 

But in this school he wasn't Stan. On the first day 
the teacher said : 

"Write your name out in full — Stanley." 

"But," he confessed in a low voice, "my name isn't 
Stanley, ma'am." 

"What is your namel" 

He choked. "Ethelstan," he managed to say. 

He had thought that the whole school was listening, 
and expected a langh. In Eden some boys bad called 
him "teacher's little Ethel." But here no one laughed. 

"Ethelstan Hilgert — that is a very fine name. Are 
you ashamed of it I" 

"I — I don't know," he said faintly. 

So in this school he became Ethelstan. Father had 
named him Ethelstan after a teacher in a school he had 
gone to in Penn^lvania, but at home he was always 
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called Stan and, aince the teasinga, he had tried to for- 
get that his name was Ethelstan. 

Out of this period rose one event big and memorable. 
After school closed in June, the Sunday school an- 
nounced a picnic at Huron Beach. For several days it 
was doubtful whether Stan could go; 'though the price 
was only twenty-five cents, his mother told him they 
were very poor just now. But finally it was decided 
that he could go. 

The train started at half past seven. There were 
Sunday school teachers in every coach, and all the 
seats were full. There was nothing new in the rail- 
road journey through the sawmills and lumberyards to 
Huron City ten miles down the river, for the trip from 
Eden to Riverton had been that way. Beyond Huron 
City the train swerved away from the river and ran 
through the same pancake-flat country Stan remem- 
bered since he remembered anything. The cars slowed 
into a pine grove and stopped behind a shed. 

"Come on, everybody!" the teachers called from 
down at the end of the cars. 

A chatter and a scramble. Then everybody was 
walking through white sand that your feet dragged in 
the way they dragged in fresh, deep snow. 

Then around the comer of the shed — and the world 
ended. 

He had known exactly whfit he was going to see. 
Huron Beach, that was Saginaw Bay, and that, of 
coarse, was Lake Huron. Lakes, he had seen plenty of 
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them down aronnd Grandmother Crosby's at Harley. 
Grand Lake. Island Lake. Oblongs of water with 
trees around. This would be wider across, of course. 

But it wasn't a lake at all. It was the ocean I 

An endless sweep of dazzling sand and beyond it 
dancing waves, on, on, through an almost terrifying 
emptiness, till they met the sky in a line as straight as 
a mler. He strained his eyes, raised on tiptoe. No, 
there were no trees, or anything. The water actually 
touched the sky. Why, that was the horizon I The 
very horizon he had been drawing across sheets of paper 
for years. And out there he actually saw a speck, 
trailing a wisp of smoke ! 

"Stanley!" a little girl screamed, tugging his sleeve 
— in Sunday school he was Stanley because his teacher 
had insisted that his name mast be Stanley and had 
refused to listen to his shamed confession of Ethelstan — 
"Stanley, teacher 'a calling! We got to go to the bath- 
house!" 

But he did not want to go bathing. He wanted to 
stare at the horizon. 

"Did you have a good time, Stan, deart" his mother 
asked, when he came home late at night. 

"Yes," he said vaguely. He couldn't explain what 
it had meant. 

For days afterward he walked about the garden in a 
sort of trance, seeing that breath-taking sweep of 
nothingness. Now, be was unable to draw a satisfac- 
tory horizon. His pencil line across the paper became 
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a hard bar on which ships squatted stiff and ugly like 
hens on a roost. 

He had a box of colored pencils, given him the pre- 
vious Chriatmas, and with these he strove to put some- 
thing of that revelation at Huron Beaeh into bis pic- 
tures, to give a suggestion of the swelling curve of the 
sea out toward the horizon and, instead of a hard line, 
to make the sea fade definitely but gently into the sky, 
and the ships not quite so cold and solid. He would 
toil for hours in the long summer afternoons at a rick- 
ety table under the grape-arbor, while sister Beryl 
played a game of fitting together the pieces of drawings 
he had torn up. 

One night his father came home, opened the front 
door with a jerk and hurled his canvasser's portfolio 
into the farthest comer of the room, almost knockii^ 
over the whatnot. His mother sprang up, frightened, 
and the baby started crying. 

"No more canvassing!" Mr. Hilgert shouted. "I'm 
a perfesBor again!" 

On a visit to Huron City he had read in the paper of 
a teacher discharged for drunkenness. He applied for 
the position and secured it at once. 

There were two Huron Citys, his father explained, 
— Huron City and West Huron City, though they were 
really one city. But for some reason they had separate 
mayors and schools; and the people in Huron City 
called the people in West Huron City canucks and 
sauerkraut heinies, he laughed. His job was in West 
Huron City. 



The hoofle on Bagg Street, West Huron City, stood 
on cedar stilts in the "by-o." The "by-o" was a low 
strip of land that ran through the back of the town — 
once part of the river had flowed through it. Its 
black earth was crisscrossed with drain ditches, brim- 
ful, and here Stan's passion for drawing ships changed 
to a passion for building them. The house was new, 
one of a row, all painted bright yellow, and around the 
houses lay odd bits of new shingle. Stan and Lonny 
Titus, who lived in the house at the end of the row and 
in three days became an inseparable chum, found that 
these shingles whittled easily. Decks only, to he sure, 
but once afloat one could imagine graceful aides and 
keels cutting the water out of sight. 

Stan went to the Schweitzer School. His father 
taught in the north part of the town, Stan was grate- 
fnl that the other pupils were thus kept ignorant of his 
close relationship to a schoolteacher. Of late he had 
discovered what everybody else seemed always to have 
known — that schoolteachers were a slightly ludicrous 
not quite human tribe. Of course his father was differ- 
ent, but no one would believe it. 

The Schweitzer School was almost as large as the 
Stone School, but the air was worse. The windows 
were very tall and narrow in thick brick walls, and 
one eould never open a window because that would 
"upset the ventilating system," the teacher said. Day 
by day school became a duller routine of reading, 
arithmetic and grammar in tight, headachy air. True, 
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there was one new study — drawing. Once a week the 
drawing teacher came and put an apple on a table up 
in front and passed around paper and told them to draw 
that. Nest week it was a cup, nest week an apple and 
a cup, next week a squash and a bowl. This sort of 
drawing had no interest for Stan. An apple was an 
apple, a cup a eup. When you got through with the 
picture, what good was itf Who would want to look 
at it J Whereas a ship^ 

He counted the minutes till four o'clock and the joy 
of marshalling the white-sailed fleet along the deep, 
black-walled ditches. 

But bis joy was complete when, at the close of school 
a year and a half later, he managed to obtain in trade 
a boat actually carved and hollowed from a block of 
wood. The job had been done by a carpenter. He 
spent houra in the aun back of the house passing his 
hands deliciously over the smooth curves, before he set 
about fitting masts and sails. He could not understand 
how Dan Ryan had been so stupid as to give his treas- 
ure up. 

The Hilgerts lived on North Caroline Street now. 
Spurred by Mrs. Hilgert, the family had taken the 
plunge of buying a house on the installment plan near 
Mr. Hilgert 's school — a tall, brownish house set close 
between two little houses. Promptly after the first 
payment was made and the family had moved, Stan's 
father found himself transferred to the Schweitzer 
School, back in the south part of the town, over three 
miles away. 



Yacationa, his father worked in Donaldson's Ship- 
yard. Shipyards were one exciting advantage of West 
Huron City over Riverton, in addition to the greater 
nearness to Huron Beach. But the shipyards had not, 
thus far, been properly investigated. Stan was not 
allowed to go to the river alone, and his father had 
never seemed to have time for tramps of exploration, 
like those they had taken at Eden. Now, however, Mr. 
Hilgert's presence at the yard was considered a guaran- 
tee of safety, and for Stan the fascination of toy ships 
was superseded by that of real ones. 

Donaldson's built steel and wooden ships both, 
Stan's father worked on the wooden ships, in the car- 
rying gang. After the frames had been cut out and 
set np along the launching-slip, the sheathing timbers 
were put into long, narrow, wooden steam-boxes, heated 
till they could be bent easily, then carried swiftly 
on the shoulders of the carrying gang to the plat- 
form 'longside the fram^, bent into place and 
spiked. 

Stan's father was taller than most of the other men 
in the gang and, though he hunched down, the sharp- 
edged timbers cut his shoulders. So Mrs. Hilgert made 
two shoulder-pads and sewed them inside his shirt. 

"Be sure to fix them so nobody can notice," be said. 
"If they thought I was wearing pads they would guy 
me to death." 

To Stan the curves the bent timbers took along the 
frames were marvels of beauty, and he haunted the yard 
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day after day, watching the sheathing move higher and 
higher till the freighter stood complete, 

Launchings usually came on Saturday afternoons. 
They were a town-festival. And at one of these Stan 
met his first bitter humiliation. 

He had gone alone, more or less contrary to his 
mother's orders. The crowd was gathered at the land- 
end of the slip. By a wide detour through timber 
piles, Stan reached a point of special vantage at the river- 
end. As he approached bis goal, he saw a guard drive 
away a gang of boys who had sneaked to the water's 
edge very near the greased ways, a position of pos- 
sible danger. Stan knew better than that. Choosing 
a spot almost a hundred feet from the overhanging stem 
of the vessel, he settled down to study the manner in 
which the crisscrossed supports were being knocked from 
under the bottom to let the keel down on the ways, pre- 
paratory to cutting the ropes and sending the freighter 
off on her rush to the water. 

He was quite sure that the guard understood the pro- 
found distinction between himself and those other kids. 
They had been interlopers. He, why, he had been 
drawing ships ever since he was three years old. He 
knew by heart from the diagrams in the back of the 
dictionary all the parts of all kinds of ocean ships 
though, he had to confess, these didn't resemble very 
closely the lake boats built at Donaldson's. His own 
father had helped build boats right in this yard. 

Suddenly there was a step behind him. He scram- 
bled to his feet. 

"You little snot, yon, didn't you hear me tell those 
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other kids to get outt" Swit^ing his open hand, the 
guard sent Stan sprawling over a timber, then aimed a 
kick that took him in the elbow. 

Choking, Stan crawled away throngh the timber 
piles, hurt badly enough in body, but worse in soul. 
When he was a hundred yards distant, he heard the 
abrupt cessation of the clattering mallets and hammers, 
the familiar breathless waiting silence, then the shout 
of the crowd, drowned by the resouudiug smack and 
boom as the freighter hit the water. 

Another launchii^ gave him a quite different expe- 
rience. This occurred the following winter, when he 
was ten years old. 

The conditions were unusual. At the opposite side 
of the slip lay a steamer, The Canadian Queen, brought 
to the yard in the fall for repairs and now frozen in. 
The ice longside The Canadian Queen had been cut and 
removed, leaving a long lane of dark water into which 
the new freighter waa to plunge. In spite of the in- 
tense cold, a big crowd had gathered. The Ca/nadian 
Queen made a splendid grandstand; her decks, deck- 
houses and raging were black with people. 

The exciting moment came. The bottle was broken, 
the ropes cut. Nothing happened — the boat refused to 
budge. There was not enough tilt to the ways, or not 
enough grease on them. 

The crowd had dozens of explanations, but finally 
grew tired of inventing new ones and began to drift 
home, half frozen. 

Stan was there with his father. The two hung 
around the slip a long time, but at last Mr. Hilgert, in 
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disgost, went home, too, with repeated warnings to 
Stan to be careful. Stan would not have gone home for 
anything he possessed, or hoped to possess. This mis- 
chance was a new angle on boats and launchings that 
demanded intense observation. 

A gang of men had crept under the keel, wedging, 
prying. Suddenly came a shout. The boat lunged, 
shot swiftly toward the water. The splash, in the nar- 
row space longside The Canadian Queen, was tremen- 
dous. A wave leaped across the slip, leaped back and 
across again, trebling in height with each go and come. 
In it the launched freighter rolled like a ship in the 
trough of a wild sea. The ice binding The Canadian 
Queen rose and fell ; then, with sharp reports, cracked, 
and The Canadian Queen started rolling violently, 
too. 

A little group of people on top of The Canadian 
Queen's pilot house clung desperately to the iron rail- 
ing. 

"Look out!" yelled a man. 

The iron railing was giving way, it gave w^. A 
woman shrieked. The little group on the pilot house 
was tossed through the air down, down among the elash- 
ii^ cakes of ice between the two reeling vessels. 
• Stan was swept forward to the brink of the slip. 
Staring, he saw figures struggling in the water, and on 
one block of ice a great splash of blood. 

He wri^led out of the crowd and panted home. 

"Thirty people killed!" he gasped, bursting into the 
kitchen. He wished it had been a hundred. 

Mr. Hilgert seized his hat and rushed back to Don* 



aldson's, Stan at his heels. Two people faad been killed, 
they found, and three injured. Stan felt cheated. 



That aroazing discoveiy in Eden had had no eon- 
seqaenee for a long time. His determination to ask 
Willie Gransden'fl opinion never came to fruition, and 
the snbject fell out of his mind. In the past two years, 
however, he had been hearing various phrases that fit- 
ted in vaguely with that discovery. Pear of being 
laughed at for his ignorance made any direct questions 
from any of his casual chums more and more impossible, 
yet by degrees he reached this fairly satisfying con- 
clusion : The physical difference between boys and girls 
was a freak of nature that certain nasty boys and 
girls took advantage of. That it had anything to do 
with the relations of men and women, with his father 
and mother, for instance, had not entered his wildest 
speculations. 

Tet he had a lurking sense that there was something 
about the relation of married men and women and the 
appearance of children not accounted for by his 
mother's pleasant explanations of the birth of Beryl 
and Opal. 

One evening in the Caroline Street house, when he was 
crouched in the half-lit parlor by the bookcase, glaue- 
ing idly through a World's Fair Book his father had 
bought at a book auction the night before, a conversa- 
tion drifted in from the kitchen. 

"Did you hear that Nettie and Wilbur had a babyV 
Mr. Hilgert asked. 
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"A baby I" his mother exclaimed. "Bat, Walter, 
they 've only been married three months!" 
The voices were lowered and he heard no more. 



"The History of the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic Wars" was a wonderful work in four large 
volumes, bound in black leather with gilt letters, which 
Mr. Hilgert drew from the library, volume after vol- 
ume, and read aloud these winter evenings. And so 
was restored some of the old evening cosiness and family 
intimacy that had vanished in the year at Biverton and 
the first rather turbulent years in West Huron City. 
Beryl, who was now six, and Opal, who was three, had to 
go to bed right after supper, hut Stan was allowed to stay 
up till half past nine listening to the story of Napoleon's 
conquests. 

Thus far he had had no particular impulse of his 
own to read. At Riverton his Sunday school teacher 
had pressed on him several "books for boys," all of 
which had seemed to him pitifully dull and transpar- 
ent. And from that he had concluded that all books 
for boys were of the same calibre. When it came to a 
thing like "The History of the French Revolution and 
the Napoleonic Wars," a book of startling and mys- 
terious color and life, there were too many hard words 
to make reading anything but drudgery, though the 
illustrations were worth hours of study. Hearing it read 
aloud, he seemed to understand practically everything. 

There was a chapter on the burning of Moscow that 
made a particularly lurid impression. Through it ran 
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the refrain of the bells of the Kremlin, ringing, ringing, 
ringing, wilder, wilder, wilder, wilder. Nor did they 
ceaae their ringing when Stan erept to bed. 

About three in the morning he was stunned violently 
into a sort of half-conaciousneBS. He had a sensation 
of cold. Then he dimly felt himself being picked up, 
carried, heard the door bell ring, his mother scream, 
felt himself laid on a bed amid general pandemoniom, 
and woke up to a throbbing agony in one leg. 

A milk man, seeing a white figure plunge from an 
upstair window, had rushed into the yard and found 
Stan sprawled on the porch steps moaning, "The 
Bells! Hark, the Bells!" Whether his sleeping self, 
lured by the clamor of the bells, had mistaken the win- 
dow for the door, or had chosen the window as the most 
direct exit, was never known. The result of Che plunge 
was a terrific bruise on the shin {"A cracked bone, 
worse than a break," said Dr. LaRue) that kept him 
in bed five weeks. During the past year Stan had been 
told several times that he walked in his sleep. He had 
always scouted the idea as a family attempt at a prac- 
tical joke. Now he believed it. But he never walked 
in his sleep again. 

6 

When he returned to school, he found that the ma- 
chine of grammar, reading and arithmetic, grinding 
steadily on, had not advanced a perceptible inch. Stan 
had already had an experience that robbed this of any 
surprise. In the previous January he had complained 
to his father that the sixth grade was too easy. Mr. 
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HUgert had spoken to the Superintendent of Schools 
about it and by special ukase Stan was advanced to the 
seventh. Bitter disillusion. The seventh was exactly 
like the sixth. Stan began to suspect dismally that all 
the grades on through the high school were a meaniog- 
leas repetition of things dully familiar. Of course the 
seventh was preferable ; it was one step nearer the end 
of the hateful labyrinth of going to school. And in one 
respect, he found, the seventh had its own distinct 
advantage. 

The Grove School was ruled over by a tall potentate 
named Miss Aberthaw, who tai^ht part of the studies 
in the eighth grade and penmanship in the seventh. At 
five minutes after eleven she entered Stan's room, swing- 
ing the long ruler she was never seen without. The 
whole room was ready, extremely ready, waiting, wait- 
ing breathless, every pupil rigid in writing position, 
copybook in front of him, pen poised for action. 
"Ready!" boomed Miss Aberthaw. "Go!" 
Every pen in the room struck paper at the same in* 
stant and at the same angle and the same speed made 
the first upper stroke of the first capital letter of the 
first sentence of the day's lesson. Then Miss Aberthaw 
stalked up and down the aisles, beating time with the 
fiat of her ruler in her palm. If her eye caught any 
pen out of time, or held a fraction of a degree out of 
angle, the sharp brass edge of the ruler beat that stroke 
on the offender 'a knuckles. Next she would walk 
around the room sighting down the rows of pens from 
the back, from the sides and from the comers, as a fore- 
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man in a cotton miU might sight down the endless rows 
of whirling spindles. 

Stan was left-handed. When, as a baby, he first be- 
trayed this peculiarity, his mother had tied his left hand 
vbehind his baek. As a result he sat sullenly, or noisily, 
refasing to play at all, and Mrs. Hilgert had resigned 
herself to a feeling that her firstborn was deformed. 
Mr. Hilgert 's assurance that several Great Men were 
left-handed bad failed to be of much consolation. 

On Stan's first day in the seventh grade Miss Aber- 
thaw halted by his desk so incredulous that her arm 
failed to bring the ruler down. 

"Take the pen in your other hand!" she gasped after 
a moment. 

' ' I — I can 't, ' ' he weakly protested, " I 'm left- 
handed." 

"Take the pen in your other hand!" 

Stan transferred the pen to his right hand and 
turned in his seat. But his writing was a meaning- 
less scrawl. 

"Stop writing!" Miss Aberthaw commanded. "Sit 
back there." 

The ruler pointed to a vacant seat at the back of the 
room. Tremblii^, Stan went to it, convinced that he 
was in for some special punishment. But at the end of 
the lesson Miss Aberthaw left the room, ignoring him. 
Miss Hammitt, his teacher, gave him to understand 
that henceforth he was to sit there each day during pen- 
manship. He spoiled the symmetry of the room. 

Stan began to conceive of his peculiarity as an asset. 



CHAPTER III 



1 

BUT only in the classroom. Outdoors it was a thii^ 
to be concealed, so he never dared ask for a turn at 
scrub. {No one had ever told him of "southpaws" 
and their peculiar fitness for glory.) Yet he had a pas- 
sion for throwing. Mostly he indulged it off in lonely 
vacant lots, or around deserted lumber-slips down at 
the river. 

One spring day, however, he stood on the front porch 
with Beryl, practicing on passing cats and dogs with a 
handful of russet-apple culls. A group of boys whom 
he knew slightly passed on the opposite side of the 
street, among them a hoy named Tod Slote. "Without 
thinking, Stan let fly an apple that barely missed Tod's 
head. The group turned and charged. Stan fled into 
the house and locked the door. 

The next day on his way to school, as he was stoop- 
ing to observe a marble game he received a terrific kick 
in the buttocks that seat him on his face in the mud. 

It was Tod Slote. 

"Tou dirty snot!" Tod yelled. 

Stan blundered to his feet and ran, half blinded with 
mud, his heart heating wildly. 
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And for weeks thereafter, he lived in terror. Morn- 
ing, noon and night he made a wide detour between 
home and school to escape Tod. When he reached 
school, he went directly to his seat, shunning the play- 
ground. He was utterly miserable and ashamed. Tod 
was hardly any larger or stroller than he. Over 
and over again he promised himself in bed: "To-mor- 
row, by Jesus, 111 go straight from here to school. If 
I meet him. 111 stand up and hit him in the eye. He 
can't any more 'n kill me." 

But the resolution was never carried out. 

On one of his after-school detours he met his mother, 
who had been calling on a sick friend in an out of the 
w^ street. 

"Stan, what are you doing down this way!" 

"I — I thought I 'd take a look at the shipyard." 

"Oh, Stan, this time of dayt I think you 'd better 
come home and get in the rest of that wood." 

Not for worlds would he have admitted the real 
reason for his presence in that street. For he bad two 
half-dead memories that had been reviving in these 
miserable weeks. 

When he was five years old, his father had brought 
home his first firecrackers. As the first one banged, 
Stan ran screaming into the house and buried his face 
on a shelf far back in a clothes closet, a refuge from 
which he could not be dragged. 

"Little coward!" Mr. Hilgert had exclaimed in dis- 
gust. 

Later he had conquered his terror of firecrackers but 
once in Eden, in a tramp through the woods, he and his 
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father had been caught by a tfannder storm. Th^ 
took shelter in a rickety, deserted shack. When the 
lightning and thunder came nearer and nearer, his 
father sat down in a broken chair, took Stan in his arms 
and laughingly told him there was no dai^er. But 
Stan broke away and tremblii^ convulsively crawled 
under the sagging bunk and buried his face in the 
rotten straw. 

"Little coward!" he had overheard his father say, 
when they reached home. 

Perhaps his father had forgotten. But how vividly 
he would be reminded, if he should hear of these miser- 
able ruses to avoid Tod Slote ! 

Yet worse humiliation was in store. 



Two seats in front of him in school, and one row over, 
sat a girl named Irene. Stan had b^un to study Irene, 
first idly, then pointedly. It was the first time he had 
consciously been attracted by girls, or girl. 

Irene was quiet, pretty, and well dressed and her hair 
a brown that was gold when the sunlight filtered across 
the room upon it, as it did for a few moments each 
afternoon. Stan b^an to dream of himself and Irene 
in various situations, all of which he knew were utterly 
fantastic — ^walking home with her from a party and 
perhaps holding hands for an instant on a dark porch 
(he had heard of such things), or overtaking her on a 
distant street, or preferably a country road, he being 
provided with a horse and carriage and she afoot. 

The bold intimacy of other boys and girls became s 
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niatter of keen envy, and the aystem of notes passing 
constantly across the aisles the height of desirableness 
and darii^. He bad never sent a note to Irene, had 
never even spoken to her. But a few daj^ after his 
recovery from his fall and return to school, he did nn- 
expectedly meet her on the street. 

"Hello," she greeted. 

"Hello." 

"Too 've been siek haven't yout I was glad to see 
yon back." 

And before he could answer, she whisked into a large 
house with a stone porch which he was sure must be 
hers. 

The next day as he passed her seat, she looked np 
and smiled unmistakably at him. He wrote her sev- 
eral notes, none of which he sent. Bnt he had a thrilled 
feeling that some day soon he would send her a note, 
and as he thought of that his misery over Tod was 
partly forgotten. 

One noon Miss Hammitt detained him several min- 
utes to finish an arithmetic problem. As he reached the 
lower hall a girl named Velma emerged from the girls' 
cloak room. Velma said "Hello," and the two de- 
scended the steps tt^ther. 'Stan had never walked 
down the street with a girl ; now he knew that he might 
have that adventure if he would, for Velma lived his 
way and she was smiling at him in a friendly fashion. 
But there were two considerations. Suppose Irene 
heard of his walking with Velma t Would she under- 
stand that it meant nothing f Anyhow, there would be 
an excuse for writing a note to Irene, explaining. 
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The other consideration was Tod. Stan peered down 
the sidewalk anxiouBly. Tod must be well on his way 
home by this time. Should be take a chance T Or ex- 
cuse himself and strike off on his usual detour! 

But as Velma turned up the sidewalk toward home, 
he turned with her, carefully choosing the outside of the 
walk as he had observed was proper. 

Just as Stan and Velraa had accomplished the first 
block, each uttering a monosyllable every hundred feet, 
the tenants of the sidewalk scattered to make way for a 
gang tearing along on roller-skates. One of the gang 
was Tod, 

Tod shot twenty feet past Stan before he could stop. 
He spun about on one foot and skated back. 

"You stinking snot! Now I got you!" he yelped. 

An inner voice said to Stan: "Hit him quick. 
He 'a on skates. You can knock him over easy." 
And through his mind rushed in a fraction of a second 
all the stories he had beard of cowards who had re- 
deemed themselves by one final desperate act of courage. 
But his arms hung stiff at his sides. 

Tod, lunging forward, landed his right fist and then 
his left, bing, bang, on either side of Stan's head. 

Then he suddenly burst into a laugh, wheeled around 
and skated away, mocking: 

"Little sister Ethel!" 

Stan realized that hot tears were streaming down 
his cheeks. 

Some eighth grade girls who had been walking be- 
hind Velma and Stan passed by and stared. 

"Little coward," one of them remarked. 



Yelma looked at Stan curiously. Then sbe picked up 

his cap, handed it to him and without a word walked on. 

Still he stood there, tears dripping from bis chin. 



In one of the little houses next door to the Hilgerts 
lived the McNultys. There were fourteen McNulty 
children, from Dan and Ma^ie who both worked in a 
box factory, down to the latest baby in its cradle. Mr. 
McNulty worked sometimes, and Mrs. MeNulty did 
washing for tbe neighbors when she was not having a 
new baby. Fred MeNulty was nearest Stan in age. 
Fred went to the parochial school, which Stan had heard 
his father say was no good — "nothing but prayers and 
confessions" — and once or twice, trying to think of 
something that would at once impress Fred and widen 
his horizon, Stan had taken him into the Ililgert parlor, 
when no one else was at home, and displayed and elo- 
quently explained the colored flags and pictures of 
ships in the back of the large dictionary. 

On the evening of this latest encounter with Tod, 
Stan slipped out into tbe back yard after supper and 
amnmoned Fred with their familiar: 

"Hy-o!" 

Pointing to the swing that bong from a twisted apple 
tree by the woodshed, Stan demanded : 

"What did you break that fort" 

The swing hung down from one rope, Stan himself 
had broken it that afternoon after school. 
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"I didn't break it!" Fred protested. 

"Yes, yoQ did, you snot! I saw you I" Manoeuver- 
ing himself in between Fred and the escape to the 
MoNulty yard, Stan aimed a kick, 

Fred was pale, slight and undernJffiished and never 
had a stomach for fighting, as Stan well knew. Leap- 
ing back from Stan's kick, Fred turned and dodged 
aimlessly through the Hilgert back yard and the neigh- 
boring yard and down across the vacant lot beyond, 
where there was an immense heap of rubbish, Stan at 
his heels. Gaining the rubbish pile, Fred caught up a 
jagged tin can and turned, at bay. For a moment the 
two faced each other, breathing hard. Then with a 
quick sidewise dart of his right hand Stan caught the tin 
can and tore it from Fred's grasp and with his left 
clutched Fred by the throat and hurled him back into 
the rubbish heap. 

Fred scrambled up, whimpering, and ran home. 

After a few minutes Stan walked home also. He felt 
a vast satisfaction with himself. Especially he ad- 
mired the skill with which he had caught the tin can at 
just the right moment- 
It was not until he had gotten into bed and began 
thinking the incident over again that he suddenly 
realized the enormity of what he had done. Why had 
he done itf Why had he felt so pleased with himself} 
Was he a complete no-good T It did not occur to him 
that his act had any connection with Tod. 

The next afternoon after achool he abstracted a 
handful of cookies from the cookie-tin and went into 
the yard. Fred was loitering near his own back door. 
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"Want Boma coobies!" 

"No, I don't!" 

"They're good." 

"I don't want any." 

"They're Bugaf^oobies." 

"Put 'em down there." Fred pointed to a stone 
near the dividing line of the yards. 

"I'm not going to hurt you, cry-baby." 

"Do you know, you almost got killed last night?" 

"Killedt How could I get killed!" But a sudden 
suspicion rudied on'^im, and he did not pursue the 
subject. "Say, do you want these cookies!" 

"Put 'em down there." 

In pretended di^ust, Stan strolled over and de- 
posited the peace offering on the stone. When he had 
gone back to a safe distance, Fred advanced warily and 
gathered up the cookies. Back on his own porch, he 
turned. 

"My brother Dan was going to kill you last night. 
He grabbed up his hat and he said to my mother, 'I 'm 
going to kill the little devil!' But my mother said, 
'Dannie, don't you remember the things Missus Hilgert 
is forever doin' for us, even though she has little enough 
of her own! Where 'd MoUie and Katey be for clothes 
if it wasn't for Missus Hilgert. Leave the dirty kid 
alone,' my mother said. See, that 's all that kept you 
from gettin' killed, Roughy Hilgert." 

"Ton 're a damn' liar!" 

But he knew that the story was true. He walked into 
the house, too shamed to utter another word. 

Tet a few days later he and Fred were friends again. 
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Had Velma told Irene! When he passed Irene's 
desk, she kept her eyea fixed on her book. A few days 
later he was hurrying out of Winton'a Book Store, 
where he had gone to buy a tablet and in the doorway 
almost collided with Irene and a woman he took to be 
her mother. He drew back, looked directly and fear- 
fully at Irene, fumbling his band toward his cap. 

Irene stared straight past him, as if he had not been 
there; nevertheless her nose wrinkled contemptuously. 
Tes, of course, Velma had told her. 

His cowardice had cut him oft from girls and 
their delights forever. 



A payment came due on the house, which there was 
no money to meet. Mr. Hilgert was for giving the 
house up. 

"But Walter," Mrs. Hilgert protested, "let's ask 
for more time. We can keep the payments up. We 
must!" 

In the struggle to meet the instalments, she had 
rented rooms, taken in sewing, tramped miles soliciting 
subscriptions for "The Ladies' Home Journal." But 
the children were growing up, demanding more food 
and clothing every month, and in a spasm of School 
Board economy Mr. Hilgcrt's salary had been reduced 
from fifty to forty-five dollara a month. 

"We '11 have to give it up sooner or later," Stan's 
father sighed. "It's a hopeless job." 

"If I only had n't lent that money to Heber Getty," 
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she said tragically. It was the eternally-repeated 
family regret. It had something to do with Uncle 
Matt Betta's carelessness and a second mortgage that 
should have been a first. 

"No use taltdng about that now," 

"To think of all our work." Her voice broke, 
"And the money and time we 've put in painting and 
papering the rooms and fixing up the yard." She 
dropped into a chair and started crying. 

Stan hurried outdoors. 

In a few days be learned that it had been decided to 
give up the house and move. 

He was immensely glad. Moving meant the end of 
the Grove School. Tod, to be sure, was no longer a 
penl. Since that last encounter, he ostentatiously ig- 
nored Stan. But the very sight of Tod and the street 
comer where the shameful scene had occurred, and of 
Velma and Irene, was a constant misery. 



CHAPTER rv 

HH DECIDBS HIS FUTURE, AND REDECIDES 
1 

" XT EBE he comes! See, see how he walks!" 
J|_ \_ A senior, the center of a group huddled in a 
comer by the steps, pointed to a lanky Sgure stridit^ 
into the high school yard with an occasional and barely 
perceptible limp. The figure was that of Jimmy New- 
ton, principal of the high school. 

It was the first day ; newcomers were being instructed 
in the school's particular glory. 

"It 's — " the voice lowered, aa Jimmy Newton drew 
near — "it 's his game leg!" 

Stan, freshman, was eneoontering one of the revela- 
tions of his life — that there was such a thing as a 
schoolteacher one could admire. 

Once Jimmy Newton had been captain of the Prince- 
ton team, yes, the real fabulous Princeton, and in a 
famous game with Yale he had made an immortal 
eighty-yard run in the last minute of play that brought 
victory to the Orai^e and Black. In that run or that 
game or anyhow in some great game with Yale or 
Harvard or West Point he had acquired his game leg. 

To Stan, Jimmy Newton seemed tremendously old, 

and he marvelled at the detail with which the story ol 

42 
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tile game and tbe game-leg had been handed down 
through all the years. 

Jimmy Newton taught one freshman class — Latin; 
he had a sharp, laughing toi^ue that made a fellow sit 
down suddenly feeling utterly foolish, but not sullen 
or resentful or bored the way other teachers' sarcasm 
made you feel. 

Jimmy Newton symbolized the difference between 
high school and all the other schools Stan had known. 
H^h school was different. The high school studies 
were new and rather exciting, and instead of being 
anchored to one seat all day you moved from classroom 
to classroom in a constant pleasurable turmoil. 

But the excitement of the high school wore off in a 
few weeks and then, suddenly, school ceased to be a 
thing of any importance. For Stan discovered the 
world of reading. 

2 

An acquaintance introduced him to Henty, and to 
his delight he realized that not all books for boys were 
like those dispensed by the Riverton Sunday school. 
From North Caroline Street the Hilgerts had moved 
to an old, dark, rather tumble-down house on Hammond 
Street, only four blocks from the Douglas Library. 
This, a red brick structure set grandly in the center of 
a big sweep of lawn on the main street of town, had 
been founded by Hanan Douglas, a wealthy lumber- 
man, and was much larger than the library a town like 
West Huron City would ordinarily possess, Stan 
found that he could draw two books at a time and ex- 
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change them a maximum of three times a week, — and 
at this rate galloped through forty volumes of Henty. 

This man Henty's familiarity with all periods of his- 
tory, his ability to make just as exciting a story out of 
Ancient Egypt or the Romans in Britain aa the French 
Revolution or Napoleon's campaign in Russia was an 
ever-renewed marvel to Stan, Still, he began to have a 
feeling Henty was scarcely fair in his selection of 
periods to write about. Of course history had been 
much more exciting a hundred or two hundred years 
ago, but it seemed as if recent events deserved some 
attention. "Why couldn't a first-class story be written 
about the Cuban insurrectos or the Jap-China Wart 
He resolved to write Henty about it 

The composition of the letter was a task of days, and 
he puzzled for some time over the form of his signa- 
ture. Recently, in a book about names at the library, 
he had encountered the fact that Ethelstan was an 
ancient and noble Saxon name, once spelled ^thel- 
stane. He had decided that he was proud of his name. 
He carefully erased from his school books such equivo- 
cations as E. Hilgert, E. L. Hilgert, E. Laflford Hilgert 
and printed on the flyleaf and elsewhere in each book 
in large capitals ^THELSTANE HILGERT. His 
small store of books at home underwent the same treat- 
ment. 

Would Henty appreciate the flavor of ..Ethelstane t 
Such a name ought to he a special key of favor to a man 
who knew English history as well as Henty. Signing 
boldly ^thelstane Hilgert, he dispatched his letter. 

The forty Henty volumes exhausted, Stan turned to 
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snbBtitutes, expecting the inevitable disappointment. 
But he fell upon Manville Fenn and speedily decided 
that Fenn was a far greater writer than Henty. He 
could not analyze the reason in detail. The plots were 
often less oomplieated, the back-grounds less variegated. 
Somehow, though, the heroes in the Fenn books were 
more like yoorself and so the extremities they got into 
gripped you more. There was one Fenn book, "Brown- 
smith's Boy," recounting the simple adventures of a 
country boy seeking his fortune in London, which Stan 
fixed on as the criterion of all books henceforth. No 
other book could be as good. Some — a very few — ^might 
be almost as good. Of course the title was unfortunate. 
It sounded like a Sunday school book. He wondered 
why Fenn had n 't thought of a better title. 

He was utterly happy. He had no friends, and 
wanted none. From morning till night he scarcely 
spoke a word to anyone, save the necessary monosyl- 
lables at the table and replies to teachers' direct ques- 
tions in the classroom. 

"Can't you find anything better to read than all these 
light adventure stories and travel t" his father de- 
manded one evening as Stan glided from the supper 
table for the stair door. "If you haven't any lessons 
to get, why can't you stay down here with the familyl" 

"Oh, I got something to work out," he muttered. 

"Stan, straighten up!" his mother exclaimed. 
"Morning, noon and night you sit hunched over that 
table. Don't you know you 're getting terribly round 
shouldered ? " 

"Oh, I 'm all right." He jerked open the stair door, 
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reBenting as always bis mother 'a questions about his 
welfare. 

"Stan," she called when he was half way up the 
stairs, "sure you're warm enough up there I" 

"Yes!" he shouted back. 

Light adventure stories ! His books ! He knew they 
weren't that. They were reality. And travell Ye 
gods, did his father think he would read a "travel" 
hook 1 ' ' Travel ' ' books suggested Kollo and worse 
things. 

Up here in his room, at this table by the north win- 
dow, he passed all his spare hours — a thin, slightly 
stooping figure, with tousled brown hair and brooding 
mouth. From downstairs came the drone'of his father, 
reading aloud. The evening family circle no longer 
had any attraction for Stan. His books were mach 
more interesting than the books his father read; and, 
besides, when you read yourself, you could skim the 
parts that were boring and, more important, reread and 
reread the exciting parts and wring the last thrill out of 
them. 

Half the time he sat staring at the wall, dreaming. 
He reviewed the scenes of the book he had just finished, 
then placed himself in various relations to its characters. 
Not that he imagined any such adventures would ever 
come to him. They came only to certain divinely for- 
tunate beings, who almost invariably lived in England, 
a country of infinite realizations, where even poverty 
was romantic, where almost everyone lived near the 
sea or went to sea or was somehow touched by the sea 
and where most boys had uncles out in Borneo or Peru 
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or Zanzibar who came home frequently for a visit and, 
overcoming tbe objections of affectionate but dull 
fathers and mothers, carried their nephews back with 
them to a career of delightful mischance. 

Then his idle dreams gave way to real dreams of him- 
self. What should he become — an artist, or a writer T 
Though the impulse to draw had been absent several 
years, Stan felt that it was merely sleeping and that 
some day he would become an artist. 



In the midst of this dreaming came one day a queer 
square envelope with the London postmark addressed 
to A. Hilgert Esq. Henty! What had he said? "I 
bet he's taken my tip and is going to write a story about 
Cuba or the Jap war." And as his fingers tore the en- 
velope, Stan visualized the book itself in front of him, 
open to a preface acknowledging that "this story is due 
to the apt suggestion of Mr. .iSthelstane Hilgert of our 
Eoster land across the sea, the U. S, A." 

The letter read : 

Dear Hilgert: 

I have no time for correspondence. The Cuban and 
ChineBc campaigns are too recent for treatment in fiction. 
I have written over 80 books for boys. 

Yours, etc., 

G. A. Henty. 

"Let me see it," his mother asked, 

"No, I can't!" 

He crushed the letter in his hand and ran upstairs, 
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sat down at his table and stared at it, grulping. Too 
recent! Why too recent t And in that moment the 
determination to be a writer was born. He would 
show Henty. 



Unconacioosly the plot of his story must have been 
formit^ in bis mind for weeks, for he began almost im- 
mediately to write. The hero, Malcolm O'Malley, 
was a young American mining engineer who had 
become interested in the cause of the Cuban Lnsur- 
rectos, had joined their army and became a lieutenant. 
In Chapter Three he was captured by the Spaniards 
and condemned to death. 

At this point Stan unhesitatii^ly borrowed a device 
from Manville Fenn. 

In a Fenn story laid in Cornwall or Devon, the hero 
is captured by smugglers and shut in the deserted wing 
of a half-ruined abbey. During the night he hears 
the smugglers rolling heavy kegs of liquor across the 
floor of the basement beneath his prison. Judging 
that the basement may be an avenue of escape, he waits 
till the smu^lers have gone, then prizes up a flag- 
stone and lowers himself into the dark aperture. 
Hanging by his hands, he tries to touch the basement 
floor with his toes. He is about to let himself drop, 
trusting not to land upon a slippery k^, when an unes- 
plained impulse arrests him. Perhaps he had better 
not drop after all. By desperate eflfort that nearly 
tears the Aiders from his bands, he manages to raise 
himself into the room again. Tying his belt and a piece 
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of cord ti^etber, he lowers one of his ahoes into the hole. 
Even tbfis he is unable to touch the basement floor. 
Then, groping, he finds a bit of stone and drops it. In- 
stead of the immediate tinkle there is silence — ^while 
his blood freezes in his veins, and at last after endless 
seconds up from a ghastly stygian depth a faint splash ! 
By chance he had prized up a flagstone concealing the 
old forgotten well of the abbey. 

This adventure was so perfect that Stan felt it 
simply must be used again. Again was hardly the 
word, either. For one thing, the place was very differ- 
ent — a castle on the Caribbean. Secondly, when CMal- 
ley prized up his flagstone, he didn't uncover an old 
well. He thought it was a well, or some kind of pit, 
but dawn revealed a jagged cliff dropping to a lonely 
sickle of beach. (The reader was reminded here that 
part of the castle overhung the sea.) And now came 
the third new element. O'Malley, making a rope of hif 
clothes and the sheets on bis prison bed, escapes through 
the very hole that has almost lured him to destruction, 
finds a skiff, rejoins his men and leads them to a vic- 
tory over Weyler's troopers. 

Stan had considered a love element, involving a 
Cuban heiress, but finally rejected it because of the 
difficulty he had in imagining what O'Malley and the 
girl would say to each other at their rendezvous. Any- 
how, there were rarely any girls or love scenes in Man- 
ville Penn. 

The story wound up with the return of O'Malley to 
New York to recruit a grand filibuster for the final 
overthrow of the Spanish power in the Caribbean. 
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This, Stan reflected, was a neat openii^ for a sequel. 

His m^iuscript covered fifty-eight tablet pages 
closely written in ink. When he finished he found that 
he had to copy one or two pages where he had made 
erasures, but as a whole the first draft stood. He rolled 
it and mailed it trustingly to "Harper's Round Table." 

After waiting a week, he wrote asking what had hap- 
pened to his story. "Send postage and your manu- 
script will be returned," came a line from the editor. 
Chagrined at his ignorance of this rule of the writing 
profession he hurried off the postage. He knew of no 
other magazine likely to accept his romance as a serial 
and so, on its return, shipped it directly to the publish- 
ers of the Penn and Henty books. The manuscript 
came back, very promptly, without a word of explana- 
tion. 

Stan unrolled it, read it through carefully, took it 
downstairs and, when his mother was out of the kitchen, 
raised the stove lid and pushed it into the fire. 

He decided that, after all, he was meant to be an 
artist. 

5 

This decision did not mean any cooling of his ardor 
for reading. 

Toward the end of the school year, he drew up a list 
of 

THE TEN GREATEST BOOKS OP THE WORLD 

1. Robert Elsmere, by Ward. 

2. David Copperfleld, by Dickens. 

3. Lorua Doone, by Blaokmore. 
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4. Man's Descent From Monkeys, by Darwin. 

5. Shakespeare's Flays, by Shakespeare. 

6. The Tiger of Mysore, by Henty. 

7. Brownamith's Boy, by Fenn. 

8. Mother Carey's Chicken, by Fenn, 

9. Quicksilver, by Fenn. 

10. The Oolden Magnet, by Fenn. 

The first five were a pure concession to external 
opinion. He had heard his father say that "Robert 
Elsmere" was one of the world's greatest novels, and 
Darwin's book about man and monkeys the world's 
greatest book of science. "David Copperfield" and 
"Loma Doone" were so frequently mentioned at school 
that he knew they must be extremely great, so great that 
Einy normal boy would avoid them if possible. Of 
course there must be suitable rec<%nition of poets and 
Shakespeare's position, he knew, was unassailable. 

The last five he wrote down defiantly. 



CHAPTER V 

THE WOBU) AT STAKE 



THIS gammer following the first year of high school, 
when Stan Hilgert was thirteen years old, came 
the famous Sixteen to One campaign. 

In large red script Mr. Hilgert set down in his diary : 

William Jennings Bryan spoke here to-day. There 
was an umnense crowd. Tremendous enthusiasm. 

A week or so later in the ordinary small black script 
which recorded snow, sunshine, croup and teethings: 

The Gold Bugs passed through town to-day. 
Quite a big crowd, but not much enthusiasm. 

Books of history, maps, dates, startling facta about 
the stars and the strata of the earth, — these interests of 
his father Stan understood. He shared them. But 
polities! It seemed a desperately stupid matter. Yet 
ever since he could remember his father had gone 
through these periodic spasms of excitement. Through 
early childhood Stan had often heard his father repeat 
in a hard, bitter voice "the crime of 76," once coupled 
with "If anybody had said the word, we 'd have had 
guns in our hands, ' ' and later he understood that this 
had had something to do with politics. And how viv^ 
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idly he remembered four years ago when he was awak- 
ened late at night by his father's shout: "Cleveland 
is elected again!" 

But all the excitement of the past dwindled in com- 
parison with this present campaign and Stan, without 
understanding or caring to understand, was caught up 
by the furor of mass meetii^s, street parades and the 
chatter overflowing from groups in stores and on street 
corners everywhere. 

At school, he had always rather despised the glib, 
self-possessed few whom the teachers invariably picked 
to take part in "programs." Reciting and orating 
seemed a cheap, easy method of advertising yourself. 
Reciting and orating and making speeches bad some- 
thing essentially false about them. But when he and 
his father came out of the Bryan meeting at the 
Armory, Stan noticed that his father was trembling so 
that he actually stumbled on the stairs, and then Stan 
was amazed to discover that he himself was trembling, 
too. 

"Stan, that was the greatest speech I ever heard," 
his father said huskily. 

To Stan the speech had been an almost incompre- 
hensible rolling volume of words. "Free and unlimited 
coinage of silver at the ratio of sixteen to one, " " The 
tyranny of monometallism." "The conspiracy of Wall 
Street autocracy," 

Then why was he trembling t Whatever the cause, 
he found that as he pushed throi^h the crowd beside 
hifl father he was rather proud of his emotion. 

Probably Mr. Hilgert himself had no special convic- 
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tion about Sixteen to One. But he had a conviction 
about Bryan, which intenBified his ordinary party en- 
thuaiasm. Bryan stood for the under dog. McKinley 
for capitalism, tjTanny of wealth and corruption in 
polities. Bryan was a common num. All this Stan 
absorbed as his father talked Bryan morning, noon 
and night, read editorials aloud, wrote letters to Bryan, 
attended "silver" meetings, chuckled at Homer Daven- 
port cartoons of a corpulent Hanna plastered over with 
dollar-signs. And as he absorbed it, Stan gained his 
first glimmering of the fact that his father had a phi- 
losophy of life. 

Of coarse Stan wouldn't have called it a philosophy 
of life, if he had called it anything. He would have 
called it a belief about things. It was a rather surpris- 
ing idea to Stan — ^this idea of having a belief about 
things. Of course he knew that all people who were 
not atheists or heathen, believed down deep in their 
hearts, whether they admitted it or not, in Ood and 
Christ and the punishment of sins and everlasting life. 
(Catholics didn't have beliefs; they had superstitions.) 
Bat having general beliefs about things in this world 
was a different matter and, he felt, not very common. 
None of the characters in the books he had read dis- 
played beliefs of that sort, nor any of the grown-up 
friends of the family; at least, they never referred to 
them. But his father, he began to realize, had a belief. 
It was that the world was divided into two classes: 
Honest, earnest people who worked hard, lived simply 
and were generally poor; and people with money — 
"with money" meant anyone receiving one hundred 
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dollars a montli or more — who had nsually gained their 
position and power through luck, special privilege or 
downright dishonesty. 

Walter Hilgert had gone to Chicago from the Hil- 
gert farm in Pennsylvania when he was twenty-seven. 
He had already taught several terms of school in Penn- 
sylvania, but he was not satisfied with school-teaching. 
He had saved up a little money; he went into a small 
real estate scheme in Chicago. It failed. He secured 
a position in a great wholesale hardware concern. 
After a year or two, he grew dissatisfied, quit his 
position and came to Michigan, He worked on an 
uncle 's farm for a few months ; took a district 
school. 

Since his marriage, as he moved from school to school, 
he had continually made new business ventures. For 
this reason or that, every one had failed. In his own 
profession men and women with half his experience 
shoved past him and became principals and superin- 
tendents, while at forty-six he remained a grade teachei 
with actually less salary than he had been receiving 
whra Stan was bom. The crowning bitterness came 
when a normal graduate, young enough to have been 
one of his own pupils a few years back, secured the 
principalship of the Schweitzer School where Mr, Hil- 
gert had been teaching four years. He had deserved 
that job. Yes, he had. But he hadn't the knack of 
shoving himself forward. 

Stan did not realize until years later how much his 
father's philosophy of life was an unconsoious c<»ifeB- 
sion of failure. 
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Gradually Stan became convinced that this Sixteen 
to One campaign was the most important thii^ in the 
world. It wasn't like politics at all. Why, it was like 
the other tremendous crises o£ history — like the French 
revolution, a struggle between the common people and 
the tyrants. 

The fact that most of the inhabitants of West Huron 
City bore a remarkable resemblance to the common 
people yet had McKinley'a picture in their front win- 
dows didn't trouble this conviction. 

His impulse to draw was reviving, and he copied a 
newspaper portrait of Bryan, trebling its size, and 
pasted it in the front window. A week or so after the 
Bryan meeting at the Armory he begged an old sheet 
and after several hours in the woodshed with scissors, 
needle and paint brush, emerged with a white streamer 
fifteen feet long lettered in red and blue; BRYAN 
AND SEWALL AND FREE SILVER. 

His mother was troubled. "I don't know whether 
you'd better put that up, Stan. Wait till your father 
comes home." 

But Stan went ahead, digging a hole in the side yard, 
setting a tall pole strung with halliards and steadied by 
guy-lines to the porch, the woodshed and stakes fur- 
ther out in the yard. 

"Go ahead, run her upl" Mr, Hilgert ordered 
proudly when he came home from the shipyard. 

They all knew it was a rather risky thing to do. The 
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School Board, reflecting the town, was stroi^ly Repub- 
lican. 

Stan felt a glow inside. It was pleasant to know that 
you were doing gomethii^ courageous. 

Tet a few days later that glow was eztii^aished with 
miserable suddenness. 

He stood in the woodshed door with a handful of 
pebbles. He had been practicing on a fence a hundred 
feet away. The craze for throwing was as atror^ as ever. 

"Bry-an-an-Sew-all-an-Free-Sil-ver!" came a sing- 
song from the other side of the house. Two boys were 
passing, pointing to the flag as they mocked. 

Stan peered round the comer of the house then step- 
ped forth and let fly. The stone was so badly thrown 
that it nearly went through a window of the house next 
door, but the boys on the sidewalk saw its intent. 
They started into the yard; then, as Stan ran up on 
the back stoop, halted. 

"Wait," one of them m^aced, "Well get yon!" 



Thus commenced a more wretched reign ' of terror 
than that at the Grove School. 

At the beginning of the vacation Stan had undertaken 
his first r^ular work — a paper ronte. Mr. Hilgert had 
bought the route for Stan from Vint Tryon the enter- 
prising young man who had charge of the west-side 
distribution of "The Herald," the principal Huron 
City daily. Tryon paid boys four dollars a month to 
carry the routes, but the jobs were in such demand 
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that it was necessary to pay Tryon four dollars to get a 
route. In other worda, you worked the first month for 
nothing. 

About five in the afternoon the boys gathered in ' ' The 
Herald" press-room, a cavernous basement, its b^ 
rear door opening directly on a river wharf. All the 
processes in that room fascinated Stan — ^the locked 
forms coming down an elevator from the regions above, 
the preparation of the matrix, the pouring of the silver- 
ish metal, the clamping of the curved metal to the 
press. When he discovered that the matrix was only 
paper, he was amazed that the molten metal did not 
burn it. 

In the order of their arrival, the boys' names were 
chalked up on a blackboard. Then, when the presses 
started, ejecting folded piles of sticky papers, a man in 
a red shirt behind a long counter shouted out the names 
from the blackboard and each boy came forward, grab- 
bed his papers, and made off. 

The day after the stone-throwing, as Stan with bulg- 
ing paper -bag a-shoulder was starting across the Mid- 
land Street bridge on his way back to West Huron City, 
he spied one of the boys who had threatened him idling 
by the rail of the bridge-draw. He halted, trembling. 
Then he gave his legs a direct order to move on. But 
his legs did nothing of the sort. Instead they turned 
him around and carried him back to River Street, where 
he took refuge behind the projecting entrance to a 
bakery. Was the other boy there by chance, or was he 
lying in waitT At intervals Stan peered cautiously 
around the corner. 
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After a while the boy left the draw and strolled aiyay 
out of sight. But Stan's legs refused to go forward. 
They, or whatever it was that governed them, seemed to 
suspect that the ememy might be lurking somewhere at 
the other end of the bridge, and finally they carried 
Stan off along the docks to the Union Street bridge, 
over half a mile away. By this detour he reached his 
castomers, and was very late for supper. 

Stan did not know where his enemies lived, or their 
special haunts. But he found in the following days 
that no matter what detours he made, or what caution 
he used, he was forever encountering one or the other of 
them, most frequently the boy he had seen on the Mid- 
land Street bridge. He scarcely ever saw the boys 
together again. 

This particular boy was actually smaller than he. 
"Why was he afraidt He could n't analyse it. He was 
afraid, that was all, and terribly ashamed. Twice 
be was chased and escaped only through his famil- 
iarity with the mazes of lumber piles along the 
river. 

This lasted through the remainii^ weeks of the vaca- 
tion and on into the autumn. 

There were stretches of days, sometimes a week to- 
gether, when he did not see his enemy. Involved in the 
daily affairs of school, in his books, in his father's latest 
tirade against the Glold Bugs, he was almost able to for- 
get that he was a hunted thing, a coward. Several 
times the hope rose that his enemy had left town, or had 
died, or had forgotten. Then, at some unexpected 
moment, in some perfectly peaceful street, he would spy 
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him — and there would be a long anzious detour, an 
hoar hiding in a store or behind Inmber piles or a 
breathless chase. 

One October dusk as he was hurrying along the street 
near the end of his route a groeery wagon whirled by, 
then drew up, sharp. Out of it leaped his enemy. 
Stan turned and ran around the nearest house, hoping 
for an escape through the back yard into the next 
street. Then, too late, he realized that the yard was 
enclosed all around by an unscalable board fence. He 
darted into the woodshed. But it had no door. It 
was bare, empty. There was absolutely no place to bide. 
He turned, desperate, and faced his pursuer in the 
woodshed doorway. 

"I can't fight," Stan gasped, "I got a — a glass 
picture in my pocket. Here." He touched the front of 
his coat. 

"Put it down there." The enemy pointed sternly to 
a soap box. 

"I can't — I — " 

Jerking Stan's coat open, the enemy swiftly explored 
the inside pocket. Then be stepped back, with a look 
of inexpressible contempt, spat square in Stan's face, 
turned and ran back to the wagon. 

Thereafter he ^ored Stan, just as Tod Slote had 
done. 

4 

The turmoil of mass meetings and torch-light pro- 
cessions culminated in the wild uproar of election eve, 
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and the foUowii^ night Mr. Hilgert wrote in his diary 
in small black : 

McKinley was elected to-day. 

The tyrants had won. 

Stan expected a change in the outward aspect of 
thii^, some physical manifestation of the coming of 
slavery of the common people to capital and corporate 
greed. In later years he often thought that his utter 
indifference to politics could probably be traced to 
this election. Frenzied cries might come from plat- 
form and editorial page that the country must be saved 
from high tariff men, "Little Americans," free traders, 
Beds, but Stan knew better. Once, once the very 
world had been at stahe. Yet nothing had happened — 
nothing at all. 



CHAPTER VI 



YES, the impulse to draw had revived. 
In his vague conviction that some day he would 
become an artiat, Stan had thought of himself as the 
sort of artist who paints immense pictures that hang in 
museums, each picture covering the whole side of a 
room into which visitors steal with bated breath and 
stand huddled near the door exchanging awed whispers. 
Now such an ambition seemed silly. He decided to be 
an artist who made cartoons in the newspapers like 
Homer Davenport or W. A. Rogers. 

For some weeks he toiled, copying various cartoons. 
Then he began to realize that cartoons invariably had 
to be about politics and, not less invariably, had to in- 
volve human beings. And in drawing human beings 
he found he could never do more than copy; even the 
copies weren't satisfactory. 

"Why not become the kind of artist who draws pic- 
tures of outdoor scenes for magazine articles T He 
made a portfolio out of the covers of an old geography 
and set forth. The Methodist Church two blocks from 
home, though rather ugly, was almost entirely covered 
with vines; and there was a view from the back that 
Stan persuaded himself had almost the picturesque- 
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ness of some English cathedrals, drawn by an artist 
named Pennell, in certain old tattered copies of "The 
Century" magazine, which the family had been drag- 
ging about for years from house to house. He sketched 
the Methodist Church from several angles, imagining 
that he was making illustrations for an article on 
"Picturesque Churches of the Saginaw VaUey." 

It was infinitely more satisfactory than copying car- 
toons. It was original work; the drawings did look a 
good deal, if not precisely, like the object. 

The Methodist Church was almost the only building 
in West Huron City worth sketching, but there was his 
old lure — the river, the shipyards, the lumber slips. 
Before he could do much sketching at the river, how- 
ever, it had grown too cold for out-door work. During 
the winter he contented himself with making snow 
studies from the windows, and copying and polishing 
his autumn sketches. And he spent a good many hours 
in the store-room upstairs, going over these old copies 
of "The Century" and "Harper's." Once, back in 
the far past, in the first years after Stan was bom, by 
some financial legerdemain the family had actually 
been subscribers to both those expensive luxuries. 
There was something in the illustrations in those old 
magazines that Stan had missed in the current maga- 
zines at the Douglas Library. He couldn't put his 
finger on it. Whatever it was, it fascinated him. 

It was about this time he ran across the statement 
in looking up a school assignment, that Leonardo da 
Vinci had been left-handed. Investigating, he discov- 
ered that Leonardo was a very great artist indeed. 
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Stan had not considered his left-handedness exactly an 
obBtacle to success; still, this discovery about Leonardo 
was very pleasing. 

One day when he came up to his room, he found his 
mother looking through his sketches. She put them 
down a little guiltily, 

"They 're fine, Stan, simply fine," she said. 

"Um," he growled. 

His mother's praise always irritated him more vio- 
lently than a scolding, but especially this sort of praise. 
It was an intrusion into his private world. 

"I wish I could get time for painting," she sighed 
wistfiUly. She had not touched a brush to canvas 
since the family left Eden. 

"I wish you could," he agreed without interest. 

"But I 'm sure you 're going to be a great artist 
some day, Stan," she said. 

"Um." 

After a few moments he turned and walked out of the 
house, his irritation chained to uneasiness. That sigh 
of his mother's recalled the insecurity he always felt 
lurking behind the family affairs. He did not want to 
think about it. It intruded on his dreams. . . . 

When spring came, he haunted the shipyards and 
lumber-slips. He drew freighters on the stocks, 
freighters newly latuched minus stacks and masts, 
fully rigged freighters ready to set forth to Duluth, 
Chicago, Buffalo. But it was after the rain that the 
river became especially exciting. Then the schooners 
that had been towed up from the lake to load lumber 
raised their sails to dry. (Only in this way had Stan 
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ever seen close by any craft larger than a cat-boat with 
sail set. Of course he had seen, from Huron Beach, 
large echooners passing at a distance.) The lazdly 
flapping sails against the gray background of river 
warehouses transferred themselves almost automat- 
ically to the paper. His finest subject of all, however, 
was the long, lonely, silent lumber-slips. Here on a 
bright afternoon the light and shadow had that intense 
contrast he loved in some of Pennell's drawings; and 
the detail was so simple that you could concentrate 
on this matter of light and shadow. Now he was illus- 
trating a series of mythical articles to be called "In and 
Out of Great Lake Ports.". . . 

It was an utterly happy time. He forgot that he 
was a coward. It was as if those miserable incidents 
had never existed. Perhaps — ^he never would be a cow- 
ard again. No, by God, he never would. He was as 
utterly happy as when he came first under the magic 
of books. 

And yet he was not quite happy. In the last few 
months his mind had been turning to girls again. 



No particular girl. Girls. At school he noted a 
few desirable girls, but they seemed inaccessible. 
Then Kittie La Vergne became a member of the Hilgert 
household. To bolster the family exchequer, Mrs. Hil- 
gert had taken a position as traveling solicitor for a 
women's insurance society; Kittie was her substitute in 
the kitchen — the first hired girl in the family annals. 
Of course Kittie was quite old, seventeen or eighteen. 
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Still, she fell into the category of Girl, Girl at close 
range, and everything about her began to engage Stan's 
close attention. 

And then something happened. One day Stan 
found himself in Kittie's room, peering at the clothes in 
her closet. He discovered that he had a surprising 
desire to put on one of her skirts. But just then he 
heard a sound on the stairs and stole off, frightened. 
The next day he was back, the same temptation tearing 
at him. He almost dared, not quite. 

One afternoon, a few days later, the house was empty. 
Stan mounted swiftly to Kittie's room, took a bright 
plaid skirt down from a nail and buttoned it round 
himself. It almost touched the floor. Now, he realized 
that this act of putting on the skirt was not enough. 
He crept down stairs, holding the skirt up to avoid 
tripping, opened the front door, and peered. No one in 
sight. He stole out to the sidewalk, hurried to the 
comer and turned down the cross street, partly hoping 
he would meet some one, partly afraid he might. 

"When he reached the raised sidewalk above the 
"by-o," he halted, sighed with relief, and started 
back. Faster and faster he strode, terrified now lest 
some one might see him. But the street was strangely 
deserted. At the corner he broke into a run, catching 
the skirt up to his knees, dashed into the house, breath- 
less. Hfi tore the thing off, ran up to Kittie's room, 
hung it on its nail with another relieved sigh, a pro- 
found sigh. It was as if he had done somethii^ allur- 
ing, yet disagreeable, that had to be done. 
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He had no impulse to do it again. In fact, he discov- 
ered a day or so later that Kittie had all at once become 
rather repulsive, her clothes, her ways, her talk, every- 
thing about her. If obliged to go near her room, he felt 
B. sort of nausea. 

Afterward, thinking back, the incident seemed incred- 
ible. Yet it had happened. What an amazing spec- 
tacle he must have been — the plaid skirt flapping below 
his boy's coat and hat! If some one had seen him! 
He was not so mneh shamed by the occurrence as mys- 
tified. It had had something to do with his thoughts 
about girls. But what* 

With this adventure, his uneasiness about girls came 
to an end for the time being. It did not occur to Stan 
to connect the two circumstances. Perhaps there was 
no connection. Nor was he definitely aware that the 
girl question had fallen into abeyance. He simply 
drifted back into his solitary content of books and 
sketching. 



At the close of school, Stan and Opal were packed 
oflE to Grandmother Crosby's at Harley. Grandmother 
Crosby lived four miles south of town, in a tiny house 
close to the road, almost hidden by two giant black- 
cherry trees. Back of the house the little Crosby farm 
sloped down through corn and wheat fields to the de- 
licious boggy woods along the Kalamazoo Kiver, 
Across the river, on a hill a mile away, was a group 
of lai^e white buildings — Uncle Mark Betts's. 

The Betts uncles — grandmother 's brothers — domi- 
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nated Webster County, or so it seemed to Stan. Quarter 
of a mile west of grandmother's was Greatgrandfather 
Betts's place, owned by Uncle Matt Betts and farmed 
by a tenant. A little ways beyond, at Trafalgar, Uncle 
Luke'B. A mile or bo south of Uncle Luke's, Uncle 
John's and Uncle Matt's, close together. All the Betts 
farms were immense; Uncle Matt's was said to be the 
largest and finest in Southern Michigan. Uncle Matt's 
buildings made a regular village, with electric lights 
even in the pigpens, and a water system that pumped 
to troughs in every field, some a mile from the house. 
Though proud of this Betts domination, Stan tried to 
maintain a resentment against his great uncles. For he 
understood now in detail the reason for his mother's 
perennial regretting of the money lent Heber Getty. 
When Greatgrandfather Betts died, he left eight 
thousand dollars cash to each of his five children. In 
fairness Grandmother Crosby, the eldest, should have 
had a latter share than her brothers. Alone of the five 
children, she had met misfortune. She had married at 
nineteen. Her husband, John Beckwith, a bridge 
builder, died of consumption, leaving her penniless with 
two tiny children, Fannie and Hattie. For five years 
she had lived at Greatgrandfather's, earning her and 
her children's keep in the kitchen, yet not quite earning 
it, she was always gently given to understand. Then, 
persuaded by her father and brothers, she had married 
Abijam Crosby, a grumbly widower who was looking 
for a woman to raise his own four motherless children. 
And so her life had gone. But when the time came to 
divide the inheritance she said firmly that she would 
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take no more than her exact share; her brothers did not 
insiat. 

Her plan was to divide her eight thousand at once 
between her two children, now both married — Fannie 
Hilgert and Hattie Getty. But Heber Getty wanted to 
buy a farm just then, so Stan's mother had agreed to 
lend her four thousand temporarily to her brother-in- 
law, and take mortgage. Uncle Matt, financial mentor 
of the tribe, managed the affair. But Uncle Matt 
carelessly failed to note that there was already a mort- 
gage on the farm to about its full value. Soon after- 
ward the first mortgagee foreclosed; Fannie 's and Hat- 
tie's money was lost. Uncle Matt had never offered to 
make good the loss, but the attitude of the Bettses to 
Fannie Hilgert and Hattie Getty was of kindly pat- 
ronizing sorrow over unfortunate people for whom 
something really ought to be done, sometime. 

Yet after all, Stan found it hard to keep a proper 
sense of the family wrong burning in his breast, par- 
ticularly this summer. The world was becoming too 
complex. There were too many dreams to be dreamed 
and decisions to be made. 

Mornings he spent picking raspberries and black- 
berries in neighbors' patches at two cents a quart; 
afternoons, sketching — usually at Trafalgar. Trafal- 
gar, a mile down the river, was an old mill, a post- 
office, two houses, a freight shed, and a building with 
windows boarded up, once a hotel — all huddled around 
Trafalgar bridge. Across the bridge, on a hill, was 
a big, white house with square pillars, supporting the 
two story porch — Uncle Luke's. . . . 
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Od his way to and from Trafalgar, Stan always 
glanced curiously at the old boarded-up school-house 
in its thick grove of maples, at the crossroads west of 
Grandmother Crosby's. It was the scene of the most 
important event of Stan's life. Only recently had he 
heard the story. 

On a warm Sunday evenii^ in September, 1882, 
Hattie Beckwith drove up in front of this achoolbouse 
with a brand new beau. She was anxious to display her 
prize, for she knew that her sister Fannie had come 
to singing-school with Heber Getty, who had been her 
own beau till they had had a tiflf, and he had started go- 
ing with Fannie. Heber was probably the smoothest 
horse-trader in Webster County, but in Hattie 's opinion 
he could n't compare with this tall, blue-eyed 
school-teacher from the next district, Walter Hil- 
gert. 

"What a beautiful voice!" exclaimed Walter, as a 
solo echoed through the open windows. 

"It 's jam-full. I know we can't get a seat." Hat- 
tie jerked her reins hurriedly. 

"Oh, let's peek in, anyway," teased Walter. "I 
want to see the owner of that voice," He sprang out. 

Walter had gone home with Fannie that night, and 
Heber with Hattie. . . . 

The story puzzled Stan a little, when he heard his 
father and mother laughing over it. His mother's 
singing voice seemed to him so far from beantiful 
that he had difficulty in imagining it had been beauti- 
ful sixteen years ago. But how lucky for him that hia 
father had thought it beautiful! His cousin, Ghes 
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Getty, bom a month later than he, Stan considered a — 
well, a lump. 

And he wondered whether his mother had lent that 
tragic four thousand dollars as a part compensation for 
having captured her sister's beau. 



Toward the end of each month, he searched the Har- 
ley news-stand for ' ' The Cosmopolitan, ' ' in which 
a gorgeous serial was running called "The War of the 
Worlds." 

5 

There was a girl on a farm where he picked berries, 
named Arlene. Though Stan had scarcely spoken to 
her, he half believed himself in love with her. But in 
August he learned that she was engaged to a machinist 
in the Harley Wagon Works, and be lost interest. 
However, he finally decided that when he went back to 
school he would pick out a girl and boldly "go" with 
her. He 'd simply have to. Everybody was doing it. 
Several girls were under consideration — Leora Holiday 
and Maggie Hawkins in his own class, Mabel Ivea in the 
class below his. 

6 

When school opened, he found that he had no courage 
for any such exploit. In his idle hours in the study 
hall, he brooded on various girls, at his old game of 
im^ining himself in divers dramas with them. As he 
brooded, he sketched. Stan had recently discovered 
that while a full or quarter face was still quite beyond 
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him, he coold mate a profile with fair accuracy— if the 
subject chanced to sit still. 

He drew Mabel Ives. At noon he slid the picture 
under the books on her desk. 

"Why, who 'b this a picture oft" Mabel exclaimed, 
when she picked up the books. 

The girl in front turned around. 

"It 's youl" she declared. 

"Who drew itt" Mabel looked about eagerly, but 
Stan hid his face in his book, fiushing. 

The next day as Stan sat alone at his desk daring 
recess, a girl came up behind him. 

"Will you draw my picture t" 

It was a sophomore girl named Wilhelmina. 

"I saw you drawing Mabel yesterday," she ex- 
plained. 

"Sit down there," Stan agreed. 

He produced a sheet of paper. But as he looked 
across at her, Stan discovered that his pencil had be- 
come irresponsible. He crumpled the sleet and started 
again. 

Wilhelmina was pretty, terribly pretty. Par pret- 
tier than Mabel Ives, or Leora Holiday, or Maggie 
Hawkins. Queer, he hadn't noticed her before! The 
Hawkins party came Friday night, and. he was invited. 
Here was his chance at last simply thrown at him, and 
the thing to do, the thir^ he 'd got to do if he had any 
speck of salt at all — was to speak up boldly as he 
handed her the finished picture: 

' ' Are-you-going-to-the-party-Friday-night-may-I-take- 
youf" 
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He crumpled the second Bheet, the third. Would 
hia damn' pencil behave T Te gods, he 'd have to finish 
a picture before he could put the question. 

"Am I hard to drawt" asked Wilhelmina, noting the 
crumpled paper and Stan's distress. The tone implied 
that she had hoped she was. 

"No — I mean, Yes! You're awfully — awfully — " 
He bent desperately to his stint. 

The fifth trial came out passably. Wilhelmina took 
the drawing, surveyed it, rose with a eool "Thanks," 
and walked off. 

"Oh, say!" But the words were a gurgle, most of 
which stayed in Stan's throat. Wilhelmiua did not 
hear. 

Fool! Missed his chance. And not a chance likely 
to come again very soon. Stan was rarely invited to 
parties. He had never given any evidence that he 
would contribute particularly to the gaiety of an eve- 
ning. 

The next Sunday evening Stan repaired to the Bap- 
tist church, grimly resolved on action. He knew that 
all the girls, regardless of denomination, went to the 
Baptist Church Sunday evenings, and that the high 
school gang of girl-fiends invariably filled the back 
seat. 

"Loob-at!" ran along the back seat, as Stan slipped 
in at the end. "Smallbones! Mamma know you're 
out!" Smallbones was an ironic tag that had been be- 
stowed on the lank Stan out of Oapt. Marryat. 

Stan made a derisive face at the gang and sat loftily 
silent, but quaking within. 
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On the last syllable of the benediction the gang scut- 
tled out through the lobby, almost upsetting the old 
man who was opening the double doors, and took up its 
familiar, confident position on the sidewalk. Then, as 
the girls came out, looking brightly around, boy after 
boy stepped forward and made off with a prize. Wil- 
helmina came out. She was with two other girls. 
Stan gave his legs the order to stride forward, detach 
her from her companions and walk home with her. 
But, as in the case of other orders given to legs and 
arms, nothing happened. The gang vanished. The 
whole churchful of people vanished. The old man shut 
the doors. Stan was left there alone, damning his cow- 
ardice. 

Was he going to be a coward aU his life, in every- 
thing t 

But, after all, he considered, as he walked home, it 
wasn't merely the fear of taking the plunge. It was 
also the fear of not knowing what to say when he got 
the girl. What did fellows say to girls on these long, 
slow walks home from church, or parties f All he could 
talk about, all he knew, was about books, and the com- 
parative merit o£ Pennell and Peixotto. A girl might 
like to have her picture drawn, but how she would 
laugh about him to other girls afterward, if he talked 
that sort of thing ! 

Tet he must get a girl, somehow. Oh, bell I 



An evangelist came to the Methodist Church, and 
there was one violent week of savii^ souls. 
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Stan went night after night, in fascinated terror. 
As the preacher's wild ery volleyed down the aisles, 
"Come, all .you sinners and be saved! One more! 
One more! Can't I have one more to-night T One 
more lamb for Christ!" Stan saw one after another 
of the gang join the kneeling, sobbing, saved sinners, 
down under the pnlpit. 

Finally even Doc Martin, the high school tough, who 
spent his summers on the lahes with his father, captain 
of the North Star, and had all the filth of the water- 
fronts on easy tap, was saved. If any conversion was 
genuine, Stan knew that Doc's must be. Didn't the 
Bible say somewhere that the most hardened sinner 
should become the special instrument of Godf But 
he, Stan, sat frozen in the hack seat, alone. He ought to 
go down and be saved. His father and mother belonged 
to the Presbyterian Church and he went to Sunday 
school, but he had never "joined" the church. Some- 
time he 'd have to, of course. And it would be'such a 
satisfaction to do it in this forthright, dramatic way. 
As he sat there on the last terrific night of the revival, 
torn by the evangelist's yells, Stan would have given 
everything, even his hope and determination to become 
an artist, for the ability to get up and march down 
the aisle boldly. But he couldn't go and be saved. 
Tes, he was a coward. 

He rather expected to see some violent change come 
over the lives of Doc Martin and the other fellows who 
had been saved, but nothing about them seemed to 
change. About a month after the evangelist's visita- 
tion, there was a "men's meeting" at the Presbyterian 
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Church. The speaker, advertised as "Dr. Cusp, the 
Noted Scientist, Biologist and Man-Maker — admission 
25^" — menaced his packed audience with a stealthily- 
veiled recital of things that, at the end of an hour and 
a half, left Stan cold and sick. Some of the things were 
alear through their veil, some not clear, therefore all 
the more ghastly. The only physical and spiritual 
safety from the horrors he described and hinted at was 
the arms of Christ, said Dr. Cusp. He did not directly 
invite anyone to the arms of Christ. He specifically 
stated that he was not an evangelist, but a scientist 
giving his life to his fellow-men. 

Stan came out of the meeting in a sort of trance, 
blinking at the sallow November sunlight like one who 
has been shut for weeks in a dank cellar where bins of 
rotting potatoes sprout tangles of horribly long white 
nmners. 

The gang met on the corner. They all looked rather 
seared, Stan thought, except Doc Martin. Doc started 
to laugh. 

"Say, fellas, come on up dose." The gang hitched 
up around Doc, Stan on the outskirts. "You know 
that story he told about the fella that went to a 'house'! 
I got something beats that. Listen. Last summer 
Skin — you know, he's cook on pa's boat — ^he took me 
to a 'house' on Canal Street, Buffalo, and here's what I 
saw myself with my own eyes." 

It was a vile story, and Doe told it with a luscious 
pause on each detail. One or two laughed. The rest 
gave a weak grin. Stan hurried away. For the first time 
he was struck with a doubt of the eflleacy of salvation. 



CHAPTEE VII 



THE autumn had fftiled utterly to be what he had 
anticipated. It proved to be something else, 
however, something rather interesting and exciting. 

It was Stan's junior year, and he had begun the study 
of Qerman. After a mouth of grauunar, the class took 
up "Immensee." When the lessons reachedT the first 
poem in the story, beginning 

Hier an der Bei^;eahalde 
Verstnmmet ganz der Wind 

Die Zweigen haagen Dieder 
Danmter eitz das Kind, 

the teacher. Miss Schramm, said: 

"If any one of you wants to translate the poem into 
English verses, you may." 

The class laughed. It was a great joke. No one had 
the slightest idea of translating that poem into verse- 
Translating into prose was enough work. 

Stan returned to the study hall, translated the to- 
morrow's German lesson painfully word by word, then 
turned to other matters. But he discovered that the 
poem which Miss Schramm had read through with ex- 
aggerated stress on the accented syllables had gotten 
77 
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into his mind and kept repeating itself. There was an 
odd fascination in the solemn, heavy rhythm of these 
Boleron, grotesque-looking words. That night, up in 
his room while he was copying a Peixotto drawing of a 
Spanish aqueduct, the poem was still repeating itself. 
And abruptly he took a pencil and began to write down 
a translation in English stanzas. He was surprised. 
But he copied the rhymes carefully, and the next day 
laid them on Miss Schramm's desk. 

"Did you compose these yourself!" 

"Yes 'm." 

"Yon never saw an English verse translation of that 
poem I" 

"No, never," 

When the day's translating came to the poem, Miss 
Schramm picked the rhymes np. 

"Listen," She read them impressively. "I'll 
leave you to guess which one of the class wrote them." 

Had Stan not shown signs of violent confusion, the 
class would never have guessed who wrote them. Stan 
was marked as a solitary who never took part in high 
school affairs — no one had surmised that he possessed 
ability of any sort. The class examined him curiously, 
not enviously; making verses was not a recognized 
ambition. 

But the next day Stan realized that his other teachers 
were eyeing him with novel interest. It dawned on 
him that Miss Schramm had been showing his verses 
around, 

"Getting to be quite a poet, eh!" remarked Jimmy 
Newton, passing Stan's desk. There was always a sug- 
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gestion of mockery in Jimmy's voice, and Stan was not 
sure whether Jimmy w&b maMi^ fun of tiia veraifyii^, 
or not. 

When the claas came to tlie other poems in "Im- 
menaee," he put them into English rhymes with equal 
speed, and these, too, were passed exhaustively through 
the school. Next the class took up a book of German 
lyrics, Heine, Goethe, Whilhelm Miiller, and Stan giv- 
ing his facility full play, saw fame grow apace. From 
now on he found that he could prepare his English, 
history or physics lesson or not as he chose; failure to 
recite was passed over as a vagary of genius. But when 
moot points arose in class, Stan was always asked for an 
opinion and listened to deferentially. 

(Of course nothing like this would have happened in 
one of Jimmy Newton's classes. Stan had taken only 
two years of Latin, however, and so did n't have Jimmy 
any more.) 



When Stan reached school one cold February morn- 
ing he found Jimmy Newton and a number of seniors 
clustered on the hot-air register excitedly discussing 
the news. The Maine had been blown up in 
Havana harbor the night before. The news had a very 
persona] interest. Two seniors, "Will Arlington and 
Prank Schultz, who had enlisted in the navy two months 
before, were on The Maine. 

For some days the school was in violent perturba- 
tion. Were Will and Frank saved or lostt Boys 
rnahed down to Midland Street at noon to buy Huron 
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Cit;^ BDd Detroit papers with the latest bulletins. And 
Stan detected in himself the same feelii^ he had had 
about the disaster at Donaldson's long ago— the hope 
that it would prove worse than anybody dreamed. 
Tes, he hoped that Will and Frank were both lost. It 
was puzzling. He had no feeling against either Will or 
Frank. He scarcely knew them. 

Then came the definite news that Will and Frank 
were both among the missing dead, prisoned in the 
sunken battleship. 

And Leora Holiday abruptly left school. Every- 
body knew that Will and Leora had "gone" together. 
No one had suspected the truth — that they were for- 
mally engaged. Romantic tragedy in the heart of the 
school I The school thrilled to it, revelled in it. Vica- 
riously every girl suffered the agony of the bereft 
Leora. Every boy made high, heroic resolves against 
sinister, despicable Castile. Leora was out a month. 
When she returned she wore a tense, tragic air, an 
almost invisible black wreath that inspired awe for a 
few days. But the school was about at its limit. It 
had endured its heroic, tragic mood about as long as it 
could. One day Doc Martin, irritated by some too con- 
scious attitude of LeOra's, burst oat: 

"Here comes the widow I" 

Horrid, brutal ! thought everybody. Leora cried. 
But the tension was broken. Presently others were 
calling Leora "the widow." And then Leora abruptly 
lost her widow's weeds, and the thing was foi^tten. 
Even the mad excitement of April and the declaration 
of war couldn't revive it. 



DISCOVERT 



Odo day Stan's Eoglish teacher, Miss Bobertson, 
stopped him as he was leaving class. 

*'Why don't you try for this prize, Stan!" she 
asked. 

She had a magazine in her hand. It was ' ' St. Nich- 
olas. * ' Stan despised ' ' St. Nicholas" as a Md 's 
paper. 

"What prize t" he grumbled. 

"This one." 

Stan condescended to take the magazine from her 
and looking at the page indicated saw the annoonce- 
ment of a prize for the best poem on spring by an 
American boy or girl not over sixteen. 

"Oh, well," he muttered finally, "I might." 

It had never occurred to him to write an original 
poem. He did not take his translations of the German 
poems seriously except for the freedom they gave him 
from preparing his other lessons. But the idea of win- 
ning a prize was rather attractive. 

After school he went to the Douglas Library and 
puttered about at the shelf of Recent American Poetry, 
reading snatches of Riley, Paul Lawrence Dunbar, 
Bliss Carman, Richard Hovey. He already had 
some slight familiarity with these poets, for, having 
never been "assigned" in English class, they main- 
tained a certain attraction of their own. For several 
days lie turned the idea of a poem over in his mind. 
Finally he decided to write a poem called "Spring's 
Message." The refrain came to him, as he was walking 
along the street near school. "Summer time is coming, 
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^Iden summer time is coming, by and by." After 
that, the verse-form was not bard to tx and the poem 
built itself rapidly. He thought it was rather good, 
especially the last stanza. 

From the southland eomes a message I It is pattered by the 

rain 
From the rosy rift of daybreak to the coming of the dark, 
As it beats upon the shii^lee, as it streaks the window-pane. 
As it falls like unset diamonds on the birehes' silver bark. 
And the message that I hear, oh, so sweet to me and clear, 
la that summer time is coming, golden summer time ia 

coming, 
By and by. 

But the idea of smding it to "St. Nicholas" rankled, 
and he filled out the questions required by the com- 
petition, (1) Age, (2) Birthplace, (3) Name of parent 
or guardian — with grimace at himself for bothering 
with such kid nonsense. 

A day or so after the poem was mailed, came the 
news of Dewey's victory at Manila Bay. How silly his 
verses about rain streaking the window-pane seemed 
all at once ! He sat down at his table and tried to com- 
pose something that would wipe their memory out — 
something red-blooded, harsh, exultant, to celebrate that 
electric event over on the other side of the world. But 
after an hour of futile trying, be gave up and went to 
the library — his usual refuge from depression. And 
there in a magazine he saw "The Call of the Bugles," 
by Richard Hovey. It was the first poem he had ever 
read that genuinely stirred him. He read it and re- 
read, finally copied it on a stray bit of paper. He had 
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never realized that poetry could be written like that, 
without regrular rhymes or lines. By the time he 
reached home, he knew "The Call of the Bugles" by 
heart. 

This was a poem! It seemed to him at the moment 
that this was what all poetry should be, poetry to 
make people do things, that everything else was piffle. 
He was more ashamed than ever of "Spring's Message." 

A letter came at the end of the week for Mr. Hilgert 
from the editor of "St. Nicholas." "We are anxious 
to know whether this poem was strictly original. Has 
your son received any help on it, or seen any other 
poem like itT It is unusually finished woi^ for a 
youngster of fifteen." 

"Youngster," Stan snorted, 

"My son's own original conception and execution," 
Mr. Hilgert wrote back proudly. 

A week afterward arrived the announcement that 
Stan had won the prize. Winning was not so bad, 
after all, Stan felt. The prize turned out to be a gold 
pin, which Stan looked at, then thrust away in a cor- 
ner of his table-drawer, though his mother urged him to 
wear it on his lapel. 

Mr. Hilgert took a copy of "Sprite's Message" to 
the "Huron City Herald," and the editor promised 
to print it. Either he forgot, or lost the copy, for the 
poem never appeared. Stan was both glad and sorry. 

But his propensity for stringing rhymes had a definite 
consequence. It led to the first real friendship. It 
led, indeed, to "The Immortal Tryo." 



CHAPTER VIII 
"the immortal tbto" 



SLIVERS COOLEY wbb president of the class. 
He had been president since freshman year. He 
was the sort who naturally becomes president without 
opposition. 

He was tall and bony, taller and bonier than even 
Stan, with a mop of dead black hair, deep set eyes and 
heavy, straight eyebrows. He was thought very hand- 
some. He had untrammelled self-confidence, a good 
voice and was a brilliant student. 

There had been no more intimacy between Stan and 
Slivers during the first two years and a half of high 
school than between Stan and anyone else. But now 
Slivers was drawn to Stan by Stan's manifest literary 
destiny. 

Stan was amazed to learn that Slivers took his rhym- 
ing as seriously as Miss Robertson and Miss Schramm 
did. 

Not that Slivers had any desire to string rhymes or 
cared much about poetry. In fact, he really had no 
particular craving for books or reading as such. But 
he greatly admired writers and writing. Though he 
hud determined to become a lawyer (he had an uncle 
who was a lawyer in Huron City), he had decided also 
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to be a IiiBtorian and write histories, especially of the 
Greek and Boman Empires. 

Slivers' home life was not pleasant. His father was 
always away "on a railroad out West" — ^not until 
some years later did Stan suspect that there was some 
reason why Slivers' father could not return to West 
Huron City. Slivers' two older brothers worked at 
odd jobs and frequently at pay day stayed away for 
several days in the dives on Dock Street across the 
river and crept home, at last, penniless and sick. 
There was a swarm of younger sisters. Mrs. Cooley 
was a tiny, passionate, dark woman who believed in- 
tensely in Slivers as the potential redeemer of the 
family. 

The Hilgerts now lived in another old house on Ham- 
mond Street, nearer the main street of town. The 
house had been the Methodist parsonage and was so 
large that the family occupied only part of the rooms. 
There was a wide sagging porch across the front, with 
big double doors that led down a long hall to the Hil- 
gert living-room. 

At precisely eight o'clock three or four nights a 
week the big hell on the front door would peal sharp, 
twice. 

"There 's Arthur," Mrs. Hilgert would say. She 
always refused to use the unexplained "Slivers," its 
ugliness distressed her. Beryl or Opal would run 
down the hall and fling the door open; and Slivers 
after thrusting his head through the living-room door 
to greet the family would go back into the hall, mount 
the front stair and tramp through one or two 
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vacant rooms to Stan's sanctum, which he entered with 
a blustery wrench and slam of the door. 

"Hello, Smallbones," was his usual greeting, "what 
you up toT" 

' ' Reading, " or " drawing, " or " thinkii^, ' ' Stan 
would reply, as the case might be. "What do you 
want!" 

He pretended irritation at these nightly inroads on 
his solitude. Secretly he was flattered at the desire of 
the distinguished Slivers for friendship. And he liked 
SBvers. 

Mostly these evenings were devoted to minute dis- 
cussion of each other's futures. Stan was again 
wrung by the problem : should he become an artist or a 
writer T Once more the impulse to draw had imper- 
ceptibly vanished. But could he become a writer} 
Certainly "Spring's Message" wasn't a proof. 

"I don't know where you got this idea that it 's rot- 
ten," protested Slivers. "It has an awfully smooth go, 
and that metaphor of callii^ the rain unset diamonds 
falling on the birches' silver bark is bully," 

"Oh, hell, you 're crazy. It's rotten." 

Yet he had a sneaking hope that Slivers was right. 

He pointed to a sheet of paper pinned above his table, 
on which he had carefully printed "The Call of the 
Bugles." 

Slivers read it, frowning. 

"The idea is bully," he announced, "but it's too 
jerky and broken up. It 'd be much better if it was 
written out in prose. Your poem is a better poem, 
as a poem, Smallbones. Sure." 
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"Oh, hell." 

' ' Of course it is n 't as mature as you 11 do some day, ' ' 
Slivers qualified, "but you got to have your juvenilia, 
old man." 

Juvenilia. An awfully expressive ■word. Slivers 
■was smays springing these new words, usually of 
classical origin. 

Slivers' talk about himself and his future gen- 
erally veered after a few moments to Enid. 

Enid did not attend the West Huron City High 
School. She had been at a private school in that mys- 
terious land, the East, and was now at home tutoring 
for Vassar. 

Enid's father was a Congressman, and Slivers was 
never tired of pointing out the possibilities of this 
fact. 

"Mr. Slusser would give me a cadetship to West 
Point any time I wanted it. Only I 've got different 
plans than an army or navy life. But I may want 
something else — a consulship or an ambassadorship. 
Say, an ambassadorship at Rome or Athens would give 
me a bully chance to get dope for my history of Rome 
and Greece, eh, SmallbonesT" 

Then he would begin to rave about Enid, particularly 
about her name. 

"Enid, did you ever hear of another girl with a 
name like that! Enid, Enid." 

"Yes, did you evert Enid Slusser! Te godsl" 

"Isn't going to be Enid Slusser very long, my boy. 
Enid Cooley. How's that? Pretty slick, eh. Small- 
bones t" 
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"If you haven't anythii^ to do except talk abont 
that damn' girl, you can get out of this house and stay 
out!" 

"All right," Slivers would rise and jam his hat on 
with finality, " that ends it. Go to hell." 

He would jerk open the door, slam it after him and 
stamp toward the stairs, then turn around, come 
in again, throw oS his hat, plump down in a chair, 
laughing. 

The next autumn these conferences in Stan's room 
took on an immediate, vital purpose. 



Jimmy Newton had had a dispute with the School 
Board over salary and resigned. His successor was 
Mr. Gribble. Gribble was short and a little fat and, the 
school decided, entirely ridiculous. When, in Geom- 
etry class, Gribble looked on the roll and called out, 
"Miss Haliday," instead of "Miss Holiday," giggles 
choked the class the rest of the hour and the Geom- 
etry recitation became a farce. 

With Gribble came a new science teacher, Barton 
MeCann. McCann was twenty-two; just out of Not- 
tingham State Normal. He started in at once to inject 
into the West Huron City High School some of the pep 
he had found at Nottingham Normal. He stirred the 
boys to reorganize the Athletic Association, to buy more 
equipment, to adopt School Colors, a School Motto, 
a School Pin, a School Tell. Noon hours all the 
boys met in McCann's room, at his suggestion. The 
idea was that each boy should get up in turn and relate 
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some amusit^ incident he had experienced or read 
abont. McCann matched each story with one of his 
own, usually about life at Nottingham Normal or read 
a story from a funny book called "Wit and Humor of 
the Ag^e." All this was very well and for a time Mc- 
Cann rode on the shoulders of popularity. But there 
was an "I am one of you, boys" abont it that soon got 
on everybody 's nerves. 

And then McCann started to "go" with Maggie 
Hawkins. 

No one blamed Ma^ie. She was naturally honored 
at being invited out by a prof. And everybody gave 
McCann credit for good taste; Maggie was about the 
prettiest girl in school. But it was a little too much. 
On a certain school sleigh-ride that came with an early 
November snow McCann was seen to slide his arm 
around Maggie on the way home and keep it there till 
the sleigh got under the arc-lights in town. 

Doc Martin had left school. Slivers was left, the 
school's undoubted leader. He came to Stan to consult. 

"You write a poem!" Slivers ordered, with sudden 
divination. 

Instantly a line came to Stan: "For McCann, he's 
the man from Nottir^ham." That would be the re- 
frain of each stanza. Driving Slivers out of the room, 
he began to build the poem. Each stanza dealt with a 
facet of McCann 's personality and Stan dealt viciously, 
for he himself had once dreamed of escorting Maggie 
home from parties and sleigh-rides. The next morning 
he had a rough draft ready for Slivers' inspection. 
SUvera agreed that McCann would be reduced to a pulp. 
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On Sunday afternoon the two repaired to Slivere' 
uncle's office, to which Slivers had a key, and Silvers 
painfully created ten copies of the poem on the type- 
writer. 

Monday morning^ Stan came to school extra early. 
He placed one copy in a drawer in McCann's desk, one 
in a drawer of Gribble's desk, one in a book in Maggie's 
desk, distributed the rest in various books about the 
room and between the encyclopedias on the reference 
shelves. Stan and Slivers were quite sure that type- 
writing would eliminate ei^ ^ess at the poem's author- 
ship. 

About thirty seconds after school opened, Stan was 
summoned to the conference room. 

"Did you write thisf" accused Gribble, holding up 
his copy of the poem. 

Denial hovered on Stan's lips. Then pride of author- 
ship intervened. 

"I did." 

"You are suspended from school." 

Stan put on hia hat and strolled to the Douglas Li- 
brary. 



On the library steps he ran into Qeoi^e Gannett, cap- 
tain of the team. 

"What's the matter t" demanded George. 

This was the first time George had ever paid Stan 
any attention whatever; Stan was one of those dubs 
who not only did n 't come out to try for the team but 
didn't even attend the games. Now, however, the 
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glow on Stan's face cried out for, nay, demanded in- 
vestigation. 

At the magic words "Fired from school," George's 
bearing changed profoundly. 

"Come on," he said. 

Wondering, Stan followed to the third floor of the 
library, a place where he had never ventured. Qeorge 
opened a door, revealing a vaat attic piled with worn-out 
books and old, unbound files of magazines. Out of 
these Geoi^e had begun to construct a sort of fort wall- 
ing in a soft redinmg place next the warm chimney, 
constituted of upholstery removed from several dis- 
carded reading-room chairs, where one could read or 
doze at will. Stan gathered that he was invited to join 
in this enterprise. As they worked, George explained 
that he had got tired of studying (no one had ever seen 
him studying) and had decided to rest for a few days. 

Presently the two settled down to a gorge of loafing. 

George, a practical man, cared even less than Slivers 
for books as books, but was entranced by any tale in- 
volving submarines, airships or a practical or fantastic 
application of electricity. In "Harper's Weekly" in 
the reading-room he had pounced upon a magnificent 
serial called "When the Sleeper Wakes" and had prov- 
idently transferred all the current issues from the 
reading-room files to the privacy of the attic fort. 
Stan, discovering that this story was by the same H, G. 
Wells who had thrilled him in Trafalgar a year and a 
half before, burrowed into the paper barricade and 
pulled out the "Cosmopolitans" containing "The War 
of the Worlds," for George's delight. 
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For a week they lolled here in defiant luxury. 
Stan's reading was largely sham. Mostly he lay 
gloating. 

Evenings Slivers came up to Stan's room to com- 
miserate. 

"Qribby's getting sorer and sorer. Expects you to 
crawl round and apologize. You won't do that, of 
course. I tell you. I want to make a stand, speaking 
for the whole school, and force him to take you back!" 
Then Slivers snorted. "Ought to see our friend Barty. 
Looks like a sick chessyeat. Now, say, let's think of 
some way I can force Qribby to give in." 

"I don't think you better try it, Sliv." 

In the last few days he had begun to have a tragic, 
delightful feeling that his martyrdom would be per- 
manent — that he would never return to school, that the 
rest of his education and his life would be sacrificed in 
this stroke for the honor and self-respect of his genera- 
tion against the tyranny and, worse, the impudence and 
presumption of the race of schoolteachers. Those past 
humiliations over his cowardice, those desperate hunted 
weeks he had never dared confide to anyone, made this 
present heroic position endlessly satisfying. 

"But you've got to get back somehow," ui^ed Slivers. 

"Well," Stan temporized, "we better wait a Uttle 
while. ' ' 

Late one afternoon while Stan and George lay half- 
asleep, some one tried the attic door, opened it with a 
surprised jerk, peered in a moment, then slammed the 
door to and turned a key. It was the janitor. 

"Did he see usl" George whispered. 
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"No, but we 're locked in." 

"Oh, I can open it easy. Wait till he gets down- 
stairs." 

After a few minutes George crept to the door and 
pnlled out his bunch of assorted keys. 

Exactly as Stan had anticipated. No key would fit. 
Then George produced the kit he carried in mysterious 
trousers pockets — screwdriver, pliers, a folding wrench, 
a tiny saw, a jimmy. More and more furiously he 
worked. The door stood solid. With sick, cold precis- 
ion Stan saw what would happen. After pounding on 
the door and the floor and shouting all the next day 
and perhaps the day following they would finally at- 
tract attention and be hauled out, limp, ridiculous, half 
dead with hunger. Thus ignominiously would end his 
heroic martyrdom. He might have known. Every- 
thing ended ridiculously for him, always would. 

The attic had grown pitch dark. Neither had a 
watch, but Stan was sure it was after ten and that, even 
if they got the door open, they would be imprisoned in 
the building over night. 

But with a vicious wrench George cried : 

"There, damn you!" 

The door swung open. 

As they stole downstairs, Stan was amazed to see 
■ lights in the reading-room on the second floor. 
He peered in. The clock stood at twenty minutes to 
six. 

Shortly after he reached home and had gained his 
sanctum on tiptoe, via the front stairs, his father opened 
the back-stair door and called up : 
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"Oh, Stan, got a copy of that poem 70a wrote about 
MeCannt" 

"No," StaD answered, startled and scared. 

A few moments later, however, he heard his father 
and mother laughing. He rustled in the drawer of his 
table, pulled out a copy of "The Man From Notting- 
ham," waited till he heard the laugh repeated, then car- 
ried the poem downstairs. 

"Here, I found one." 

Mr. Hilgert bore it eagerly to the lamp. 

"Where have you been all week?" asked his mother, 
after Mr. Hilgert had read the poem aloud and both 
had laughed again. 

"At the library." 

"Professor Burr says you 're to go back to school 
Monday morning," Stan's father announced, turning 
to his "Free Press" and trying to look stern. 

Stan found out later, from his mother, that when 
Gribble had finally reported "The Man From Nottir^- 
ham" to Professor Burr, Superintendent of Schools, 
Burr, though admitting that it was a rather serious of- 
fense, had secretly been so pleased that he telephoned 
Stan's father about it. "Just what McCann needed, 
though don't tell anybody I said so." 

Monday mornii^, McCann greeted Stan effusively. 
"That poem was the best joke I ever heard," he 
laughed. But McCann was considerably subdued the 
rest of the year. 

Two days later, when the school held a mass meeting 
to elect officers for the projected high-school paper, Stan 
was chosen editor by acclamation. 
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Thus came to birth "The Immortal Tryo." George 
gave it its name — and its pronunciation. 

Slivers was President of the Senior Class, President 
of the Lyceum, President of the Athletic Association, 
Captaiu of the Debating Team ; George, Captain of the 
Team, Treasurer of the Athletic Association, Business 
Manager of the Paper ; Stan, Editor of the Paper, and 
School Genius. On these three hung the school's des- 
tiny. The three admitted as much to each other at least 
once a day and held frequent conferences to fix the 
direction of that destiny. As with Solid Session, for 
instance. 

Solid Session meant that school began at e^ht and 
ended at one. The West Huron City High School had 
once possessed Solid Session; an unkind School Board 
had abolished it. 

Theoretically, the advantage of Solid Session was that 
you had all afternoon to concentrate on your lessons; 
actually, that you had all afternoon to do as you pleased 
The teachers wanted Solid Session as much as the stu- 
dents; they kept diplomatically in the background, how- 
ever. 

The Tryo appointed themselves a committee to ap- 
pear before the monthly meeting of the Board of Edu- 
cation to draw attention to the imperative need of Solid 
Session. 

On the eve of that occasion, the Tryo met in Stan's 
den. There were two questions to decide. Not what to 
say to the Board. Slivers, spokesman, would naturally 
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say the one perfect thing, and in a manner compounded 
of Webster and DemoHthenes. 

The questions to decide were: (1) How to celebrate 
in case of victory, (2) What to do for revenge in case 
of defeat. And yet, after all, there was but one answer 
to both questions — the clapper. 

To tabe the clapper out of the bell was the highest ex- 
pression of high school revolutionary spirit. Only once 
in all the history of the West Huron City High School 
had the clapper been taken out, and it was an event that 
had become gigantic and mythical, like the deeds of 
Achilles before Troy. For the school authorities, too, 
the clapper symbolized revolution. They knew that 
the dream of ita extraction had been handed on from 
class to class; the very idea was an insult to author- 
ity, and cut deep. On any occasion when there was the 
slightest suspicion that an attempt might be made on 
the clapper, the janitor and one or two assistant huskies 
stood guard. 

"Look here," whispered George, "we got to take it 
out before we go to the meeting." 

"Before!" Slivers and Stan ejaculated. 

"Sure. Almost certain to be somebody on watch af- 
ter the meeting. They know we 11 be up to something, 
specially if the Board turns us down. But nobody '11 
think of watching the building at six or seven o'clock. 
And it 's just as dark then as it is at midnight. Seef 
Then we '11 have everything fixed, whatever happens." 

"By God!" Slivers thumped the table cautiously. 
"A stroke of genius!" 



CHAPTER IX 



THE next afternoon Stan hung about the chemistry 
lab, pretending to be working out an experiment. 
Actnally he was listening to the janitor make the rounds 
of the first fioor rooms, locking the windows. At the 
proper moment, Stan slipped downstairs, unlocked one 
of these windows and hurried away. 

A little before seven the Tryo crept to this window, 
slid it up, and mounted to the second fioor. The lad- 
der, which hung on pegs in the upper hall, was raised 
cautiously toward the trapdoor in the hall-ceiling. It 
did n 't reach ; by balancing on the top rung, however, 
one eould stretch up, shove the lid of the trapdoor aside, 
and hoist one's self into the black attic. 

When the three had accomplished this feat, and stood 
huddled in the blackness, Oeoi^e opened his kerosene 
dark-lantem. Its yellow beam revealed a path of nar- 
row boards laid loosely on the bare rafters, leading to 
a ladder fixed perpendicularly in the center of the attic. 
The Tryo reached this ladder, mounted, emerged sud- 
denly in the open cupola, directly under the enormous 
black bell. 

As George had anticipated, the clapper was lashed on 
with innumerable courses of heavy steel wire. George 
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produced a bundle of old rags, wrapped the clapper 
head, then drew forth tremendous pliers and began to 
gnaw at the lashings. It was a bitter cold night. In 
a few minutes George's hands were numb; he Burren- 
dered the pliers to Stan; then Stan gave way to Slivers. 
In half an hour the clapper came free. 

On the way down, Stan marched first, bearing the 
heavy clapper ; George followed with the lantern ; Sliv- 
ers brought up the rear. Stan lowered himself through 
the trapdoor and, exploring with his toes, found the top 
rung of the ladder. At that instant, George's foot 
slipped off the narrow board he was treading and shot 
through the plaster. He threw up his arms to save him- 
self, the lantern hopped from his hand and bounded 
down among the rafters, spouting fiame through its 
joints. 

George stooped swiftly, caught up the lantern, 
hurled it toward tlie trapdoor. It struck Stan on the 
head, ricochetted to the floor of the hall and exploded. 

Terrified, Stan lost his hold. He and the clapper 
plunged precisely into the middle of the flames that 
sprai^ half way to the ceiling. And the ladder clat- 
tered down on top of him. 

"Overcoat!" George yelled from above. "Switch 
it out!" 

Dazed, Stan scrambled to his feet, hurled the ladder 
to one side, stripped his overcoat off and flailed desper- 
ately. For a few moments the fire still leaped round 
his face, then died suddenly, and he scurried up and 
down the ball quenching the last wisps of flame. He 
managed to raise the ladder and George and Slivers 
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descended. In silent haste, the three scrubbed up the 
traces of the conflagration as best they could, restored 
the ladder to its pegs and hustled downstairs. They 
half expected to meet a posse of citizens and police. 
But the school yard lay ghostly silent. 

Slivers emitted two adequate syllables: 

"Jesus!" 

Stan deposited the clapper under the sidewalk, the 
Tryo mopped their faces and hands with snow, and set 
off down-town. 

As they burst into the lobby of the Board of Educa- 
tion rooms, the crowd of worried followers gathered 
there gave a suppressed whoop. The committee had 
been told to be on hand at eight, and it was already 
quarter past. 

Yet there was a further wait of half an hour before 
an attendant opened the inner door and beckoned. 

The Tryo filed into the august presence of the Board, 
who were sprawled about on various chairs in a 
room fogged with tobacco. ' ' Come up here, sir, 
whichever one of you is spokesman," ordered the 
president. 

Slivers strode forward, turned, surveyed the Board 
in his well-known, imperious, debating-contest manner, 
and launched forth. At the end of the first period 
he let loose his famous windmill gesture ending in the 
backward swipe of his palm across his brow. When his 
arm fell to his side Stan, at the back of the room, saw 
with horror that there was across Slivers 's brow an 
enormous streak of soot. He wondered whether the 
Board noticed. Each time Slivers repeated the. ge»- 
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ture (and he repeated it every thirty seconds), the soot 
spread; his face became one smear. Oeorge choked 
down a violent snigger. 

The speech ended with a magnificent flourish, and the 
president said gravely: "We will vote on your peti- 
tion, young man. Kindly wait outside." 

While the bunch in the lobby were crowding around 
Slivers, congratulating him and washing his face, the 
attendant entered with a slip of paper bearii^ these 
words: 

The Board of Edncation feela that it is to the best 
iut«reBtB of the high school that the hours of attend- 
ance remain as at present." 

"Hell," growled George, and an excited junior drag- 
ged him aside and whispered : ' ' Say, let 's go try and 
take out the clapper!" 

But George turned away. "Oh, what's the use I" 
he muttered. 

The Tryo met on the sidewalk and strolled off in fear- 
ful exaltation. Would Slivers' sooted brow fix the 
crime on them t They swore they did not care. They 
had done it! 



As Stan sat in the rear seat in English Literature 
class the next morning he chanced to look around and 
saw, through the open door, a policeman staring down 
intently at the great charred area of floor which had 
been the gossip of school since the first students arrived. 
Stan glanced away, trying to feel disinterested. When 
the class left the room, the policeman had vanished. A 
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few moments after he regained his seat in study-hall, 
however, he was told that "a man wanted- to see him 
in the hall." He went ont, fearing the worst. A 
policeman — a different one, seized him rudely and 
ordered him to "get his clothes." 

Downstairs, Stan was thrust into the scared presence 
of Slivers and George. Slivers had fallen into the 
ancient police trick — assured that his accomplices had 
peached on him, he had blurted the whole story. The 
President of the Board of Education had suggested 
that Slivers, the school spokesman, was the probable 
ring-leader. Slivers 's sooted brow had had nothing to 
do with it. Everybody believed that, somehow, in spite 
of the guards, the Tryo had managed to enter the build- 
ing after the meeting. 

The Chief of Police, the President of the Board, 
and Professor Burr emerged from the conference room. 

"Well," said Professor Burr to Gribble who stood 
by, "we have decided to turn these boys over to you for 
punishment. ' ' 

"And you ought to consider yourselves mighty lucky, 
you young rapscallions." The Chief of Police shook 
his finger regretfully 

The Tryo went back to their classes, wondering just 
what punishment would be thought sufficient. 

None came! Gribble was as bitter as the students at 
the defeat of Solid Session, and in this case appar- 
ently applauded the extraction of the clapper. 

The thought that they had barely escaped burning the 
school-building down, two of themselves with it, 
swiftly faded from the minds of the Tryo; and they 
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emei^d in their own estiination and that of the school 
and of the teachers as greater figures than ever. 

For the rest of the year Stan swam along on a tide 
of supreme content. He neither wrote, drew, nor read. 
He had no need of amhition or effort — or girls. 

In May Gribble called the Senior Class t(^ether and 
asked them to think over what part each would like to 
take in the graduation exercises. After a day of 
thought, Stan announced that he would write a poem. 
He had fixed on a title and the form. The title would 
be "Man and Nature," and the poem was to be written 
in the blank verse of "Thanatopsia"! Though in- 
wardly sneering at " Thanatopsis, " as a grade-school 
poem Stan had found by experiment that he could com- 
pose an extfflided easay much more easily in its blank 
verse than in prose. That was one reason for choosing 
to write a "poem." The other was an instinctive feel- 
ing that some advantage lay in practising his knack 
at versifying whenever possible. 

And so it proved. 

Two weeks before graduation, Gribble came to him 
worriedly. 

"We 've just been looking up the records and find 
that you failed to pass seeond-year mathematics and 
you have never made it up though several times warned 
to do so. Now I have been talking to Miss Fiske. She 
kindly agrees to lay out a review course anH give you a 
special examination. Naturally this means some bon- 
ing, but it 's the only way you can possibly graduate. ' ' 

To Slivers, Stan's coounent was: 

"Let 'em go to hell." 
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He knew that the gradnation pn^ams were already 
printed with "Man and Nature" in the place of honor, 
and MisB EobertBon had told him that in Mr. Gribble's 
opinion "Man and Nature" was a remarkable perform- 
ance for a high school student and would reflect great 
credit on the school. 

The day before graduation, Qribble said to Stan 
hurriedly: "Oh, by the by, we decided to give you 
your algebra credit after all. The fact that you have 
passed more advanced work would seem to prove that 
you could have passed the examination," 

Stan turned away, grinning. 



THE tide that had borne him on triumphant ebbed, 
leaving him stranded. What should he doT 

During all this last school year he had known that 
the problem was there, waiting for him, after gradua- 
tion. He had pot it away, refused to think about it, 
determined to ride the tide careless and magnificent 
while it ran. 

Most of the boys who were obliged to go to work 
went into ofSces or stores. Slivers took a job in La- 
Porte 's Drug Store at three dollars a week, careful to 
explain that it was a mere stopgap till something 
"gilt edged" in the o£Bce at Donaldson's came his way. 
But Stan despised oESce and store jobs with a vehe- 
mence he himself could not understand. Even a career 
at Donaldson's struck him as an ironic fate for one as 
gifted as Slivers. 

"What should he do T He must do something. After 
a week of dawdlii^ he went with his father to work in 
the beet-fields. The sugar-beet industry was new at 
Huron City — an industry that many people hoped 
would revive the town's sagging fortunes. One or two 
factories had gone up; farmers, miles around, were 
changing from com and oats to sugar-beets. Mr. Hil- 
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gert was unable to work at Donaldson's any more; the 
summer before he had collapsed one day in the carry- 
ing-gang. But to Stan, this work his father called a 
snap — weeding all day on your hands and knees in the 
cooking sun, up and down the endless beet-rows — was 
plain misery. It was work the boys who had gone into 
offices and stores would have despised as strongly as 
Stan despised their jobs. Yet Stan took a painful sat- 
isfaction in it even though he was so sore-muscled and 
sun-singed for the first week or so that he could scarcely 
sleep. 

As the summer went on, his spirits dropped lower and 
lower. He longed to talk his future over with his 
father. But the talk between the two in their long 
walks to and from the beet-fields and in the hours 
working side by side was always about trivial things. 
The old intimacy and comradeship of Eden had some- 
how faded away without Stan knowing how it had hap- 
pened, without his knowing that it had happened. But 
it had, and now he realized that it had. Once he had 
spoken out to his father everything he thought And 
so he felt his father had done to him. Now there was 
a strange muteness between them. Stan accounted for 
it by some change in himself. What he didn't realize 
was that these struggling years in West Huron City, 
the incessant worry about money, money, the intensify- 
ing of his sense of his own failure, had more and more 
nearly deadened his father's buoyancy and his enthu- 



On graduation night after the exercises Stan had 
heard his father say to Mrs. Crane, a friend who lived 
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up the street, and who had asked about the future of 
his "brilliant son," that he could not send Stan to col- 
lie. Stan had already known that, though it had not 
been directly said in the family. Nothing was ever 
said in the Hilgert family about important issues. The 
muteness that bound father and sou had become a 
family characteristic. Solutions were reached by a 
sort of telepathy or things were allowed to drift till 
a solution came of itself. 

If only he could break through this family mute- 
ness — ask his father, his mother, somebody. He had 
the vague idea of becoming a writer. But a writer of 
whatt He was quite certain that nobody could make a 
livii^ by versifying. There was Mrs. Crane. Several 
times she had expressed interest in his work. Could he 
ask hert Once she had stopped him on the street to 
ask what he was doing, and once she had called at the 
house. But he had never called on her. He wondered 
whether he could. One evening he walked hesitatingly 
past the Crane house after dark. But he couldn't go 
in. He had nothing to say. Nothing that wouldn't 
sound ridiculous. 



Toward the end of the summer Stan got an invita- 
tion to spend a week with old friends of the family at 
Four Oaks. 

The Hazlitt farmhouse stood on a straight, dusty 
road about two miles from Four Oaks village. Across 
the road from the house was a wood-lot of five or six 
acres, bounded on its farther side by a brook, and then 
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an up-sloping wheat-field. Stan had read the usual 
number of stories in which the fortunate hero, sojoum- 
ii^ in the country, meets a girl in idyllic circumstances. 
He grew preoccupied with the idea that this might hap- 
pen to him here. He became convinced that it would 
happen. These woods were such e perfect place. 

On the brookside lay a rotten log, overgrown with 
moss and fungi. Coming toward the brook, he could 
see this log for a long distance ahead, through a vista 
under the beeches. Some day she 'd be sitting there on 
the log waiting, like him, for romance. Jnst before 
he came in sight of the I(^ he always stopped, drew a 
deep breath, wondering whether he would have the 
nerve to go on, if she really were there this time. Or, 
he fancied, she might come over the slope of the hill, 
breasting the tall wheat and idling her hat in her hand, 
and he be there on the log, waiting. 

Sometimes he imagined her a simple, pretty farmer's 
daughter. Preferably, however, she was a girl from the 
city, visiting friends over beyond the wheat-field — a girl 
of his own age, who knew about books and artists, 
though not so much as he knew, and who would listen 
eagerly to his experiences and opinions. Finally one 
day, as they sat on the log, their hands would touch. 
Presently he wonld have his arms around her, their lips 
would steal together, and they would advance after a 
few swift days to even more delicious intimacy. . . . 

Perhaps they might grow so intimate that be would 
dare tell her about the Mystery. 

On the first day at Hazlitt's, exploring the glass- 
drrored bookcase in the parlor, Stan pulled out a copy 
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of Byron stran^ly fellowiag hymnals, a life of Jesus, 
"Lucile," Mrs. Hemans, and "Barriers Burned Away." 
Byron had been part of English Lit, bat Stan had never 
chanced on a complete edition. He leafed nninteresb- 
edly till he reached "Cain: A Mystery." For several 
momenta he stared at the title, wondering why he had 
received so startling an effect. Then he sat down and 
started to skim "Cain." Finding nothing that corres- 
ponded to the emotion the title had awakened, he stop- 
ped reading, "Cain" was a distinct bore. But the 
effect of the title remained. He realized now that it 
came entirely from the word "Mystery," and that the 
effect of that word had been startling because for 
weeks, perhaps months, his own mind had been strug- 
gling toward the writing of a "Mystery." Quite a 
different kind of "Mystery." His mystery. The mys- 
tery that had haunted him, ever since he began to read 
history books. The mystery of the New World, the 
Western Hemisphere. 

What had happened in the Western Hemisphere be- 
fore Colnmbust For countless eons one half of the 
world had gone on believing that it was the whole 
world, while all the time the other half existed on the 
opposite side of the planet! He was amazed that his- 
tories created so casually that moment when men discov- 
ered that the world was round, not flat — the most 
astounding moment in all history. Yet it was spoken 
of in the same tone as the discovery of the Northwest 
Passage, or the sources of the Nile ! 

What had gone on over here in those countless eonst 
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Of course there were mins — Yucatan — Peru — ^MctIco. 
But there could easily have been other more ancient 
ruins of far more complex civilizations, later swept 
away by earthquakes, volcanos, inrushes of the sea. 
Brooding on this possibility, he had been groping^ un- 
consciously toward a. mode of expressing it. 

Perhaps the Girl could help him. Tes, if she were 
The Girl, she could. He made excuses to extend his 
visit at the Hazlitt's by several days. But The Girl 
never came. 



Home, he concentrated on the problem for perhaps a 
week. By degrees, his story took form. Should he 
write it in blank verse or prose T Since he hoped to sell 
it to a magazine, he was forced to decide on the more 
diSScult prose. He sat down at his table and wrote 
boldly at the top of a sheet of paper, 

THE CASSITERIDES: A MYSTERY 

and then, with the conviction that his story must have 
the appearance of reality, no matter how extraordinary 
its substance, inscribed under the title in parentheses, 

(Fragments of a Manuscript Found in a Cave 
on the West Coast of Ireland) 

A certain Thabion, Phenician sea-captain in the ser- 

. vice of Hiram, King of Tyre, has passed beyond the 

Pillars of Hercules in a trading voyage to the Cassiter- 

ides, the tin islands of the north. Two days at sea, he 
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is chased by 8 strange ship. The ship shoots at him 
balls of exploding fire that tear away his oar-hanks and 
sails. Running longside the crew of the strange ship, 
who are tall, yellow-haired men, force Thabion and his 
men on hoard, then let the Pbenician galley sink. 

This strange ship hails from a land called Chozeba, 
beyond the western seas. Just as the people of Europe 
and the Mediterranean have always believed that the 
Western Ocean led to nameless terrors, so the people of 
Chozeba have believed about their Eastern Ocean. 
But the present King of Chozeba is, it seems, an enter- 
prising fellow; he has commissioned a captain of 
his, Mibzar, to explore and, if there is a country be- 
yond the Eastern Ocean, to lay hands on some of its 
inhabitants and bring them home. All this Mibzar ex- 
plains to Thabion, half apologetically. Thabion is 
hardly less amazed at the story than at the fact that 
Mibzar speaks the tongue of the Hebrews. 

"The tongue of the Hebrews!" cries Mibzar. "We 
speak our own tongue!" 

Then Thabion, questioned about himself, sullenly ex- 
plains that he serves Hiram and intimates that Hiram 
will take due vengeance. 

' ' Hiram ! ' ' Mibzar interrupts. Thabion must be 
mad. Why they know all about Hiram. Hiram's land 
lies far on the other side of another ocean to the west 
of them. South of them, along this other ocean is a 
country of gold called Ophir (Peru! the reader was 
to understand) from which gold is carried west to 
Hiram's kingdom. 

"Ophirl To the westi" It is Thabion'a turn to be 
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amazed. "My master Hiram's land is to the east of 
this, and Ophir far to the east of him. You have un- 
fortunately mistaken your course. The stars have he- 
come confused to you." 

So the ar^ment goes on, more heated, leading no- 
where. And while they argue, Mibzar's ship is caught 
in a furious storm that hurls it onward, helpless, a day 
and a night and finally dashes it upon a rocky coast. 
Those who drag themselves from the waves are attacked 
by a band of wild, murderous Celts. Thabion, wounded, 
manages to creep unobserved into a cave above the 
breakers; and, there, on a handy bit of parchment, 
sets down his amazing experience before he dies. . . . 

All this was told in sections with rows of dots be- 
tween, and Stan toiled for days to make these sections 
seem like the haphazard fragments of a decayed manu- 
script, yet tell the story clearly. The reflections of 
Thabion, the talk and manners of the strange men, the 
argument, all this was elaborated, cut, rewritten, till 
Stan felt it had the fullest measure of reality he could 
give it. Yet it dropped so far short of representing 
his emotion at the thought of the Mystery that he 
copied it rather hopelessly. 

At Winton's Book Store he leafed through the mag- 
azines, considerii^ each in turn. After much de- 
bate, he mailed ' ' The Cassiterides " to " Short 
Stories." 

Ten days later, on Saturday September ninth, at 
half past nine in the morning, a magic letter came, out 
of which danced "oflfer you ten dollars," "pay on 
publication." 
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"I can write one a week!" he declared, borsting in 
on the family with the letter. 

He knew he could. Why, it had really taken only 
three days to write "The Cassiterides. " Over forty 
dollars a month, almost as much as his father was mak- 
ing — and his mother could quit travellii^. 

The family was thrilled. Beryl rushed across the 
street to spread the news through her friend, Lottie 
Scatchard. 

The letter from "Short Stories" was an offer. It 
required acceptazice. Stan decided not to be too pre- 
cipitate. The editor of "Short Stories" must not 
think he couldn't sell his stories elsewhere. It 
wouldn't do any harm to wait a little before answering. 
Stan did wait, until two o'clock in the afternoon, and 
then carried his answer to the post-office to make sure 
it got off on that day's mail. 

As Mr. Hilgert told callers the news, his eyes glowed 
in the way that Stan had n't seen them glow since that 
day when he proudly ordered the Bryan and Sewall flag 
to the top of the pole. To him Stan's sudden promise of 
a brilliant career was a recompense for his own sense of 
failure. It was himself blossoming into success. That 
day he wrote in the diary: 

Clear warm day. We canned some pluniB. 
Ur. Coatello brought us a load of wood. 
Capt. Dreyfus was found giiilty to-day 
and eenteDced to 10 yeaj^ impneoomeiit. 



And then in lai^er, redder, more exultant, strokes than 
had recorded the two elections of Cleveland, or Bryan's 
visit to Huron City: 

Stan sold a story to a New York magaziae 
to-day for tea dollars. 



From the post^ffice Stan hurried to the library. His 
first thought was another tale about Chozeba. No idea 
occurred to him at the moment, however, and foraging 
through the stacks he brought out and tumbled on the 
reading-room table a pile of books on Java, the French 
in Canada, Thibet, Ancient Egypt, and the Mound 
Builders. Several plots flitted through his mind; they 
needed only a local habitation and skimming book after 
book he jotted down telling bits of history, legend, 
local color. In his room that evening, he decided , 
to lay his second story in Egypt during the Captivity. 

The plot was dramatic ; the story almost wrote itself. 
On the second day it was revised, copied, and des- 
patched to "Short Stories." In "The Black Cat" at 
Winton's, he had seen the announcement of a short 
story contest. A third story, laid in Java at the time of 
the Dutch conquest, was completed in three days more 
and went off to "The Black Cat" competition. 

The Egypt story came back very promptly with a re- 
jection slip, so did the next Ave stories. Stan met 
Mrs. Crane on the street and when he described his 
troubles she suggested the advantages of typing. Mr. 
Crane would let him use the typewriter after office 
hours. 
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So, after five and on Saturday afternooua, Stan 
could be seen in Crane's Law Office, pecking out his 
stories with one finger on the antique rattle-trap type- 
writer, revising as he went. "The Black Cat" had 
returned the Java story (long before the announce- 
ment of the prizes, qaeerly), but "The Black Oat" got 
another. So did "The Gray Goose," "The White Ele- 
phant," and "The Yellow Dog" — all that menagerie 
trailing the dusky feline of Boston. From "The Tel- 
low Dog" his story came back folded round a yellow 
card, bearing in crepe type, "The Yellow Dog is Dead." 
So might the others have been dead, so far as Stan was 
concerned; revision and typing had no discernible eEFecl 
on the editors. And though he afterward submitted 
each story to "Harper's," "The Century" and "Scrib- 
ner's" the result was the same. 

"Professor Burr told me to-day he thinks you ought 
to have more classical lai:^uages, if you 're going to 
follow a literary career," 

Thus his father broke the family muteness one even- 
ing the third week in October. 

"He says you might go over to Huron City High 
School and take up one or two courses in Latin or Qreek. 
They teach Greek over there." 

Mr. Hilgert was becoming uneasy over Stan's failure 
immediately to realize his promise of success. He him- 
self had never studied Latin or Greek and the men- 
tion of these subjects had a conjuring effect. No doubt 
Greek and more Latin was the one thing Stan lacked. 

"All right," Stan agreed, preoccupied. 

Yet he started in at the Huron City High rather 
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gladly. He was becoming uneasy, too, at his failures ; 
he had been afraid his father might suggest that he 
ought to go to work. Work, that had but one meaning 
— an ofSce, op a store. 

A visit to Beginning Greek convinced Stan that 
catching up with the class would involve more study 
than he could spare from his stories. He said nothii^ 
of this at home, substituting an English course in- 
stead. 

"Too bad Stan didn't pass all his studies last year," 
said a friend of Mrs. Hilgert's, assuming that Stan was 
making up high school credits. Stan passed the remark 
in silent contempt. 

Despite more Latin and supposed Greek, Stan's man- 
uscripts came back with the same dull regularity. 

Slivers, who had been respectful of Stan's bold pre- 
diction that he could spin forty a month out of his im- 
agination, lost interest now. Slivers was making a solid 
twenty-five a month at Donaldson's, paid on the last 
Saturday of every month, and as time went on and even 
"*rhe Cassiterides" remained unpaid for. Slivers be- 
came sarcastic. 

"I wouldn't work for anybody unless I got paid 
when the job was done. A hot bunch, ' ' he com- 
mented. 

"Tou don't know anything about the literary world 
at all. That 's the tradition. To pay when the thing 'a 
published. ' ' 

"Tou mean to say men like James Whitcomb Biley 
and Richard Harding Davis and Budyard Kiplii^ have 
to wait — " 
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"Owtainly. But, of course," Stan qualified, "they 
probably publigh their storieB pretty quick after 
they 're accepted." 

"Well, why don't you write and tell them to publiah 
your Btoiy pretty quick t" 

"You can't do that. Authors never do that." 

Yet Stan had that same day almost done that. 

He ran to Winton's once a day, and sometimes twice a 
day, after the middle of the month, searching for the 
new issue of "Short Stories." He longed so much to 
handle the first money made by writing. More than 
that, to Bee his name and the words he had written on 
pages longside those of other "authors," 

"Only a flash in the pan, I 'm afraid," Mr. Hilgert 
said in January. His elation had been greater even 
than Stan's; now his dejection was greater. 

"Oh, I know he '11 succeed," Mrs. Hilgert said. "I 
know it." Her lips met in a firm straight line. 

Stan had just sent off another and more elaborate 
tale of Chozeba. Its title was "The Unknown." Look- 
ing back at his stories since "The Cassiterides, " Stan 
had to admit that none of them had meant to him what 
that first story meant. These other stories were just 
plots, good plots, but just plots, written as well as he 
could write them. "The Unknown" was conceived and 
executed with some of the emotion that had brought 
forth "The Cassiterides." Yes, "The Unknown" was 
better than "The Cassiterides." He sent it to "Short 
Stories" with a kind of desperate confidence. 

"Short Stories" accepted "The Unknown" at fif- 
teen dollars. 



Hia price was going up! Next time it would be 
twenty! 



He went to see Mrs. Crane. Mrs. Crane was kindly 
and gentle. She had read books o£ all sorts and had 
written somewhat herself. She thought that Stan's 
imagination was "quite amazing," This was his third 
call. And he had news. 

"Two stories sold to a New York magazine! I call 
that splendid for a boy of seventeen," Mrs. Crane de- 
clared. 

Seventeen seemed rather old to Stan. Still, it was 
rather good, probably. Only why didn't they pub- 
lish themt 

"The Caasiterides" was published in February. It 
made a small sensation among friends of the family. 

"Exactly how did Stan get hold of that old manu- 
script!" several persons asked. 

March, April, May, June No more acceptances. 



Stan concluded in June that be was not going to be a 
short-story writer after all. And one day, quite sud- 
denly and clearly, he saw the future he would have to 
reconcile himself to, soon or later. An ofBce, Or a 
store. An office or a store had swallowed all the other 
boys, one by one. It would him, too. There was nothii^ 
else. During his first two years at liis desk or behind 
his counter he would plan a novel; in the next three 
years, he would write it, evenings. In five years, it 
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would be published. He saw himself going to the 
maoager and asking for two weeks' leave to consult 
with his publishers about illustrations and binding. 
This leave, on account of his faithful service, would be 
granted. 

The first novel would be a historial romance like 
"Alice of Old Vincennes"; laid in the Saginaw Valley 
at the time of the French and Indian War, Stan went 
down to the "by-o" — which he had long ago learned 
was spelled "bayou" — and tried to visualize a eanoe- 
ful of Frenchmen and Indians sneaking up the shal* 
low, weedy backwater toward an English blockhouse, 
which might have stood jnst where the railroad round- 
house stood now. 

As soon as this first novel was published he would 
start on the next. His books would never have a large 
sale but would be highly praised by critics and would 
be read by a slowly growing number of discriminating 
readers who cared for the finer, permanent kind of 
historical romance. At the end of maybe fifteen years 
his books would bring in enough income so that he 
could resign from the store or the office. Of course he 
would never be able to marry. 

After all, it was not such a bad future. Most 
people would envy it. Why, then, did he look forward 
to it so despairinglyt 

8 
Wlien vacation came, he went back to the beet-fields 
with his father. 
In August the Douglas Library announced an exam- 
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inatioo for the position of assistant. On his father's 
advice, Stan quit weeding for a day to take it. On the 
library stairs, waiting for the reading-room — where the 
examination was to be held — to open, Stan found a 
crowd of high school grads, college grads, schoolteachers 
old and young. Evidently the job was considered desir- 
able. Waiting there at the foot of the line, he picked 
up a copy of "The Times," West Huron City's four- 
page newspaper, which had been tossed on a window-sill. 
He glanced through it idly, then gazed intently at: 

' ' The scholarship which Compton College has 
assigned to West Huron City will be awarded in a few 
days. Dr. Trotter, pastor of the Midland Street 
Church, is chairman of the awarding committee." 

When the applicants filed into the reading-room, 
he went up to Mrs. Mejunkin, the librarian. 

"I 'm merely taking this exam for practice, Mrs. 
McJnnkin. I could n't accept the position, because 
I 'm going to collie." 

He sat down quickly and began writing. The ques- 
tions were about books and authors, and he answerd 
them all without hesitation, save one: Who is Benrtk 
Ihsent Name two of his works. Stan knew, though 
he hardly knew how be knew, who Ibsen was. But he 
could not name any of his works. 

When he had finished and passed in his paper, he 
hurried up the street to Dr. Trotter's house. 

Dr. Trotter was sympathetic. But of course there 
were other applicants. Why hadn't Stan sent in his 
name earlier? He would ask Mr. Gribble about Stan's 
work in school. 
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"Well, failed again, did yont" Mr. Hilgert re- 
marked when, a day or so later, the result of the exam- 
ination was announced. 

Stan tamed away. Mrs. MoJunkin had already 
told him that he would have received the highest 
standing of all, had he been in the contest. He could 
not tell that to his father, because he could not tell him 
what he had told Mrs. MeJunkin — yet. 

Toward the end of the week Dr. Trotter sent word 
that the scholarship had been awarded to Stan, 
chiefly on the basis of the excellent report received 
from Mr. Gribble. 

"A scholarship r' Stan's father exclaimed. "Does 
it mean all your expenses are paid!" 

"I guess so." 

The fami^ was thrown into happy turmoil. 



CHAPTER XI 



COMPTON COLLEGE waa a tall, dingy, brick 
building on a little rise of ground, "College 
Hill," at the eastern edge of Compton, a town of fifteen 
hundred people. On the first floor were the chapel, the 
coUe^ offices, and the class-room where Frofesaor 
Vaughn, a tall, gentle snow-bearded patriarch, tanght 
Bible History, From his door a staircase agzagged up 
through the center of the building to the top floor, 
where Professor Trede, a little sharp black man, whom 
Stan diagnosed as an atheist, tanght Trig and Calcolus. 
"Fine chimney," Trede said to his class one day, point- 
ing to the staircase. "When a fire breaks loose down 
there in the basement — one 's bound to break loose 
sooner or later — it '11 have a swift clean sweep up to the 
roof, and we 11 be cooked in our seats. Aren't any 
fire-escapes, you note." The class shivered, and Trede 
chuckled. Stan almost suspected that Trede would 
have welcomed a nice, ghastly holocaust. He was sure 
now that Trede was an atheist. To be an atheist seemed 
a rather terrible thing, especially for a teacher in a 
denominational college. 

But he had to admit that Trede was the only half- 
interesting prof at Compton. The rest were murdering 
bores. 
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Did the other students suspect that fact! Appar- 
ently not. Or, if they did, they considered boiedom a 
necessary part of attending college, 

By degfrees Stan was able to classify the Compton 
students. There were the students who had been 
flunked out of Ann Arbor, the State university. There 
were the students whose parents thought Ann Arbor a 
wicked, dangerous place. There was the dribble of boys 
and girls from Compton and nearby towns with the 
vague hankering to "go to college." There was the 
small group who were preparing for the ministry, some 
of whom took their religion quietly and seriously, some 
noisily and also, perhaps, seriously. And the preps. 
Preps! There were almost as many preps as real col- 
lege students. 

No earthly excuse esisted tor the prep school. Prac- 
tically every town and village in the state had its high 
school. But the prep school satisfied the demand of a 
certain class of youngsters, mostly past high school age, 
who were too restless or lazy to linish high school and 
yet wanted the aura of being "college students." 
Naturally the prep school was a boon to Compton. It 
almost doubled the r^istration list, the fees, and the 
material for the teams. 

Prep school. Stan realized one day that Compton 
was all prep school — high school over again, preten- 
tious and cramped and musty. 

Across the street from the main building was the 
girls' dorm, beyond it the gym and beyond the gym 
the library. It was a meagre library, not a quarter so 
good as the Douglas Library. But its meagreness was 
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not the reasOQ why few students ever entered it. Comp- 
ton students judged their text-books sufficient mental 
strain. 

There was a life among the students — glee club, a ly- 
ceum, a paper, but these, too, seemed like high school 
over again. In one of the rooming-houses on Qratiot 
Street a group of boys, sent to Compton to be safe from 
the pitfalls of Ann Arbor, held periodic drunks the 
particulars of which reached Stan in envious, horrified 
whispers. This escape from boredom was not open to 
Stan. He had no access to that group of students and, 
besides, the conviction had been rooted in him since 
childhood that drunkenness was a terrible, repulsive 
thing. 

2 

The scholarship had not meant that all bis expenses 
were paid. It meant only that his tuition was remitted. 
That blow, which fell on Stan immediately at his arrival 
at the college offices, almost sent him back to the rail- 
way station. But in the middle of the afternoon he 
found a landlady near the campus who agreed to give 
him a room rent-free in exchange for taking care of the 
furnace and the lawn in their seasons and a day or so 
later he joined an "eating club" of ten boys whose 
board came to an average of one dollar and seventy 
cents a week each. This amount Stan found he could 
usually earn Saturdays, choring on farms roundabout. 

But Compton! 

One Saturday when be had walked two miles out in 
the coiintry looking for work and failed to Und it, be 
drifted into a scrubby patch of woods and sat down on 
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the eroimd, gazmg blackly at notbins. Why in hell 
had be come to Comptoul And what in hell was going 
to become of him! All his dreams of work and stories 
had vanished utterly. He fooled with the idea of sui- 
cide. If he had a revolver, and the nerve — He re- 
viewed the finding of the body, the wrong speculations 
over his motive. Then he laughed, got to his feet, 
strolled home. 

3 

In November he quit collie and went to work at 
the Compton Beet-Sugar Factory. He had no definite 
poipose. It was simply the climax of depression that 
had grown intolerable. He persuaded Nick Tierney, 
another freshman, to go with him. Nick was bored with 
college, too, though not for the same reasons as Stan. 

The only jobs open at the factory were on the night 
ahift, which went on at seven in the evening and knocked 
oflE at seven in the morning. Nick was hired as helper 
to the head chemist ; Stan was put in the clean-up gang, 
a band of youths with brooms and mops who ranged the 
three floors of the plant under command of a snarling 
old man. When the seven o'clock whistle blew at the 
end of the first night, Stan hurried out of the steamy, 
hot factory and up through the village in a foggy, icy 
dawn to the eating club, got his breakfast, went home, 
cleaned and filled the furnace and tumbled into bed. 
AH morning he tossed about, unable to sleep; in the 
afternoon he got up and tried to read, without success. 
The next day the same thing happened, and, as a result, 
on the third night, as he paused for a moment to lean 
against a pillar, he fell very soundly asleep. 
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"Hey— wake up!" The old man poked him in the 
eye with a broom. 

The rest of the night Stan carefully avoided pillars 
and walls. He found that it was dangerous even to 
lean on his mop. That day he slept dmnkenly till five 
in the afternoon. 

He hated the job. He was utterly wretched. Yet he 
had a distinct feeling of bravado. For he had learned 
through Niek, who had gone back to college after a few 
days, that his exploit waa making considerable talk on 
the campus. 

The day before the Christmas holidays, Stan was sum- 
moned to the college ofBee. "Tonng man," lectured 
Prexy, "you don't seem to value your opportunities. 
Do you intend to take further advantage of your 
scholarship or shall it be conferred on some other, more 
worthy, student t" 

Stan muttered some excuse about lack of money. The 
next morning he quit the factory and took the train for 
home- 
But West Huron City, under a si^gy, winter sky, 
was no relief from black depression. Could he face the 
life of an office or a store, and the daily route through 
these deadly familiar streets 1 
"How's college t" his father demanded. 
"All right." 

4 

In Modem History, on his first day back in Compton, 
Stan spied a swarthy figure in the front seat, glooming 
on the teacher contemptuously. In the course of the 
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recitation, Stan injected a remark about prehistoric 
America that made the figure rouse and fix an intent 
look in Stan's direction. At the end of class, the swar- 
thy student approached. 

"My name's Melendez," he announced. "Don't you 
want to come around to my room this afternoon t" 

Approaching Melendez 'a door in a Gratiot Street 
rooming-house that afternoon, Stan was amazed at a 
wild melee of thumps and oaths. He hesitated, drew 
back. But Melendez had evidently heard his step ; the 
door sprang open and Melendez explained laughing 
that he had only been blowing off steam about Compton. 
"Come in," he ordered. "That swearing doesn't 
represent anger, Hilgert. It's philosophical profanity. 
I 've gotten past being angry. What 's the use! I 'm 
in for it. Sit down." 

Melendez, Stan learned, was one of a group of 
Cubans who were being educated in the United States 
through an arrangement between the University of 
Havana and an association of American colleges. The 
year before Melendez had been at Ann Arbor. But 
during the summer an illness of bis mother's had called 
him home and now, returning to the United States late 
in the college year, he was assigned for some unknown 
reason to Compton. At this point in his narrative Mel- 
endez launched into fresh oaths, then checked himself. 
"Oh, what is the uset Let's let the goddam col- 
lege pass over our heads. We 've got five or six months 
to read and talk." 

Apparently he had divined Stan's disgust with Comp- 
ton at a glance. 
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" Come on, now, ' ' he fixed a look on Stan, ' ' talk. Ton 
look as if you knew somethii^." 

Stan's eye, as usual, had leaped to the books in the 
room. There was a row on the table, a pile on the 
trunk, a pile on a ehair. Peering closely, he saw that 
they were by authors he had never heard of or whose 
names were empty words — Schopenhauer, Hegel, 
pichte, Kant, Hume. 

Melendez, guessing Stan's ^orauce, leaped on him, 
catechised him, gave him to understand that these were 
gods in a world infinitely superior to any Stan knew. 
Stan found several of the volumes thrust into his hands, 
pages turned down and marked, with orders to read this, 
this, this. 

That day, or probably another day soon after, the 
talk came inevitably to religion. Stan discovered that 
some of the writers dealt rudely with sacred things. 

"But the Bible, ' ' he protested, when Melendez 
laughed at him for standing by a belief in miracles. 
"It states plainly that they did occur. I don't see how 
you can get away from that. ' ' 

For a year or more these matters had been bothering 
Stan at odd moments. Exactly how could miracles 
happen! Exactly where, out in the cold, limitless, 
astronomic emptiness, was Heaven located! Yet here 
was the Bible, an unanswerable concrete fact, stating 
that these things were so. 

' ' Don 't you see, ' ' Melendez explained pityingly, 
"that all these stories about miracles and risings up into 
Heaven were put into the Bible in the Middle Ages by 
the priests to fool the people t" 
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That was Stau'a first intelleetual shock. It literally 
made his mind reel. 

A day or so later, he peered back acroBS the eons to the 
time he first met Luis Mel^idez. What an incredible 
infant he had been, eighteen years old and still believing 
in miracles and a gold-fioored Heaven anspended off 
somewhere in space where all good people lived forever ! 

"Well," he came to Luis's room, dumped down an 
armful of books and settled into a chair with a fine dar 
ing sense of intellectual achievement, "I gueas I *ve 
made the leap, too." 
' "What leap!" 

"To atheism! Shake, brother sinner!" 

"Atheism! I'm not an atheist!" 

"Oh, hell, come now — " 

"If that's what you get out of Hegel," Luis broke in, 
"you don't understand him at all. Hegel t)Blieves, just 
as I do, in a Qod immanent in the universe. It 's a 
much more profoundly religious belief than this hocus- 
pocus about an anthropomorphic Qod, sitting on a 
throne." 

A Ood immanent in the universe I 

Stan decided almost at once that he believed the same 
thing. It was a very satisfactory belief. It had a 
largeness and maturity. 

Luis had a dry hammering mind that often wearied 
Stan. He had little use for poets and novelists. They 
were so abysmally unimportant compared to philoso- 
phers. And he actually convinced Stan of this, or at 
least Stan was argued into admitting it. But sometimes 
he revolted. 
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"Oh, damn your Hegel," he exclaimed one day, while 
the pair idled down by the river. "He's got nothing to 
do with me. ' ' 

"Hasn't het" Luis countered. "All the world is 
divided into two classes. Those who are Hegelians and 
are proud of it and those who are Hegelians and don't 
know it." 

Stan was silent, daunted. The remark had such an 
air of profound truth that there seemed no answer. 

He did not realize then that Luis had swallowed his 
philosophers without real digesting and that his shatter- 
ing aphorisms had been picked up in some Ann Arbor 
professor's lectures. 

Yet Lois made the rest of the year tolerable. 



It was Sunday afternoon, near dusk. Stan, Nick 
Tierney, and Bob Norman had just entered the stone 
quarry at the other end of town. Beyond the quarry 
was a patch of woods — a haunt of a certain class of town 
boys and girls Saturday afternoons and Sundays. The 
three had their eyes furtively on three girls some dis- 
tance ahead. They had really been following the girls 
out of town, with an elaborate pretence to the girls, and 
to each other, that they were not. 

The girls paused at the edge of the woods, looked 
round, conferred. The three freshmen halted in the 
middle of the quarry, fixing their gaze on a curious stra- 
tum exposed by a blast. Finally the girls started into 
the woods and, as they vanished, one turned and flick- 
ered her hand. 

"Come on," Bob whispered. 
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Stan bent down over the curious rock more intently, 
hia pulses drumming. "That certainly is a queer form- 
ation, isn't itf " he exclaimed. 

He bad no interest whatever in geology. But he 
knew that Bob had. He wanted to deter Bob from pur- 
suing the adventure. Also he wanted fiercely to pursue 
it. 

Such was the force of the pretence of easualness 
among the three that for a moment Bob hesitated, 
ashamed to express frankly his itching to follow the 
girls. Then he urged swiftly : 

"Hurry up! I know them. They 're easy. One 's 
that chippy, Bertha, that works in the White Star Laun- 
dry, and that one with the yellow straw — ^well, I 'm go- 
ing." 

Stan had dropped on his knees and was struggling to 
turn the piece of rock over. "I never saw such a re- 
markable formation," he muttered. 

Nick half followed Bob, half did n 't. 

But at this moment there was a noise at the other end 
of the quarry; a group of town boys clattered into view. 
Bob turned aside and stared at a particular rock, too, 
with a scientist's scrutiny. He disdained to let any 
town boy see him following a girl — that sort of girl. 

And presently the three wandered back toward the 
campus each angry at the others but carefully conceal- 
ing his anger. 

Coward again ! The experience he wanted so terrifi- 
cally, the experience that almost every one of his ac- 
quaintances seemed to have had over and over, the ex- 
perience he must get somehow, almost forced on him and 
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he 'd backed out. Ninny I He always laughed know- 
ii^ly -when stories were told involving that experience, 
laughed in the blas^ manner of one long in on the mys- 
tery. Sooner or later he 'd have to end that sham. But 
when) 

A June night. . . 

Coming out of the library at nine Stan chanced to see 
a bunch of students climbing the back fence of the 
campus and trailing off south across a potato field. He 
followed, curious. A second group appeared myster- 
iously from the darkness on the left. The two groups 
melted silently, climbed the fence at the end of the field, 
crossed another field, another. Half a mile from the 
campus their course led down into a gully where Stan 
saw dimly outlined a small shed, perhaps an old cow- 
shed, under some trees. Around the shed, hardly seen 
in the intense blackneES, were figures already on the 
scene, standing in knots, sprawled on the grass — tiCenty 
or thirty students or town youths, or both. At the door 
of the shed there was a whispered conference, a sniper, 
the spot of a cigarette. Stan did not understand it. 
But there was something tense in the air that made his 
pulses drum as they had drummed in the quarry and 
caused a swarm of icy-footed insects to run up and 
down his legs. 

The shed door opened, a figure came out. 

"You're next, Harry," said some onei 

Inside the shed Stan heard a woman's voice, a sil^ 
tired voice: "Come on, dearie." 

All Stan's being seemed to shrivel up inside him. He 
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stole away. Yet he hated ttimself for stealing away. 
These were matters Stan did not submit to the Heg- 
elian scmtiiiy of Lnis Melendez. 



Daring the Christmas vacation in West Huron City 
Stan had read a new novel that impressed him deeply. 
It was "The Octopus," by Prank Norris. The charac- 
ters of the story faded away rapidly but the background, 
the gigantic sweep of the California wheat-fields, the 
sense of tragic struggle between two great forces, had 
remained with him for months. 

Now, just at the end of the college year, he came upon 
another new novel whose effect was much more 
vivid. It was "Lying Prophets," by Eden Philpotts. 
Here was poetry, the wild charm of the Devon moors, 
artist lif^> ^ poignant tragedy, all fused. The ambition 
of a year ago to write a novel like "Alice of Old Vincen- 
nes" seemed puerile. But to create a thing like "Lying 
Prophets" was an ambition one could nourish and not 
be ashamed, Yes, Stan vowed to himself, an ambition 
greater than to he a Hegel — greater for him, though he 
did not put this conviction to the test of argument with 
Luis. 

And when he reached home he had half determined to 
go to the university. The university. There, one 
could find students and teachers who would understand 
that ambition, books that would help to its realization. 
The university! It was an idea he did not dare broach 
— yet. 

All summer he worked, haying, and in the beet-fields. 



Slivers' father, somewhere in Utah, wrote imexpect- 
edly, asking his family to come West. In July the 
whole Gooley tribe departed, Slivers announcing im- 
pressively that he had a line on somethii^ "gilt-edged" 
in a big mining concern's office in Salt Lake City. 
Though Slivers and Stan had drifted apart a good deal 
in the past two years, their farewell — or farewells — 
were emotional. Each had deep respect for the other's 
future. Slivers was much impressed by Stan 's persist- 
ence in his ambition. 

"You 11 be a great writer some day, Smallbones," he 
said, on one of their long walks. "Absolutely, I know 
it." 

"And you'll be a big business man," said Stan 
warmly. Slivers had grown out of his ambition to be a 
historian. Big business was his aim now. 

For many days after Slivers' going, Stan weeded 
beets in a confident glow. Yes, he would be a great 
writer. 

But one evening he met George on Midland Street. 
Say, why did n't Stan take up a correspondence course 
in electricity or chemical engineering or certified ac- 
countancy or something f Correspondence courses 
were great. He, George, had taken one, almost had it 
finished. And already he'd advanced from electrician's 
helper to wiring houses on bis own account. Making 
over sixty a month. 

Stan was thrown into uneasy doubt. After all he 
had no right to think of the university. He ought to be 
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earning money. Weakly he let George give his name to 
the correspondence school solicitor and one afternoon 
this persistent gentleman called and there was a long 
worrying ailment between the solicitor and Stan and 
his mother. 

"You 've got to make up your mind what you 're 
going to do with yourself, Stan," his mother said, when 
the solicitor had departed with the promise to return on 
the morrow and clinch the deal. 

Stan broached his secret : the university. 

"Then that is what you must do, Stan," she ex- 
claimed. "Work for that, and nothing else." 

But Mr. Hilgert was doubtful, when the idea was put 
to him in the evening. "The universityt How can we 
afford it t " 

The university bad a formidable sound to him. 

"We can do it," Mrs. Hilgert affirmed, her mouth 
meeting in a straight, thin line. "I know it." 

Stan had already amassed flfty-five dollars. To pay 
tuition, buy books, get started at Ann Arbor, he would 
need a hundred at least. "Well, we '11 see what can be 
done," said his father, worried. 

By September, Stan had almost seventy dollars. His 
father agreed to give him forty. 



A few days before the time set to leave for Ann 
Arbor, Stan and his father secured the job of packing 
up Professor Burr's books and furniture. The doctor 
had suddenly ordered Professor Burr to Florida. 
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Back of Burr's house was a shed; in the shed-loft a 
quantity of books and papers.. Stan had mounted to 
the loft on a ladder. His father stood below. And 
abruptly, as Stan reached an armful of books down 
toward his father's upatretohed hands, he made a dis- 
covery. 

His father was old! 

Stan had never before noted any change in his father. 
His father was his father, a fixed image since child- 
hood. But now, as he looked down into the face turned 
up to the light, he saw that it was drawn, sunken, in- 
tensely tired, that the lai^e pale blue eyes were too 
lai^ in the parehment-like face and had a hunted, 
ft cruelly defeated look. Stan could not endure that 
look. He turned back to the loft, gathered up another 
armful of books, tried to pretend to himself that he had 
not seen what he had seen. Why, his father was not 
old. He couldn't be old. But he was old. 

He did not want to think of the look because it in- 
truded on his plans and hopes. No, it said, you ought 
not to go to the university. You know yon ought not to 
go. You ought to stay at home, work, help out. He 
thought again of the correspondence school. One of 
those courses; yes, he ought to take one of them. But 
could het Could he give up everything he had 
dreamed oft 

The day came. His mother was away on a solicit- 
ing trip, but his father went with him to the station. 
He slipped forty dollars into Stan's pocket. Stan had 
a guilty feeling. He had an impulse to put the money 
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back into his father's hand, tell him he could get along 
without it Bomehow — an impulse he did not obey. 

That look on his father's face remained with him all 
the railway journey to Ann Arbor. It haunted him 
for days. Then he forgot it 



PART II 



CHAPTEE Xn 



SWABMS of students, students who had been every- 
where and done everything — cowboys, preachers, 
book-agents, sailors, typesetters, farmers. Chinamen, 
New Zealanders and New Yorkers — unfamiliar phrases 
chatted glibly at street corners, and around boarding- 
bouse tables — "torts," "conveyances," "S and R," 
' ' prognosis, " " hen medic, " " poly ec ' ' — gave Ann 
Arbor a pleasant bustling atmosphere of the World. 
What Ann Arbor really was, Stan had yet to learn. 

The town itself, its wide streets arched with elms and 
maples, its occasional old house set back in an old- 
fashion garden, had a certain charm which the rows of 
ugly student rooming-houses had not quite destroyed. 
Even the campus with its incredibly grotesque hodge- 
podge of architecture but half concealed by autumn- 
reddened trees and vines had some of that quality. 



Almost the first object that caught his attentitm 
was the display, in the window of Wahr's Book Store, 
of the original drawing for the front cover of the 
October "Inlander." "The Inlander," he gathered, 
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was the college magazine. The poster struck him as 
quite professionally artistic. He stepped into the store 
and bought a copy of the magazine. It had exactly 
the size and make-up of the regular magazines, 
"McClure's," "Harper's," or the "American," and 
here was the October issue out on the twenty-fifth of 
September precisely like a regular magazine — not lag- 
ging weakly toward the end of the month like the 
high-schoolish ' ' Gomptonian. ' ' And book-reviews in 
the back pages ! And in the front, precisely like a reg- 
ular magazine, too, announcement of features for the 
year — short stories by Francis Harlan Hunt, a serial by 
Vincent Williams, posters and illustrations by H. G. 
Peters, verse by Inez Quintard and Roger Trent Ken- 
dall. These names had the ring of the "arrived." 
Francis Harlan Hunt was a name certainly familiar. 
There was a story by Hunt in this issue, "The End of 
the Beginning," a story of wit, humor and verve, in- 
finitely superior to anything he had ever written, Stan 
admitted to himself. 

"The Inlander" office was the first door on the left 
in the main corridor of University Hall. Stan took 
occasion to pass that door every day ; once he saw a tall, 
dark, interesting-looking student hurry out, a portfolio 
under his arm — probably Peters. The second week of 
collie Stan entered the door himself with a story 
that had been rejected by "Short Stories" and "The 
Black Cat," rewritten, rejected by McClure's," "Col- 
lier's Weekly," and "The Gray Goose," and again 
rewritten. 

"Hello," greeted a student busily from behind a 
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roll-top desk. " Manuscript T Sure, I 11 give it to 
Kelt." 

Kelt was Eelterbom, Editor-in-Chief. 

Two days later Stan was asked to drop around to 
Eelterbom 'g rooms, Madison Street. Besides being 
of a grandeur 3tan knew only in books, — a sitting* 
room, bedroom and private bath — Kelterbom'a quar- 
ters were romantic, the first romantic interior Stan had 
ever seen. The walls were hung with Oriental swords 
and pieces of tapestry, on the table lay a Chinese book 
beside an antique dagger in a chased scabbard. 

"I picked that up in Bombay," greeted Kelterborn 
hurrying in, vigorous, blond and spectacled, to find 
Stan examining the dagger. "Here's the proofs of 
your story." He hauled some smuc^y galleys out of a 
portfolio. "Want to look 'em overt I 'm running it 
in the next issue. I 'm not sure I understand it, but 
it 's a good story. Of course, you Ve sent it around to 
all the regular mags!" 

"Why, "Stan hesitated, "I—" 

"Oh, don't be bashful about that. Tou don't think 
I 'd expect a man to give away a story he can sell T I 
get what the regulars won 't buy. Hunt 's had three or 
four stories in 'Munsey's' and a couple in the 'Ameri- 
can.' Sorry I 've got to rush off. Come to the 'In- 
lander' breakfast Sunday morning, ten o'clock at Sim- 
mons. We want you on the staff. Tou understand 
that." 

Stan found himself pushed out into the dusk, the 
smudgy proofs in his band. 

At the breakfast he met Kendall, the poet, who was 
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also editor of "Wrinkle," the college funny paper; 
Williams ; Peters, the artist ; and Hunt, short, animated, 
with big, expreasive gray eyes. By chance, or drawn 
by an instinctive interest in each other, Stan and Htmt 
found seats side by side at the end of the table. Stan 
expressed his liking for "The End of the Beginning." 
Hunt had read Stan 'a story, liked it, but was even more 
interested in "The Casaiterides" and "The Unknown." 

' ' Damn ' good stuff, ' ' said Hunt. ' ' But awfully 
limited appeal. The big popubr magazines wouldn't 
touch it." 

And he outlined his ideas of fiction writing. 

To Stan, who had thought all authors — all real 
authors — more or less divine fools who wrote what the 
inner urge made them write and who were invariably 
bad business men, Hunt's philosophy was amazing, a 
little shocking. Hunt regarded editors as victims. 
He had them card-indexed as to likes and dislikes. He 
had written "The End of the Beginning," he confessed, 
for "The Ladies' Home Journal." He thought that 
by repeated attacks he had Mr, Bok cornered. But 
evidently he hadn't him cornered yet, not quite. 

"I '11 get him yet," Hunt laughed. 

"Queer," Stan exclaimed. "That story seemed to 
me so genuine and simple, just a bit of life, written he- 
cause you had to write it, and in spite of its simplicity 
and naturalness with a unity as perfectly designed as 
that of a Greek tragedy." 

Hunt looked vague. Then he laughed. He had a 
charming, ingenuous laugh. 

"Maybe that 's so. But I did n't start with an idea. 
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I don't believe I ever start with an idea. I get hold of 
a scene or a little bit of conversation or descriptioa 
that I think 11 hit the editor I 'm aiming at, then epin 
the story as I go along. In this story I began with the 
girl standing on the steps saying 'Don't forget to re- 
member,' because that's what a girl in Baeine used to 
be saying to me all the time." 

To Stan the idea, the plot, the mood, was everything 
in story writing. He was more amazed than ever. 

But he looked at Hunt and then around the table in 
delight. Yes, the university was almost what he had 
dreamed it would be. 



He wasn't earning his way — not entirely. He had 
secured a room on Jefferson Street by the usual fumaee- 
and-Iawn arrangement. The prevailing method of 
eamii^ your board in Ann Arbor was waitii^ on table, 
or washing dishes. Waiting on table required a mem- 
ory Stan knew he did n't possess ; he did wash 
dishes in a boarding-house on East University Avenue 
for one week. The billows of gray dish-water with bits 
of food riding the crests, certain intimate details of 
boarding-house cookery, and the image of the dabby, 
pimply Junior Law who held sway at the sink longside 
pursued him in his dreams, and he quit the job. He 
might have sought dish-washing in another possibly 
more aesthetic kitchen or work in a laundry or a 
grocery or out on a farm, though the farmlands seemed 
less accessible here than at Compton — but — 

The catalog revealed a surprising array of attractive 
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eourscB. More important were infinite actiialities of the 
library and the possibilities of writing revived by the 
contact with Hunt. Hunt had sold stories for as much 
as fifty-five dollars each. Why couldn't het 

And meantime he must have money. His father had 
said, worried, ' ' If you have to have more money, we can 
send it." 

"Until I hit my stride," Stan wrote home, "could 
you spare me fifteen dollars a month T ' ' 

Luis had sworn Stan to take Baillie, if no one else. 
Baillie, Professor of Philosophy, was the one person who 
had made Ann Arbor worth while, according to Luis — 
a superman, an iconoclast, a philosopher at once scintil- 
lating and profound, probably the greatest in America. 
In a mood of reaction against philosophers and philoso- 
phy, Stan had come to Ann Arbor with half an idea 
that he wouldn't elect any philosophy at all. He 
found that be had to elect Baillie in self-defense. A 
tall dark robust mephisto, with a sharp Lowland 
twang, Baillie had dawned on Ann Arbor five years 
before after a brilliant career at the University of 
Qlasgow and speedily become the place's ruling figure. 
His personal acquaintance with men of letters, science 
and politics, his store of facts in all fields of human in- 
terest, seemed to the classes who sat under liim amazing, 
indeed infinite. He delivered judgment on all men and 
things with caustic finality. He had the bearing of a 
man afraid of neither gods nor fiends. Everybody 
took Baillie, quoted Baillie, swore by him, or at him. 
Students of History, Science, or Literature were heard 
saying that they learned more about their specialities 
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from Baillie than in their own departments. Baillie 
would no doubt have admitted that this was quite prob- 
able, and naturally his popularity with his colleagues 
was somewhat less than among the students. 

6tan elected Baillie's Philosophy 1 and was appropri. 
ately dazzled. But his thoughts turned more and more 
toward writing. 

4 
French 77. The Modem French Short Story. Balzac, 
Copp4e, Uerim^e, Maupassant. Mon., Wed., Fri, at 
11. Room 3, U. H. Students admitted only on ap- 
proval of instructor. Assiatant Professor Kraut. 
Compton had taken Stan through beginning French, 
and two minutes' conference with Dr. Kraut gained him 
admission to the delights of French 77. But French 77 
had no delights at all. Dr. Kraut's idea of study of Uie 
Modem French Short Story was the Comptonian pro- 
cedure of heavily translating blocks of text day after 
day. Half way through a story by Coppee, however, 
something happened. Stan found himself reading on 
past the day's assignment to the end, simply because 
the story made him do so. Then he realized that he 
had scarcely looked at the dictionary. 

It was a wonderful discovery, that you didn't need to 
look up every second word in order to read French. 
"When you encountered a word several times you 
learned, finally, what it must mean. Excitedly Stan 
went to the library and drew out a volume of Maupas- 
sant. It was a thrilling volume, printed in Paris, not 
a word of English in it, no foot-notes, introduction, or 
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vocabulary — French, absolutely French, with faintly 
yellowish pages and intensely black type, almost the 
smell of the boulevards on it and the Luxembourg 
Gardens and the Seine and Normandy fields — whatever 
those smells might be. Stan knew, in English, the 
Maupassant stories everybody reads but these stories 
in this French-Paris-Normandy volume struck him as 
infinitely superior. From the tales he passed on to 
"Fort come La Mort," "Une Vie," and "Pierre et 
Jean," with its famous preface. 

He devoured that preface, and redevoured. It was 
more exciting than all the rest of Maupassant put to- 
gether, the most exciting thing he had ever read. 
What a marvellous doctrine, irrefutable, the one 
supreme rule of writing! "Whatever the thing you 
want to say, there is but one noun to express it, orie 
verb to give it life, one adjective to qualify it. You 
must search till you find that noun, that verb and that 
adjective, never be satisfied by a word almost right, 
never ha/ve recourse to tricks or clownishness of lan- 
guage to avoid the problem." 

How utterly fortunate Maupassant had been to have 
a tutor like Flaubert 1 Yet intense work might approx- 
imate the same result. 

He went back to the French-Canadian story he had 
been working on. Did Labadie answer the game- 
warden "hoarsely," or "chokingly"! Was the lamp 
chimney "smashed to bits," or shattered to atoms"! 
Did the blood "slobber" or "slaver" down Villaire's 
chint 

"It's urteiresting, all right," Hunt agreed when 
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Stan confided his discovery. "Biit I can't work that 
way. If I don 't get it right the first shot, I never wilL 
Bewriting ruins my stuff. I Ve tried it." 

But Hunt, Stan reflected, was that lucky being, an 
unconscious artist — in spite of professions of material- 
ism. 

As for himself, art meant drudgery — that he saw 
clearly. 



All the rest of his life, the excitement of new ideas, 
new books, new vistas of hopes and dreams, was associ- 
ated with the vivid colors of autumn, sharp foggy 
dawns, the acrid smell of burning leaves at dusk. 



He sat in his room at West Huron City, staring out 
at the first fiakes of the Christmas storm volleying 
across the yard. On his table lay a neat pile of typed 
sheets. It was his big story, his entry for "The Pio- 
neer" Prize Contest. In late November "The Pioneer," 
a Detroit magazine, had offered a prize of twenty-five 
dollars for the best story written by a student of the uni- 
versity. "Winning seemed to Stan a bare possibility. 
Hunt and Williams, both more skilled than he, would 
put out their best and what other talent might not be 
brought out by such an occasion f That girl, Nancy 
Wills, for instance, who had never deigned to contrib- 
ute to "Inlander," but had sold stories, it was said, to 
"Collier's" and the "Chicago Daily News." 

There was a stamping on the front porch downstairs. 
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and Mr. Hilgert came into the house whistling. Snow- 
storms always sent Mr. Hilgert 'b spirita up. Stan 
heard his father go on to the kitchen, then return to the 
living-room, shake down the coal-stove and pour in a 
scuttle of coal, singsonging: 

Blow high, blow low, not all its mow 
Could quench our hearth-fire's roddy glow. 

The arm-chair creaked. 

Stan waited a moment, then did an unprecedented 
thing. He gathered up the story and walked down- 
stairs. 

His mother glanced up, a quick qnestion on her lips, 
her hands not ceasing their short vigorous strokes. 
Like Stan she was home for the holidays, and every 
visit home was filled with furious sewing for herself. 
Beryl and Opal. But her lips met in a firm line and 
she did not speak. She was learning by years of ex- 
perience that she should not ask questions of Stan un- 
less invited. 

"Do you want to read itT' asked Stan. 

His father and mother stared at him, astonished. 
They both knew what "it" meant, "it's" tremendous 
import, but no one had ever been allowed to read a 
story before publication, hardly to ask a question about 
it. Stan himself was astonished, and a little irritated 
at his own generosity. 

"Well, do you?" he demanded. 

"You read it out loud, Walter," beamed Mrs. Hil- 
gert. 

"Oh, no," Stan protested. 
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Bat his father, l^ng down Volume III of Becltis' 
"Earth and Its Inhabitants," took the maniiseript. 
" ' At Crow 'Wing Station,' " he read, and his face lit. 

How absurd, Stan reflected at that moment, to think 
that his father was old. His father's face, as he read 
the title of the story, was actnall; yoimg ! 

Stan fled to the kitchen. There he paced up and 
down, listening to the drone of his father's voice in the 
living-room. The drone ceased. 

"StanI" his mother called. 

He walked back. 

"Pretty good atory," commented Mr. Hilgert. 

"Stan, it 's simply fine," glowed Mrs. Hilgert. 
"I 'm sure it will win." 

He seized his manuscript and made for the stairs. 
How he hated the caress in his mother's voice, her loving 
assurance that it would win! 

"But Stan," she sighed wistfully, "I wish it could 
end happily. Couldn't — " she hesitated — "couldn't 
either Jim or the other man get the girl somehow, after 
allt People would like it better, Stan." 

"Oh, no!" he cried, outraged. "It 's — " He wanted 
to explain that the story had been conceived with an in- 
evitably tr^ic outcome, that every phrase had been 
rigorously chosen to exploit this mood and this alone. 
But he only said : " It 's impossible ! ' ' 

"All right," she agreed. "Probably it 's best this 
way. ' ' 

"Seems pretty good to me," repeated Mr. Hilgert. 

Upstairs, Stan sat down, fuming. Then the slow 
thought came that perhaps bis mother was right. Of 
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course a ta^ed-on ending would rain it artistically, 
but— 

He took pencil and wrote rapidly a new ending, an 
ending in which he did not believe at all. 

He said nothing to his mother about it. 



Entering the "Inlander" ofBce one noon late in 
February, he found an excited group. 

"Hello," exclaimed Kendall. "Do you know you Ve 
won the prize I" 

The group crowded round with congratulations, 
but Stan mumbled something and made for the door. 

"Here, come back!" cried Hunt. "I want details 
of your life and achievements for the 'Daily'!" 

Next morning the "Daily" bore the headline "Hil- 
gert Wins" over a column-story of the life and career 
of Ethelstan Hilgert. By a stroke of luck, "Short 
Stories" had published "The Unknown" in its Feb- 
ruary issue, just on the news-stands, and Hunt's casual 
reference to that event gave the impression that Hilgert 
was an arrived author whose winning the contest was 
no surprise to those who knew his work. Stan mailed 
home a copy of the "Daily." 
For four days he moved about in a divine glow- 
On occasion he discovered an exultant voice chanting 
inside; "Moi, j'ai gagne le grand prix. Moi, j'ai 
gagnS Le grand prix." In French, for some reason, the 
words had a greater power of driving home the dazzling 
truth than in English. He bad won, he alone. It 
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was a greater trimnph than selling his first story even 
though "At Crow Wing Station" was immensely less 
artistic than "The Cassiterides. " As he crossed the 
campus or entered a class-room he imagined dozens of 
envions eyes following him. But Stan had a cnriously 
naive idea of the campus world. What chance had a 
short story prize-winner to attract attention when the 
campus was habited by such demigods as "Two-Mile- 
Bim" Kellt^g and Willy HestonT 

On the evening of the fourth day, when he came baclt 
to his room after supper, Mrs. Fancher, his landlady, 
called out: 

"Somebody to see you in your room, Mr. Hilgert." 

Probably Hunt, Stan thought, as he ran upstairs. 
Hunt had never called, though he had often promised to 
do so. 

But it was Clyde Schuler, a freshman, and one of 
Mr. Hilgert's old pupils at the Schweitzer School. 

"Hello," said Clyde. 

Stan's first thought was that Clyde had come to offer 
congratulations. But Clyde did not refer to the prize. 
He sat down uneasily. 

"Have you heard from homet" he got out finally. 

"No, not this week. Why?" 

"Oh, nothing." His hand fumbled in his pocket. 
"Nothing," 

After a few moments more he got to bis feet, mum- 
bling that he had to go. But, at the door, he turned 
with a sudden burst of courage and hauled out of his 
pocket a bit of paper. 
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"Thought you might want to see this," he apolo 

gized. 
It was a clipping from the West Huron City "Times." 
Stao's father bad been stricken with paralysis in his 

school-room two days before. 



CHAPTER XIII 



ACBEATUEE lay in bed gazing vacantly at the 
ceiling. Its neck was long and gaunt above the 
covers. At intervals a gulp traveled down that long 
neck. At longer intervals the head moved slightly and 
the immense, pale-blue eyes stared at the people aroiind 
the bed. 

The creature was a man. It was his father. No, it 
was not his father. It couldn't be. Tet it was. 

His premonition was no longer a premonition. This 
was his father. It really had happened. It was not 
merely an ugly dream. 

The sea-sick trolley ride to Detroit, for there had been 
no night train on the Ann Arbor railroad ; the intermin- 
able hideous miles of Michigan Avenue; the late train 
north ; the hurryii^ through the slushy streets at one in 
the morning; the light in the dining-room window; the 
cautious opening of the front door; Beryl and Opal, 
asleep on the lounge; his mother, ber face white and 
taut, and then — this, this on the bed. 

"Why didn't you let me know r^ht oflEf" he de- 
loanded. 

"Oh, Stan," she hung in his arms, sobbing, "we 
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thought he 'd get better. The doctor said he might. " 

She herself had been summoned by telegraph from a 

town oflF in the woods of Ogemaw County. 

"Stan," she exclaimed, "he recognizes you! See!" 

The figure on the bed fixed its great, pale eyes on 

Stan. The lips moved. Or did they I Then the eyes 

turned again to the ceiling. 

"He did recognize you! Didn't he, Mrs. Forrest!" 
She appealed to the neighbor woman who was watching 
with her. "To-morrow hell be better. I know it. 
He recc^nized you, Stan! The first person he 's rec- 
ognized. 

Morning seemed to verify her prophecy. 

The great eyes lighted on various faces about the bed 
in almost certain recognition. For the first time since 
his stroke, Mr. Hilgert seemed actually to relish the 
liquid food poured between his rigid teeth. 

Beryl and Opal WMit about the house singing. The 
procession of visitors joked and laughed. The sun 
shone. The snow banks along the streets slumped 
visibly. The sidewalks glistened. The streets ran 
muddy streams. Stan thought of Eden, the brooks 
boiling wildly down the hills toward the Chippawassee, 
his joy at the ending of winter. 

"He '11 be out of bed by the end of the week," pre- 
dicted Mrs, Hilgert. "I know it." 

Her lips met in the firm, thin line that alwaj^ fol- 
lowed these words. How often Stan had sneered in- 
v.ardly and sometimes audibly at her confident "I know 
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it, ' ' hoping that her prediction of good would be proven 
false, even when it concerned himself. Sometimes, in 
spite of his hope, that "I know it" had been justified 
magnificently. Would it now t 

All that day and the nest the figure on the bed grew 
or seemed to grow in strength and intelligence. It was 
no longer a creature. It was a man, who almost shook 
off the tight invisible fetters on muscles and tongue. 

But when the next momine came, the watchers were 
startled to see that he was again a thing. 

The eyes fixed vacantly on the ceiling. Worse, the 
breakfast poured between the idle teeth refused to pass 
down the long gaunt throat. To avoid strai^ling the 
creature, it was necessary to turn him over on his face 
swiftly 80 that the liquid could escape through the teeth 
again. 

What had happened f 

"Well — " said Dr. LaRue, after an hour in the bed- 
room. 

"Well, whatt" cried Mrs. Hilgert. 

"Well, that's all. It 'a only a temporary relapse, I 
hope." 

"But what caused itt" 

Dr. LaBue put on his coat. "It's hard to say. 
Please don't be discouraged. There 's no reason to be 
discouraged, yet." 

All that day the creature stared at the ceiling. All 
the next. 

"There 's nothing to do," the doctor admitted, the 
following morning. 
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Nothing to do but watch a creature, once a man, 
starve to death under their eyes. The long muscled 
arms and legs wasted to bone. The eyes grew more 
vacant, more immense, in a face that became a bit of 
yellow parchment stretched to the breaking-point over 
some sharp-edged bones. Now and then the fingers 
made a spasmodic clutch in the covers, the throat gulped, 
the head swui^ violently from side to side — reflex of 
the hunger gnawing in him, the wrestle of the dying 
beast in its trap. 

"No, no!" The doctor met Mrs. Hilgert's pleading. 
"You musn't try to feed him. It would choke him to 
death, ' ' 

Yet choking to death would have seemed merciful. 

Stan went into the back yard and worked furiously 
on the woodpile, trying to pretend to himself for five 
minutes that this horror did not exist. 

He reentered the bedroom in the early evening. 

"He's been quiet for an hour," his mother said. 

The eyes quit the ceiling and fixed on Stan. They 
grew intent. 

"He sees you, Stan! He's trying to speak! Go 
closer. ' ' 

"Father, it 's me," Stan whispered, "What is itT" 

The lips moved, seemed to frame some inaudible 
words. 

"What is it, Walterl Tell Stan! What is itt" 

Suddenly the figure lifted, and a bony arm pointed to 
the bureau at the side of the bed. 

"It's something in the bureau," Mrs. Ililgert ex- 
claimed. She ran around the bed. The arm pointed 
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straight at the middle drawer. She jerked the drawer 
open, tumbled on the floor two cotton shirts, a few 
roUed-up pairs of socks, a night-gown. 

The eyes fixed again on Stan, again the lips framed 
despairing inaudible words. Then the ^ure sank 
back, sighing. 

"What was it, Walter!" Mrs. Hilgert pleaded. 

The eyes gazed at the ceiling, vacant, helpless. 

Stan and his mother stared at each other. 

"I wonder what he means," she exclaimed. 

Two hours later, the creature roused again, suddenly. 
Its eyes searched the room, 

"Stan!" Mrs, Hilgert called. 

As Stan came into the room, the eyes leaped at him 
with the same violent intentness, the arm lifted and 
pointed at the bureau. 

"Stan, you go there! Open the drawer! See what 
he wants!" 

Stan went, with a ghastly shiver at his heart, opened 
the drawer, held up this article and that. But the look 
in the immense terrifying blue eyes remained unsatis- 
fied. The creature sank back, sighing. 

A few minutes later something impelled Stan's 
mother to feel the pulse in one of the bony wrists. Then 
she stared at the face. 

"Stan," she moaned, "he 's dead." 

Stan stood straight up, looking down at his father, 
and suddenly began to sob, sobs that gripped his throat 
like bony, strangling fingers. 



CHAPTER XrV 

THE BETUBN 

"TTTORRY!" 

W "That's what the doctor said. Worry." 
"But," Stan protested uneasily, "at Christmas he 
seemed so — so — ^he wasn't worrying then, and just re- 
cently — " 

He was thinking of what they bad told him — his 
father's excitement at the news about the "Pioneer" 
Prize, how he had carried that copy of the "Daily" 
everywhere, showing it triumphantly to the teachers, to 
the lodge, to friends and strangers in offices and stores 
on Midland Street, how he had taken it finally to the 
Huron City "Herald" where, by the same fatality that 
had befallen "Spring's Message," it had been lost be- 
fore it reached the composing room. Miss Steinmiiller, 
a teacher at the Schweitzer School, had called only an 
hour ago and told in minute detail of Mr. Hilgert'a 
eager aecount of his son's future. 

" — just recently he didn't seem worried." 
"Well," Mrs. Hilgert was reluctant, "the doctor 
said that — that the effect of worry might not come till 
months after the worry was past. Tou see — " 
"Whatl" 

"Well, you see, Stan, all last fall be worried terribly. 

I told him over and over that there wasn't the slightest 

danger of them asking for the money before we paid it 

back. But he would worry." 

168 
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"Who askingl" he demanded with alow dread. 

Mrs. Hilgert was silent. She seemed to be sorry she 
had spoken. 

"Who asking I" he insisted. 

"Well, you might as well know, Stan. He took that 
forty dollars he gave you out of the lodge's treasury. 
I told him it was safe, because the lodge always bad a 
surplus and the deposit was in his name. But he kept 
saying, 'Suppose something should happen and they 
should ask to see my bank-book f Just before Christ- 
mas we put it all back. We tried to put it back before, 
but—" 

The thought leaped on Stan that he, he himself, had 
killed his father. If be had refused that forty dollars 
in September, or if he had □ 't asked for any more after- 
wards — 

It was the necessity of supplying him with money, 
month by month, that had made a speedy repaying of 
of the lodge's money impossible. He, his selfishness, 
had killed his father. 

"Well," he said as steadily as he could, "I 'm going 
to quit the university and go to work." 

Work meant a store, or an office; work meant the end 
of his dreams. By ruining his own life, he would do 
penance for having killed his father. 

"Oh, no, Stan; I don't think you 'd better do that." 

"Yes," bitterly, "I must." 

"I think you 'd better go back," she said slowly. 
"We have the insurance, a thousand dollars. We can 
get along for now. And you wrote that you had a 
chance of a job in the university library next year." 
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"Yes," gloomily. 

"Yon better go back. You 're going to be a wnter, 
Stan. I know it. Yon can't break off your career 
now." 

"I tbinb I 'd better quit," 

"No," her lips met in that firm, thin line. "You 
go back." 

After all, this idea that he had killed his father was 
absurd. To his mother, the worry that had killed his 
father had been merely the result of failure to accom- 
plish what the family could have accomplished by harder 
work and better planning. Wasn't that her thought t 
Yes, it must be. The sacrifice of sending him to the 
university was justified absolutely by his winning the 
prize, by his evident promise of a career. . . . 

It was ten years later that Stan learned, by accident, 
bow bitterly his mother's family had criticised her for 
allowing him to return to Ann Arbor, "Hilgert did n't 
leave a red cent, "said Uncle Matt Betts, "except the in- 
surance, and that was practically all taken to pay the fu- 
neral and debts. Yet that fool Fannie lets the young 
loafer beep on wasting money at Ann Arbor." 

Uncle Matt forgot that, save for his carelessness, 
the Hilgerts would not have been left with nothing but 
the insurance. This consideration did little to heal the 
bite of Uncle Matt's criticism, however, when it finally 
reached Stan. 



CHAPTER XV 



iirriHIS is it," said Hunt, peering up at the doorway. 
X "Thirty-eight." 

The dim street was lined, both sidea, with these gray, 
ugly houses, set close together. Their blinds were 
closed tight; they seemed deserted. But, as Stan fol- 
lowed Hunt up on the porch of Thirty-eight, he saw 
light in the cracks of the blinds, and heard a tinny 
piano. 

Stan had known for months of these periodic trips 
of Hunt's to Detroit, though he had never understood 
their significance. 

"Well, I can't make this story go^my head 's all 
wuzzy. I 'm going to Detroit to-morrow," Hunt would 
say. Or, "Great Scott, I feel as if I could write a 
dozen stories this week. I 've just been in Detroit." 

When Hunt had remarked, the day before Decoration 
Day, that he was off for Detroit for a couple of d^s, 
Stan ventured, "T 'd like to go along." 

Hunt had looked surprised. "All r^ht, come 
aloi^." On the trolley ride in Hunt said, a little 
shame-faced, "I hope I don't shock you too much, Hil- 
gert." Stan assured Hunt that he couldn't be shocked, 
though strangely he did n 't understand, even yet. 

After dinner Hunt had manoeuvered to get away. 
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but had finally asked, ' ' Want to come along f ' ' 

"Of course." 

A negro opened the door of Thirty-Eight and led 
them down a hallway to a room — empty, but set round 
with chairs. 

"I 've got to find out whether she 's here." Hunt 
pulled out a cigarette. "I don't know whether she 's 
here or not." 

A door opened somewhere. There was a rustle of 
silk and nine girls filed in, giggling. Each one 
clutched around her a bright-colored silk dressing-gown. 
Below the dressing-gowns were bright slippers and bare 
legs. 

" 'I don't know,' " one of them mocked, and they all 
giggled more violently. 

Another girl, a tall girl with dazzling blond hair, 
looked at Stan and communicated the joke. "It 'b 
Violet. An awful nice fella came in just now and asked 
for her specially. Mrs. Parrell says, 'What 's the mat- 
ter! Don't you want tot' And Violet says, 'I don't 
know.' " 

The nine choked with giggles. 

" 'I don't know,' " a third one mocked. It seemed a 
great joke. 

But suddenly the gi^les stopped and the nine fixed 
their eyes in a business-like way on their callers. 

"Did you see the parade!" a little dark girl asked. 

"No," said Hunt. "Listen, where is Louise!" 

"On a vacation," said the big, blond girl in a deep 
singsong. Everybody laughed again. It seemed to 
mean something. 
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"Well," Htmt rose, "Guees well be going on." 

But Stan was already out in the hallway with the 
same shrivelled-up feeling inside that he had expe- 
rienced in the gnlley behind the campus at Compton. 

"Well," Hunt considered, as th^ walked down the 
street, "I 11 have to look up Florence. She 's the only 
other one here in Detroit that I like. But I can't get 
her till ten o'clock. She works in a candy store on 
Woodward. Great Scott, I 'm sorry about Louise. 
Come on, let 's go to the Island." 

"Did you notice that little dark thing in red, with her 
hair in a braid V Hunt asked on the trolley ride down 
Jefferson Avenue. "They call her the Zeta Delt." 

He gave details. 

"There 's a girl at Forty-three they call the Qamma 
Chi," he added. 

"Gee," commented Stan. 



The canals of Belle Isle were slow rivers of soft- 
colored spheres, rose, orange, green. Each sphere was 
a lantern, hung on the prow of a canoe. The canoes, 
like the lanterns, seemed to float on air. From them 
came the languid strum of mandolins. 

Strolling along the canals, Stan recovered from 
the shiver that had assailed him in Number Thirty- 
eight. 

Two girls sat on the grass. They were watching the 
canoes, but they seemed very much aware of Stan and 
Hunt passing on the gravel walk behind them. 

"Let 's go back," suggested Hunt. 
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Stan and Hunt crossed tlie grass and aat down. 

"Hello," said Hunt. 

"Hello," one of the girls said finally. 

Stan ventured to look at the girl nearest him. He 
had an impression that she was pretty. 

"Awfully nice, isn't it I" he suggested. 

"Sort of." 

Across the canal beyond some trees was the pavilion, 
its terrace crowded with tahles. 

The night had done something to Stan, 

"Let 's go and have a soda," he proposed. 

She considered. "All right." 

"Where you goingt" the other girl exclaimed. 

"Just over here," Stan's girl said. "Be back in a 
minute." 

Out in the light Stan discovered that she was pretty. 
She had large, dark eyes, and her hair was coiled 
smoothly down around her face in a way that had 
always taken his fancy. She was younger than he 
had thought — could n't be more than seventeen. 

"What 's your namef" he asked, as they sat down at 
a table. 

"Olive." 

"Olive what!" 

"Just Olive. What 's yourst" 

"Phil," he declared with a delightful sensation of 
wickedness. 

"Phil whatt" 

"Just Phil." 

"I bet you 're lying." She looked across the terrace 
indifferently. 
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"Tour name just suits you. That 's what you are — ■ 
olive." 

"Am IV She jerked out a powder-puff. 

"Don't do that. I meant — I like you just as you are. 
Your skin 's such a beautiful, deep, dusky olive color." 

She looked straight at him for the first time, curious. 
"Say is that your name — Phil!" 

"Sure." 

"Tou 're a funy one." She restored the powder-puff 
doubtfully to its receptacle. 

With that direct glance of hers he had made a new 
discovery. One of her eyes had something wrong with 
it — a speek in the iris. The whole eye was slightly con- 
tracted. That was a pity; otherwise she was almost 
beautiful. 

"I 've got to go," Olive announced, finishing her 
soda. "Bessie '11 get scared." 

"Oh, no, not yet." 

"Yes," she insisted. 

But when they crossed the canal bridge to the spot 
where Hunt and Bessie had been left on the grass, no 
one was visible. Stan had excitedly hoped for this. 

"Bessie!" Olive called. She turned. "They 're 
gone." 

"Let 's sit down." 

"Well — " She walked tentatively to a bench. 

Stan knew a great deal about the machinery of seduc- 
tion from oral anecdotes, newspaper stories, and 
novels. What device should he employ! The girl had 
let herself be picked up ; that probably meant she would 
allow farther advances. But what she would n 't allow, 
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he would take. She was his prey. He felt quite mth- 
leas — the grim mthlessness of nineteen — too long de- 
nied its full scope of manhood. The oi^anized and 
legalized sin of Number Thirty-eight had tamed him 
sick ; this proposed sin of his own was so alluring that 
it admitted of no debate. Yes, she was his. He would 
have something to tell Hunt ! 

The most common device he knew, was to get a girl 
drunk. There was a difficulty about that. He had 
never tasted even a glass of beer. How could he be 
sure that he wouldn't get drunk, toof Well, he must 
take the chance — drink as little as possible himself, 
and persuade her to drink a lot. 

He bitched closer, slid his arm along the top of the 
bench. 

"Let 's go and have a drink," he proposed in as 
seductive a tone as bis parched tongue could manage. 

She jumped up. 

"I 'm going home." 

"HomeT' He leaped after her, aghast. 

"You don't need to come." 

"Please, not yet," 

"Oood-by." 

She walked rapidly toward the trolley station. He 
t^ged at her heels, climbed on the car with her. 

Olive lived with her sister over a saloon, two miles out 
Grand River Avenue. She said good-night at the door 
very casually. . . . 

When Stan reached the hotel. Hunt had not returned. 
Stan lay all night in a half-doze. It was his first night 
in a large city, and he found that what the books said 
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was tme. The noise in the streets never stopped. The 
bang of trolley-ears and the clatter of cab-horses 
lasted till one, two, three o'clock, then gave way to the 
clatter and hang of milk-wagons. Even without the 
racket, it is doubtful whether Stan would have slept. 
For Hunt did not return at all, and Stan pictured too 
vividly the delights in which his partner in adventure 
must be revelling. 

In the morning he found Hunt in the lunch-room 
across the street. 

"Great Scott, did you get a look at that thing you 
left me witht Wore glasses, and her face was all pim- 
ples. I shook her pretty quick. I looked up Florence. 
Tours was a peach. Did you get her!" 

"No," said Stan darkly, "I thought I wouldn't 
last night. I'm going to to-night." 



That summer Stan stayed in Ann Arbor and worked 
on a truck-farm south of town. 

He went in to Detroit several times to see Olive. 
Finding seduction impossible, he had decided that to se- 
duce her would be quite shameful. He wrote her letters 
that convinced him he must be in love with her. On 
each journey in, he made new resolves to put some of 
his warm phrases into action. But he never got beyond 
an arm across the back of a park bench. 

Olive r^arded Stan as a puzzle not exciting euorgh 
to miravel. She did not appreciate the superior nature 
he was lavishing on her. She cared nothing at all about 
his superior nature. 
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Once, as they sat in Palmer Park, he hauled out a 
volume of Maupassant. ""What 'a thatt" she de- 
manded, snatching it. "You can read that stufft" 

"Yes," he confessed. 

"You 're a funny one. Let 's go and have a sundae." 

Yet, inexplicably, he continued to go to see her. 

When he arrived at the flat one stifling Sunday morn- 
ing in August, Olive emerged from the back room in 
startling array. 

"Hello, funny. I decided to be grown-up." 

She had done her hair on the top of her head, and 
had spent two weeks' wages on a tight, black jet dress 
with long tight sleeves and a skirt below her shoe-tops. 

Stan saw that she was quite ugly, and that there was 
no longer any excitement even in the pretence of being 
in love. He carried out the day's program — a trip 
to "Bob-Lo" — but he never went to see her again. 



CHAPTER XVI 

WORE AND ENVY 

1 

HIS job in the University Library, Trhicb began 
with the opening of college, was at the delivery- 
counter. At rush hours — ten and eleven in the morning 
and seven to eight at night — students charged the 
counter six deep and the job was rather desperate. 
Barely, however, did any student call for a book not 
directly prescribed by an instructor and Stan soon 
learned what every attendant had to learn or perish — 
the exact location in the stacks of the thousand or so 
volumes of History, Science and Literature most in de- 
mand. He would sweep down the front of the clamor- 
ii^ horde, gather up twenty slips, sort them swiftly as 
he dived into the stacks, bringing Beaumont and 
Fletcher's "Knight of the Burning Pestle" to the top 
and Erdwurm's " Entwickelung der Deutchen Chemie 
im 19ten Jahrhundert" to the bottom. Swerving by in- 
stinct into the eighth side aisle, left, he would take 
three strides, stoop, and, without glancing at the shelf, 
snatch Beaumont and Fletcher Vol. 2 from the middle of 
the bottom tier of 822B, and gallop on. 

In five minutes he would emei^e staggering under a 

ton of knowledge which he shot this way and that 

into clutching hands — sometimes the right hands. To 

remember who craved "The Knight of the Burning 

ISO 
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Pestle," the spectacled little Jew witli egg on bis neck- 
tie, or the tall, gawky girl with green buttons and no 
eyebrows — that was a trick Stan never learned. The 
throng had to fight it out. 

Often the slip bore some such legend as "Night of 
the Burning Pistol, by Benj. Johnson," but one soon 
learned that the satisfaction of sending the pursuer of 
culture back to get author, title and volume-number 
right was n't worth the time it took. 

Here at the delivery desk, one mameuvered automat- 
ically with the class-room battalions — with the heavy 
tramp, tramp, tramp of Dobie's History 4 from Mar- 
athon to Waterloo, the jolty anecdotal canter of Tommy 
Copley's History 7 through the courts of the naughty 
Charleses and bovine Georges, the sullen splashy plod- 
ding of Doddington's English 11 into the fenny am- 
buscades of Shakespere, an advance that was almost a 
retreat. 

Drudgery, yes. 

But there were slack hours, in which one had time to 
explore. . . . 



Mrs. Hilgert had moved to Ann Arbor and taken a 
house on Wilmot Street. The upstair rooms, rented to 
students, paid the house-rent. Stan's wages met his 
own expenses and part of the family budget. Mrs. 
Hilgert bad managed to have her organizing work trans- 
ferred to the southern part of the State. Once a week 
she came home, did the family washing, mended Beryl's 
and Opal's onderclothes and Stan's socks, helped 
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clean house, baked pies and cakes and roasted 
meat, attended eharch, made out her reports, and de- 
parted. The words "organizing ladies' fraternal 
lodges," which described his mother's work, meant 
nothing to Stan. He had no conception of the life with 
which bia mother had been grappling since she began 
her traveling five years before — ^the tenacity, humor, 
diplomacy and sheer nerve that conquered its problems. 
She never spoke of them. His attitude toward her 
work was a vague resentment against the conditions 
that forced her to it. 

Thongh he was now at home again, he was as little 
a part of the family as ever. He came from the library, 
tended the furnace, gulped silently the meal Beryl had 
waiting for him, stalked to his room. True, he conde- 
scended now and then to a few minutes' tolerant banter 
with his sisters. To them he was the wonderful brother, 
destined to greatness, already sprouted to some of that 



Beryl, now fifteen, showed a pleasing tendency to 
assume responsibility. She kept house, collected room- 
rents, shrewdly withheld the house-rent till the land- 
lord repaired the plumbing. What friends she and 
Opal made, how they spent their idle hours in this home 
without father, or mother, was a matter Stan never 
thought of. That he had any responsibility toward his 
sisters had not entered his mind. 

Yet for months Stan bad this consciousness of the 
family — the feeling that some one was absent who would 
soon return. He would not have admitted this feeling 
for any price. 
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"What was that poem yoar father used to repeat 
about stars and cypress trees t" Mrs. Hilgert asked one 
Sunday aftemoou, looking up from her sewing. 

"I don't know," he said shortly. 

He did remember perfectly. But the wistful accent 
in the question irritated him. He refused to indulge 
what he regarded as his mother's sentimentality. And 
there was another reason why he refused to refresh her 
memory. In spite of his hatred of the poem's banal 
philosophy, he was afraid he could not repeat it without 
emotion. . . . 



That greatness of bis with which Beryl and Opal im- 
pressed their chums seemed to Stan somewhat long 
upon its way. What good had winning "The Pioneer" 
Prize done Mm, after all! The money, but what else! 
He eould n't sell another story, not one. 

What made his failure especially exasperating was 
that Hunt, meantime, was booming on to greater and 
greater glories. Yet the substance of most of Hunt's 
stories was quite trivial. That Stan had begun to real- 
ize, months ago. Hunt had the knack — apparently so 
dear to magazine editors — of saying next to nothing en- 
tertainingly. 

He rather avoided Hunt this year. Though he had 
far more in common with him than he had ever had with 
Slivers or Luis, he never felt exactly at ease with him, 
exactly on the same plane. Hunt had a certain uncon- 
scious manner of social superiority. Stan had an ab- 
surd feeling that Hunt, while not precisely looking 
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down on him for being compelled to work in the librai?, 
felt sony for him. He was always hoping that by some 
stroke of writing lack he might be able to chuck the 
library job and look Hnnt in the face. 

But Hunt sought him ont at the deliTcry-coimter. 

"Come on. I want to tramp. When do you get 
off!" 

They crossed the river, tramped the red-leaved hills, 
talking of boohs and writing. 

"You know I told you last year about the Old Man's 
attitude to my writing," Hunt laughed. 

Hunt's father was a Chicago wheat-broker. 

"How be 's always considered it a harmless crop of 
wild oats t Well, it seems that recently he 's been get- 
ting worried. A friend of his in the Pit saw a story of 
mine in some magazine, and was much impressed. So 
the Old Man decided to find out whether he ought to 
take me seriously. And what do you think he did, 
Hilgert, just before I started back to college T' 

What Hunt's father had done was to assemble at a 
grand dinner-party all the literary figures of Chicago he 
could lay hands on. 

"Oh, he had everybody," laughed Hunt, "Geoi^ 
Ade and McCutcheon and Herriek and those two fellows 
that wrote 'Calumet K' — Webster and Merwin, — and 
I. K. Friedman and Hamlin Garland and Mr. Dooley 
and a lot of others. Great Seott, it was the damnedest 
party you ever saw! I don't know how he got hold of 
them. I did n 't know anything about it, except that he 
told me he was having some people in for dinner he 
thought I would like to meet. 
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"And then, when the dinner got round to coffee and 
benedictines, the Old Man jerked a pile of magazines 
out from under his chair and passed them around — mag- 
azines with my stories in 'em 1 Said he wanted to find 
out whether he had a rising young gonius in the family, 
or not. Great Scott, it was awful. I tried to get out of 
the room. But they hauled me back, made me sit up at 
the end of the table and read one of my stories, oat loud ! 
Well, Mr. Dooley burst out laughing, said it was the 
funniest story he 'd ever heard. Everybody else 
laughed, too. But it was n't a funny story, Hilgert, at 
all, it was a serious story ! At least I thought it was a 
serious story. They were making fun of me, and of the 
Old Man, and he did n 't realize it. Then they made me 
read another. Well, that one was supposed to be funny. 
But no one laughed. Finally, after a dead silence, 
Garland — or maybe it was Ade — said he thought it 
showed promise. They all chimed in, 'Promising. 
Very promising.' I couldn't tell now whether they 
were making fun of me or not. Anyhow, the Old Man 
seemed satisfied that I had the makings of a real author. 
But Great Scott, Hilgert, it was awful!" 

Stan laughed, too, with bitter envy. Think of having 
a father who could indulge a whim like that. And it 
was not at all apparent that Hunt had considered it bo 
awful or had really tried to escape from the room. No, 
Hunt had enjoyed the thing immensely. 

"Well, now the Old Man thinks he 's got me started 
off in Chicago with a bang. Though really he 's prob- 
ably made me a joke forever. But that 's his philosophy. 
If you 're going to do anyttiii^, be a slam-bang success 
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at it and let everybody know yon 're a Buecess, or chuck 
it." 

After all, Stan reflected, was n't that his own philos- 
ophy T Else why was he so viciously envious of Hunt? 

As they walked home, Hunt mentioned, laughing, as 
an illustration of the effect of the dinner that his 
father had increased his allowance from twelve hun- 
dred to fifteen hundred a year. He expected Stan to 
laugh. Stan did just manage to laugh. Fifteen hun- 
dred dollars a year! Hunt was selling stories right and 
left, yet all Hunt's earnings were mere cigarette money. 

"How 's your stuff coming!" Hunt asked. 

"Oh, pretty good." 

"You know, Hilgert, ultimately you '11 do real things, 
things that will last, while I 'm still turning out ephem- 
eral magazine trash." 

Ultimately ! 

That night Stan considered the question. "Ulti- 
mately" was all very well, but what right had he to 
think of anything but a material success nowt It made 
no difference, though, what his ideal was. He couldn't 
sell a story, not one. 

And he etill avoided Hunt, bitter. But Hunt came 
again and hauled him off for another tramp up the river, 
where they came across an old deserted farmhouse and 
lolled in the cold November sun on the south porch, 
and Hunt speculated sentimentally on the people who 
had lived there and pulled out his notebook and wrote 
the first paragraphs of a story involving those unknown 
characters. But Stan had no joy in the tramp. He 
felt that Hunt had really sought him out to communi- 
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cate the latest news — a three-part story sold to the 
"Saturday Evening Post." 



After all, was the university so profoundly different 
from high school or Gomptonf It was the old game be- 
tween teacher and pupil. Few of the students who 
swarmed like factory-hands in and out of the class- 
rooms had any other idea than somehow to please 
the prof and get credit for the course. Few of the 
teachers seemed to expect anything else than this get- 
credit attitude. Baillie's classes were crowded with 
students who came to be shocked and were shocked by 
the obvious stated in terms of the scandalous. This 
was a service not to be despised. But Baillie created no 
genuine enthusiasm. There was DameU, whose appre- 
ciations of literature were at first stimulating but in 
the end left one splashing in a tepid bath of words — 
warmed by adjectives, cooled by adverbs. There was 
Stein, vigorous, genuine, racy, but with an almost 
visible muffler on his mind that left his classes thwarted 
and cheated. There was Gates, whose pursuit of the 
Ultimate Abstract left his followers gasping for the 
common air of earth. There was Kovamik, another 
pursuer of the Ideal through high, thin space. But 
Kovamik carried his listeners safely with him into that 
intoxicating air and they saw, if briefly, the Vision of 
Beauty. . . ■ 

Early in the fall Stan was elected to Quadrangle. 
Quadrangle was a sort of intellectual frat, the frat- 
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house a dingy room over Calkins' drug store. Here 
Qoadrangle foregathered every two weeks, presided 
over by a 'provost,' dignified by 'dons,' and recorded 
by a clerk (religiously pronounced 'dark'), and listened 
to papers on 'Geoi^e Eliot's German Origins,' 'John 
Davidson and Francis Thompson,' 'The Future of the 
American Drama,' 'Balzac and the Romantic Move- 
ment,' followed by discussion and eats. 

Naturally Baillie dominated Quadrai^le. "The 
fundamental fact, of course, in any consideration of 
John Davidson is — ," he would crackle forth when the 
discussion had gone so far. This fundamental fact was 
something neither the author of the paper nor any one 
else had ever thought of. Instantly every one recog- 
nized it as the fundamental fact or, if he didn't, held 
his peace. 

"It is hardly to the credit of the English Department 
that until last year the library contained no copy of 
John Davidson's Ballads," Baillie would add presently. 

These pleasantries the heads of other departments took 
silently, but they ended by betaking themselves else- 
where, leaving Quadrangle to Baillie and the young 
instmctors and the students, who could chuckle at the 
Scotsman 's jibes without humiliation. 

Stan entered Quadrangle with some trepidation. He 
found it gentlemanly. No one had enthusiasms or 
prejudices he felt worth fighting for. No one ever lost 
his temper, even raised his voice. The blight of the 
class-room was on Quadrangle. If there had been one 
other man in the club approaching Baillie in inipadence 
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and independence, Quadrangle might have been 

different. 



As for ideas, or enthoijasnu be;ond those of lihffs- 
ture and philosophy Stan was not aware of their pres- 
ence or absence. He heard tliat Boardman, an instruc- 
tor in economics, bad been discharged for havii^ made 
a speech at a socialist convention. The report failed to 
excite him. 

That teachers were this or were not that wasn't of 
vital importance, after all. The university was the 
library. Its world of books was the university's justi- 
fication. 

And it was there he met her. 



CHAPTER XVII 



IT was 8 alack hour. He sat alone at the delivery- 
counter, racing through a startling book he had just 
discovered, George Moore's "Confessions of a Young 
Man." A slight cough made him glance up. She waa 
standing directly across the counter. She wore a wide, 
down-sloping hat and her eyes under its edge were those 
of a startled woods-creature. 

"Could you help meV she appealed. 

"Certainly," he scowled. 

She was searching for a certain play of Wycherley's. 
The catalt^, she explained, had the play in Yolume 4 of 
"British Dramatists of the Restoration. ' ' But it 
was n't in Volume 4. She had the volume in her hand to 
prove it. She had explained the matter to other attend- 
ants who had told her that if the catalog said so, it 
must be so. 

"You aren't missing much, you know," he objected. 
"It 's a bum play." 

"But I must have it. He told me to write a paper on 
it." 

Stan strode to the stacks. The index to "British 
Dramatists of the Restoration" showed that this par- 
ticular play was in Volume 5, not Volume 4 — a catalog 
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error. Volume 5 was out — or missmg. On the next 
shelf he saw the antique dusty volumes of the 
"Restoration Drama," printed in 1784. There was no 
index but leafing rapidly he found the play in one of 
the volumes. He brought the book out and explained 
curtly why he was obliged to offer her the play in such 
battered binding and on splotched yellow paper with 
the s's reseniblii^ f 's. 

"Oh, thank you." 

She walked away swiftly, her head bent intently 
forward. 

Stan looked at the slip she had left. The name of the 
book was an almost unreadable scrawl, her signature 
quite unreadable and smeared with an ink-splotch. He 
plunged into "The Confessions of a Young Man." 

A day or so later in the furious melee of ten o'clock 
he saw her down at the end of the counter, staring at a 
slip in her hand. When the charge had been routed, 
she was still there. She looked at him. 

"I wonder if you could help me i^ain. It *s this 
book. I 've been trying to get it for weeks." Evi- 
dently he had impressed her as the one efficient attend- 
ant. 

The book was a history of Swedenborgianism. By 
luck, Stan found it at once. It had been misplaced 
on the shelf. 

He had forgotten her — but as he came back, handed 
her the book, and she looked at him, said her swift 
"Thank you" and fled, he wondered how he could have 
forgotten her. 
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Her face, as far as he could see it Diider the down- 
slopii^ hat, was pale, almost white. Her eyes — blue 
or gray — were quick and shy and intense under fine, 
absolutely straight eyebrows. Her face seemed to him 
the most intensely serious face he had ever seen. It 
was serious with a touch of disdain, but when she spoke 
it was startled and wistful. 

He picked up her slip. The signature was almost as 
indecipherable as ever. Certainly the first name began 
with K. Ku — Kan — Kar — Karen. Karen. Then came 
a middle name that looked like "of," Of, Could 
"of" be part of a person's namet The last name be- 
gan with a probable T. He pulled down the catalog of 
Literary students. There was no girl named Karen 
under the O's or the T's. He turned back and went 
through the whole list. There was no girl named 
Karen in the Literary Department. She must have 
entered this year; this year's list wasn't out yet. 

Karen was a Swedish name. In the Swedish-English 
dictionary he found no word "of" but a word "af" 
which meant "of." He puzzled a moment. Why, of 
course, "af " in a name was the same as "de" or "von." 
He decided finally that the last name was Tamaholm. 
Karen af Tamaholm. 

That night, as he sat in his room working on a story 
that refused to come right, the name ran through his 
head. Karen af Tamaholm. It had seemed queer, 
almost grotesque. But it was n't queer. It was 
beautiful. 

The next day he did not see her at all. The day 
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following he went on duty at eight. When the doors 
opened at two minutes past eight, she was the first to 
ent^r. She walked to a seat in the reading-room, pat 
down a notebooh, threw off her hat, and came up to the 
catalog. 

He had not pictured what she might be with her hat 
off. He had not definitely fixed her hair as dark or 
fair. 

Her hair was yellow, and wrapped round her head in 
a smooth braid. When she came into the brighter l^ht 
near the catalog cases it was pale gold. The whiteness 
of her skin was the clear whiteness of absolute health. 
As she turned her profile, he saw that he had scarcely 
realized her face at all — the delicately chiselled nose and 
chin, the eyebrows that seemed to have been drawn with 
a ruler and soft brown crayon. 

He hesitated, trembling, then walked out to her. 

"Can I help you I" 

"No, thank you," she said coldly, and bent to her ex- 
amination of the cards in the drawer. 

He walked back behind the counter, imagining that 
he was angry. 

He tried not to watch her, resolutely did not watch 
her, yet knew that she studied three drawers of cards, 
one of English Literature, two of European History, and 
made notations on two slips; that she consulted the 
latest volume of Poole's Index and made notes on 
another slip; that she folded these three slips in her 
hand and returned to her seat, pushed her hat slightly 
to the left, sat down, opened her notebook and fixed her 
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eyee on it, that at 8 : 56 she looked at the clock, shut her 
notebook, slipped on her hat and hurried out — and did 
not return again that day. 

The next day she came in at three in the afternoon, 
studied at a table far back in the reading-room till 
quarter to five and departed, without approaching the 
delivery-counter. 

Two days passed. Then in the eleven o'clock rush, 
he saw her standing over near the catalog cases. He 
gathered ap a handful of slips slowly, hoping she would 
come forward with her slip. She did not. Perhaps she 
was waiting to speak to him alone. He dived into the 
stacks. But when he returned, he found that she had 
given her slip to Barbour, the other attendant. Had 
she been waiting so that she would n't be obliged to deal 
with himt The next day she did the same thing. Yes, 
she was avoiding him. 



The gentle curves of her plain, close-fitting brown 
suit trimmed with fur ; the sharp, delicate chisellii^ of 
her profile, her firm chin and slightly drooping month ; 
the contrasts in the colors of the braids wound round 
her head; her manner of walking, quick, decisive and 
somehow like a running deer; her head bent slightly 
forward; her eyes, deep blue-gray— that had looked at 
him twice in shy, startled gratitude and once in cold 
astonishment; her voice — just the trace of a foreign 
accent, but each word spoken perfectly. . . . 

Every detail was printed on his mind. And that in- 
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tense absorptioD in somethmg invisible. The world 
about her did not seem to exist, except when she spoke, 
and then only half to exist. 
Tet he existed — a thing to be shunned. . . . 



Friday ni^^ht he sat alone at the counter. No one 
came to the library Friday nights. The reading-room 
was a cavern of silence. He was trying to read, bnt his 
mind was fixed on an overwhelmii^ fact: he had not 
seen her all day, he would not see her to-night nor to- 
morrow, not till Monday. Even then it would be the 
torture of seeing something flit past that was steadily 
growing more remote, inaccessible and unreal. 

Who was she* Where did she livet He had never 
met her on the campus or the street. Did she have any 
existence outside the library t 

The swinging doors on the left opened slowly. 

He sat very still. 

Yes, it was she. 

She went to the catalog, consulted several drawers, 
then came directly to him with her slips. 

Her slips called for books on missionary work in the 
Far East. 

Stan rose from his stool and took one step toward 
the stack. He turned. 

"I wonder whether jwu would care to look over all the 
books on this subjectt" he asked in a dead professional 
tone. 

He was thinking : Was it he who had ottered those 
audacious words ! 
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She came oat of her intense absorption. "All of 
them — where*" 

"Here" — ^he pointed — "1 11 show yon." 

"In there t" 

"Yes." He swung open the gate to the aacred area 
behind the counter and pointed at the door to the 
stacks. 

"HereT" she mnrmnred in wonder, as if he were a 
genie inviting her to unearthly regions. 

"Here." 

She hedtated, looked up at him, smiled, and passed 
through the door ahead of him. 



CHAPTER XVni 



THE stacks were a dim, low-ceilin^ed-re^on divided 
by thin steel pillars into aisles and aisles and 
aisles, walled with books. From the head of the main 
aisle at night they seemed to stretch away endlessly, an 
infinity of books, books. 

The girl was astonished, just as Stan had been 
astonished at his first glimpse of it. 

"I never thought there were so many books in the 
world," she laughed. 

"This way," he ordered. 

She followed him up some narrow iron stairs into 
another low-ceilinged infinity, and into the third aisle 
on the right. 

Here, between the close walls of books, it was almost 
dark. 

He put his hand up to the switch. But his fingers 
did not turn it. She was close beside him. He could 
hear her breathe. He expected her to scream. Why 
didn't she scream T Now, now, this moment she would 
scream, turn and dash downstairs and he would never 
see her again. Still his fingers prolonged the darkn^s 
— infinity — infinity. 
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"Can't yoa find the lightt" she asked. 

"Yes, now I've got it,' he exclaimed. 

He snapped it on, and they both laughed. 

They had been standing there in the darkness almost 
two seconds. 

"Yon see — aH this shelf — and all this. Missionaries 
and Missions. And here 'b Charities. You can look 
them all over, and have as many as yoa want. Here 's a 
chair." 

"Oh, thank yott." 

She gave him a qoick upward look, that serions 
intent, startled look, then dropped into the chair and 
pulled one of the books from the ahelf . 

He hovered, made a few useless explanations, and 
went downstairs. 

A few moments ^o he had been sitting here at the 
counter in an abysm of despair, and now — ! She was 
actually back there in the dim stacks, alone, because ha 
had taken her there! She had accepted a special 
privilege from him — his protection. 

But — missions — missionaries I 

"Why did she want to know about missions and 
missionaries t This girl who read Swedenboi^ and who 
suggested an elusive mysterious world as far removed 
as could be from the dogmatic stupidities of mission- 
aries T 

In a few minutes she reappeared with two books. 

"Could I take these!" she hesitated. 

She wrote out her slips and sped to a table in a dis- 
tant corner of the reading-room. At half-past nine 
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Bhe brought them up, dropped them on the counter with 
the slightest nod and vanished. 



Yet it seemed in the next days that nothing had been 
accomplished at all. Again she acted as i£ he or she 
had been too familiar. While not exactly avoiding him, 
she barely answered his greeting. Twice he asked her 
whether she wouldn't like to go back in the stacks. 
She refused hurriedly. 

Three days before the Christmas vacation, he found 
himself alone with her one evening near the end of the 
counter. 

"I suppose you '11 do a lot of studying during the 
vacation," he said. 

"I 'd like to take home a trunkful of books," she 
laughed. 

"1 11 let you take them," he cai^ht up. 

"Bat one can't take books from the library," she 
objected, 

"I can." (This was true. Attendants had the same 
right as profs.) "I Tl take them out in my name." 

"Would yout" she exclaimed. 

"If you won't foi^et to bring them back." 

"Oh, they would send them, if I foi^t!" 

"They." Who were "they"f "They" sounded as 
mysterious as everything else about her. 

Friday noon he saw her approaching the counter in 
a new gray-green suit. He pulled out from conceal- 
ment the books she had specified. 



" I 'm sorry, ' ' she said quickly. ' ' I — I can 't take them. 
Good-by." 



Stan thought that he spent a very miserable 
Christmas vacation. 

She had vanished into that shadowy world of which 
he knew absolutely nothing, and he had no hold on her. 
Would he ever see her again} 

But on the fifth day of January he was prevaricatii^ 
across the counter, in regard to a certain volume of 
Bumey's Diary: 

"It isn't in." He had the volume well hidden under 
the counter. "But I think it will be in after supper. 
If you 're going to be home, I might be able to get time 
to bring it to your house. I might," 

She flashed a startled look. "Oh." 

"I might get time," he pursued. "If you 'II tell me 
your address." 

"Well—" 

"It won't be any trouble." 

"It 's the comer of Ann Street and Ii^alls. That 
little house," she yielded, 

4 

A brisk kindly old lady opened the door, and when 
Stan mumbled that he wanted to see Miss af Tamaholm, 
she asked bim to step into the prim parlor and called up 
the stairs, 

"Karen!" 
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Ha had repeated the name probably a thousand times 
to himself, but he bad been pronouncing it wjth a strong 
accent on the first syllable: "Care-en." Mrs. Wells, 
the landlady, pronounced it "Kah-ren," soft and pro- 
longed, with the accent evenly divided. 

Karen ran down and greeted him, 

Stan was shocked. She bad on a puf^ pale-blue 
waist with enormous flat shiny buttons down the front. 
He had always seen her in brown or green, colors that 
became her wonderfully. Blue, especially pale blue, 
was a terrible color for her. It made her face hollow and 
saffron. And lai^e buttons had always given Stan a sort 
of nausea. 

He sat down, dazed, and made an awkward remark 
about her curious name. She lai^hed. The " af " 
seemed to amuse her. 

Some people up at home thought it a little pretentious, 
she said, particularly another family in the settlement, 
who also claimed an "ai", without justice. Her great- 
grandfather had gone from Sweden to Germany and 
acquired a "von." Her grandfather had returned to 
Sweden and had the "von" changed to "af." This was 
her second year in Ann Arbor. Last year she had been 
in the Medical School. Two brothers, Lars and Erik, 
had graduated from the Medical School, and her father 
thought that all the children ought to go to Medical 
School. But she had hated it. 

He had scarcely been listening. He was staring at the 
waist, fascinated and sickened. 
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But at the news that she had been in Ann Arbor the 
year before, he interrupted: 

"I don't believe I told you my name. Hilgert" 

He had wondered whether she guessed who he was. 

"Hilgert?" she repeated. 

"Tea," and then carelessly, "Ethelstan Hilgert." 

"Oh." 

It meant nothing to her. She had never heard of the 
winner of the "Pioneer" Prize, He had a sudden sense 
that, even if he explained the matter, she would be 
indifferent. To test her, he turned the conversation 
sharply to books — Lafcadio Heam, Arthur Symons, 
Lanier, "Main-Travelled Ro4ds," W.E.Henley, Nietz- 
sche, "Wuthering Heights." The names seemed to 
mean as little to her as his own name, but she mentioned 
T^fner, of whom he had never heard. 

He rose. "Well, I 've got to go." 

He had been sure that this call would initiate a 
magical relationship. But he said good-night quite 
formally, and walked home with the pleasurably tragic 
feeling that fate had cheated him. 

When she entered the library Monday morning, he 
was astonished. By some magic, she was herself again 
— remote and alluring. His call seemed incredible. 
Had she worn that ghastly waist on purpose! It 
occurred to him that there had been something forced in 
her commonplaceness. Why should she want to fend 
him ofiE! 

A week later he persuaded her to go with him to the 
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Cornell indoor meet— it was about the only thing he 
could think of to which to invite a girl. He must 
invite her somewhere. He could n 't endure that parlor 
again. 

She appeared, in her familiar brown, and they walked 
formally to the gym. In spite of the absence of the pale- 
blue waist she was not the girl he had seen across the 
delivery counter. She was a girl who had decided to 
waste an evening. She carefully steered the talk away 
from books to weather, away from ideas to profs. 
Her talk was more banal than he had thought even a 
girl 's could he. And all the time, he felt, her mind was 
somewhere else, Wheref" What was this thing that 
absorbed hert He had a sudden incuriosity, a feeling 
that, whatever it was, it was not worth discovery. 

What was the matter with him t Had he been living 
in a dream for the last two months t 

And she wasn't a girl one could flirt with. He had 
no desire to flirt with her. 

He said good-night at her door with the fresh sense of 
having been cheated, and a feeling that be did n't much 
care whether he ever saw her again. 



An important event made him almost forget that dis- 
illoaion. He discovered Thomas Hardy. 



CHAPTER XIX 



ONE of Damell'a panegyrics sent him to "The 
Return of the Native." The effect of that book 
on Stan — incomparably more profound than that of any 
other book he had ever read — could not be traced to the 
characters that moved through its pages. They were 
hardly more than puppets. The letter which Venn, the 
reddleman, carried in his pocket, its black pen- 
strokes on the reddened paper "like a winter hedge 
against a vermillion sunset," wss far more real than 
Venn himself. Was it Egdon Heath that gave the book 
its power over Stan — that dark face of earth, clothed 
with heather, along whose straight, bare, white roads 
those puppets moved? Egdon Heath was, indeed, no 
imagination to him. It had a living existence. The 
ordinary routine of his day became the dream; Egdon 
the reality — a greater reality than any actual spot of 
earth he had known. 

From "The Return of the Native" he went on to 
"Tess" and "Jude." Fifty pages of the determined, 
mechanical pessimism of "Jude" was enough; he threw 
the book down, chilled and exasperated. ' ' Tess' ' 
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repeated in a slight degree the effect of ' ' The Return of 
the Native." 

He went back to it, almost fearfully. A rereading 
gave him all that magic again. The magic did not eome 
from Ggdon itself ; rather from what Egdon symbolized. 

And then be was beset by the need of sharing bis ex- 
perience. 

Hunt. What about Huntt 

True, Hunt was no philistine when it came to lit- 
erature. He took delight in much that was quite 
impossible from the point of view of New York maga- 
zine editors. But, Stan debated, would he be able to 
communicate to Hunt anything of what "The Return 
of the Native ' ' meant to him t 

While considering this, be met Peters one afternoon 
on State Street. 

"Hello, Hilgert. Hear about HnntJ" 

"No—what*" 

"His father killed himself." 

Peters had a copy of the "Chicago Tribune." He 
pointed to a front-page headline ; CAUGHT BY BULL 
MARKET, BROKER SHOOTS SELF IN PIT. 

"My God, sure it 'a Hunt's fatherj" 

"Yes, look here — but anyway I know. I 've juBt 
been over to his room. ' ' 

"See Hunt!" 

"No, left town last night. But the landlady knew." 

Stan wrote Hunt a letter of sympathy. He bad a 
revulsion of disgust with himself. Hunt was bis friend, 



had wanted hia compamonshlp, and he had avoided him, 
jealous fool. 
It was days before his thought came back to Hardy. 

2 

For three weeks he saw Karen pass in and out of the 
library with no impulse to speak. 

But one evening he pulled "The Return of the Nar 
live" from under the counter and handed it to her, 
hesitatingly. 

"Would you like to read thisJ" 

She gave him her shy, startled glance. "Is it goodt" 

"I'd like to know what yon think," he said, trying 
to speak without emotion. 

She murmured her thanks and walked out swiftly, 
her head bent intently forward, the novel hidden under 
her notebook. 

A day or so later, he saw her waiting down at the 
end of the counter. 

"I like that book," she said in a low voice that struck 
through him like a bar of music. "May I keep it a 
little longer T" 

He had been hoping with an intensity he did not 
realize that "The Eetum" would mean to her what it 
meant to him. 

It did. Anyway, it meant something of what it 
meant to him. 

The next day she came to the counter again. After 
an incoherent remark about some test-book or other, she 
said, not looking up : 
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"Could you — come to-nightt" 

He went, trembling with hope, and afraid. 

He was determined not to spend the evening in that 
prim parlor. But early in the evening a wet snow 
changed to a drizzle. Walking out was impaasible. 

For a few minutes they aat talking the same common- 
places that had deadened their first two evenings to- 
gether. But both knew that talk was a pretence. 

Presently, a little stumblingly, Stan began talking 
about Hardy. And for tbe first time since he met her, 
he spoke with absolute forgetfulness of himself and the 
effect of what he was saying. Enthusiasm transformed 
his brooding, morose, almost heavy habitual expression. 
His face glowed and was alive. His dark blue eyes 
burned at her, intense and black. 

Several times, with an effort, she looked away. Each 
time her look came back to his face, and fixed on it. 
For the first time her inner absorption was gone. 

"It is a wonderful book," she said. 

Their eyes met, and they both looked aw^, a little 



He walked home still trembling, but it was a delicious 
trembling. 

And a day or so afterward he gave her "Tess." 

"Tess" made a stronger appeal to her than did even 
"The Return." 

The discussion of that book — though Stan, at this 
stage, would not have admitted any such bald word aa 
"discussion" in connection with Hardy — led to a dis- 
cussion of women, and Stui found himself expressing 
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very positive views. He was scarcely aware of their 
origin. 

"Why!" shfc ezclaimed, startled, "You — " 

"I whatt" 

"Oh," she laughed confusedly, "I was — going to 
say something — well, — funny — " 

"Whatt" 

She looked at him, then away, not answering. 



The joy of adventuring among new books with some- 
one who understood everything instantly. . . . 

His first diagnosis was utterly wrong. She was in- 
terested in everything, eager to explore everything with 
him. She had an absurd conscience about her studies — 
absurd to Stan, who had no conscience at all. She 
would not give him more than two evenings a week and 
perhaps Saturday afternoon, if he happened to have 
it free from the library. And she had fits of her self- 
absorption, when he scarcely existed. But after all, 
those only made her more interesting. 

One day when they were talking of a new, exciting 
find, Schnitzler's "Liebelei," she completed her half- 
spoken sentence: 

"Why, you understand women, don't yout" 

Where had he got hold of an understanding of 
women 1 He did n 't know. But it was a very 
pleasing possession; it seemed to place him in a 
different category from all other persons she had ever 
known. 
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4 
She was not the climax of his search for "girl.' 
was not "girl" at all. She was herself. 



Spring. . . . 

It was a magic spring. . . . 

West of the Ann Arbor Railway tracks, in the part of 
town untouched by the university, streets lined with 
dingy houses ran up toward the fields. In the last street 
there was a low, wide, silent house and behind it, in a 
hollow where water ran after rains, a curious brick fur- 
nace, long out of use. A path ran down past it, over a 
plank spanning the stream-bed and up across a wide 
field to a patch of woods. 

At first, the path shoved through rough underbrush, 
then emerged suddenly into a room — a close roof of 
maples, hickories and beeches, a slanting mossy floor, 
walls of undergrowth on three sides, on the west a wide 
window with a stone fence for sill, looking into another 
upsloping field and a strip of sky. 

The sunset had burned across their western window 
and faded out. It had grown too dark to see the 
pages of "Jorn Uhl," which they had been reading 
together. 

"What are you going to do this summerl" he asked. 

"Oh, just nothing," She sighed in content. "Just 
live in the woods." And after a moment, "What are 
you going to do T ' 

"Work in the library, and — " 
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He caught himBelf. He had almost told his secret. 

" — and read." 

He stared across the shadowy room. 

"You — " Her shy eyes looked up at his face an instant 
" — ^you are just like Lars." 

"lamt" 

"He 's like that — silent." 

By degrees she had made him a picture of her family 
and her life, at first vague, then not so vague. The com- 
munity of Swedish immigrants who had carved a home 
out of the hake Superior woods but whose lives were 
still largely a battle with woods and cold. The Tarna- 
holms, leaders of the community. Her two brothers, 
Lars and Erik, the doctors. Lars, gentle, patient, re- 
served, of boundless energy and persistence. Erik, 
brilliant surgeon, but restless and erratic. "Erik could 
have been anythii^," Karen explained more than once, 
' ' a musician, a painter, a sculptor, anything I and 
there 's always a sort of sadness in his eyes at something 
he 's missed." Nils, the younger brother, the family 
wit and mischief, ingenious with tools and machines. 
Her sister, £bba. The two little sisters. Her father 
and mother. 

She had given him a picture of a childhood of wild 
beauty — her father, a timber-inspector, tramping the 
woods from morning to night with her on his shoulders, 
The clean, endless, silent woods. The two of them alone 
in it, making their camp-fire at noon, reaching home 
dead-tired and happy at dark. Her father's moodi- 
ness, when he would shut himself alone in the north 
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room with bis Swedenborg, refusing to speak to the 
family for a whole day, two days, till at last Karen's 
mother would send her to knock at the door of that 
locked room with food. 

But the picture of her father had always been cut 
short, uneasily. . . . 

"And sometimes," she went on, "just like you, 
Lars — " 

She stared, thinking. 

"Oh, it 'a late," she exclaimed suddenly, "We must 
■ go." 

She jumped up and ran down the path. 

As he followed her, his mind played with that picture 
of the North. What was the unexplained something 
behind itt Would he ever know! Sometime. . . . 
Not now. He did not want to know now. 

At the fence they paused, as they always did, and 
looked back. 

"See," He pointed at the tree-tips against the west, 
running his finger around their sharp silhouette, then 
at the woods underneath. 

The tree-tips were black, but the woods were blacker 
than black, a thick shadow, purplish, that had depth 
and mystery. It seemed impossible that when they 
were in that shadow, a moment ago, they had been able 
to see each other's faces. 

"Tes," she whispered. 

Her look meant; "You understand woods, don't 
youl" To understand wooda seemed to be almost as 
important to her as to understand women. 
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She pressed his arm tightly tmder bers. His arm 
trembled. 
But he turned resolutely toward the town. 
Something else came now. 



CHAPTEBXX 



I 



IT must have been genninating in his mind through all 
these months of the spell of Hardy. Now, in these 
last days of May, it stood forth, complete and inevitable. 
All his years of abortive writing had been leading some- 
where, after all. At last somethii^ worthy of him, 
something he could put his real self into, without 
thought of editors' whims. His novel! 

Earen went home the first week in June. He was in 
such a delicious, anticipatory shiver of creation that he 
was almost glad to have her go. By the time she eame 
back in September, he would have it well along — perhaps 



And then — 

Definitely for the purpose of his novel, he had taLen 
the summer job in the library. He could probably earn 
more at other work, but this gave him three free days and 
four free evenings a week. 

After the last examinations, there was a week's respite 
before the summer job began. Stan took train for 
Harley. 

2 

The next morning he was off afoot from Qrandmotber 
Crosby's to Trafalgar, 
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He loitered around Trafalgar mill and the weedy race 
for an hour, examining them closely, then moimted the 
hill toward Uncle Lnke's. He had not visited Uncle 
Luke's for over three years and dreaded the necessity 
that led him there. His consins, Cassie, Lizzie and La, 
ten to fifteen years older than he, were accomplished 
teases and always full of prying questions, made doubly 
disagreeable by the slight patronizing habitual with 
most of the Bettses. Suppose they guessed the object of 
his visit! 

Aunt £m, round faced and dumpy, was on the north 
porch churning. She stared. 

"Why, Stanny Hi^ert!" 

Unde Luke, in the grip of rheumatism, sat at the ead 
of the porch, swathed in a comforter. He grunted. 
Uncle Lake was as contemptaoas as Uncle Matt of Stan's 
loafing at Ann Arbor. 

Luckily, Cassie, Lizzie and Lu were involved in a 
"siege of dressmaking." There was a bolt of red and 
green checked cloth partly unrolled on the sitting-room 
table, a bolt of purple and yellow stripe restii^ across 
a chair, and on another chair, and overflowing on to the 
floor, a pile of extraordinary hats. One Saturday after- 
noon, fifteen years before, while Aunt Em and the girls 
were in Barley trading the week's eggs and batter for 
groceries and spooU of thread, a peddler had driven into 
the yard. Uncle Luke was feelii^ pretty good that d^. 
Com and wheat had turned out well ; crop prices were 
sky-high. The women were forever complaining about 
clothes. They'd been working hard. Why not settle 
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this clothes bufiinesa and give them a surprise T So 
Uncle Luke had practically bought out that peddler — 
a couple of dozen bolts of cloth whose colors struck his 
eye, underclothes, corsets, shoes, stocbings, and twenty- 
five hats. For these fifteen years Aunt Em and the 
girls had been trying to use up that cloth and those hats. 
Naturally a provident Betts could n 't buy anything new 
till the supply was exhausted. 

So Stan got through his greetii^^ quickly, missed the 
expected catechism, and idly wandered about the bouse. 
Though its earliest associations were his cousins' teasing 
and patronizing, he loved the cool, high-ceilinged rooms 
— ^most of all the dining-room, looking out on the garden 
and orchard, its long table bringing up the memory, and 
holding forth the promise, of big bowls of red raspberries 
and fresh apple-sauce, pitchers of new milk and square 
pats of new-made butter. . . , 

After supper he strolled out to the road and walked to 
the edge of the hill. 

A white mist had gathered in the valley, masking the 
ugly hotel and freight shed, spreading a smooth wave 
across the mill-pond. Out of the mist the road ran 
straight up the sides of the valley, bare and white in the 
starlight. There was a rattle in the distance. The 
headlight of the Detroit-Battle Creek interurban car shot 
round the comer of the valley. The car rattled and 
banged along the foot of the hill, vanished. 

This was bis scene. The mill, the pond, the trolley 
line, the railroad, the hotel, the house. How completely 
different it was all to be from the fantastic imaginings of 
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his first storiea, and the studied plota and chiselled 
AHaupassant style with which he had been tryii^ to 
match Hunt's success! Reality, plain reality. In this 
humble settingr he would build a drama of real human 
beii^, real passion. Markle, the hotel-keeper, the tool 
of the milroad; Lona, the half-wit girl he wrongs; 
Scofield, the engineer of the trolley line, construction of 
which the railroad is fighting; Ruth and June, the 
two sisters in the big house. Real people. Scene after 
scene came up before him — ^vivid, he told himself, as life. 
Peering down the road, he could almost see the cart, 
piled with the widow Doan's household goods, emerge 
from the mist and start up the hill, with red-haired 
Tony Doan perched on the load, muttering sleepily, and 
his mother, in front, clucking to the horse. That, — the 
departure of the Widow Doan into the April night, 
evicted by Markle from her hovel back of the mill, — was 
the opening scene of his novel. 

And what was it but the cart of Venn, the reddleman, 
moving in early evening along the white road of Egdon 
Heath 1 And the scene in the sisters' room here at the 
big bouse, when Ruth and June looked down into the 
garden at Scofield and confessed to each other their love 
for him, what was it but the dairy maids at Talbothaya 
watching Ai^el Clare in the garden ! What was 
Scofield 's undelivered letter of confession but Tess's 
pitiful never-read letter, thrust under Angel Clare's 
door? What Markle's drowning in the mill-pond, 
tangled in Lona's loi^ hair, but the drowning in the last 
pages of "The Return!" And the fate looming (as 
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Stan hoped) behind his drama, what was it hut Hardy's 
convenient destiny T He did not realize that his novel 
was a pale shadow of Hardy. . . . 

He tamed back toward the house, eager to write the 
first paragraph of Chapter I. 

He halted. Right ahead, beyond the bams, was a tiny 
fire beside the road. He walked slowly toward it. A 
man was kneeling beside it. Near him a covered cart 
was drawn up. The horse, unhitched, was munching 
some oats poured out on a patch of canvas. The rear 
doors of the cart stood open ; on one side of the interior 
was a folding cot, on the other a shelf of books. The 
fire fiiekered on red letters, painted full length of the 
cart; 

REPENT! THE KINGDOM OP HEAVEN IS 
AT HAND! 

The man looked up. His face was sharp, pleasant 
and intense. He opened his mouth to speak. Stan shot 
him a repelling glance and walked on. 

A hundred yards up the road, he halted. Why 
bad n 't he spoken t He turned and walked back. Now 
the man was standing up by his fire. Again his lips 
framed a greeting. But with another quick, inimical 
glance, Stan strode on. 

He had wanted intensely to speak. And he had not 
wanted to. That itinerant preacher of God there by the 
side of the road was probably the first unique human 
fact chance had thrown in Stan's way. Stan knew that. 
It was in self-defense he strode on. His novel was his 
job now, and its characters and scenes were picked and 
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fashioned. That figure there by the fire was an in- 
truder. 

For half an hour after he crept to bed, that figure, its 
piercing face, came between Stan and his characters, 
making them queerly unreal. Then he drove the figore 
out of his mind and fell asleep. . . . 



All July he wrote swiftly. 

One morning before daylight he got out of bed, slid on 
his clothes and, shoes in hand, made for the stairs. But 
the second step creaked slightly. From his mother's 
room came sharply: 

"Who'sthatt StanI" 

"Yes." 

' ' Where are you going I ' ' 

"Outdoors." 

"What time is itJ" 

"Oh," sulkily, "three or four." 

"Stan, are you sickt" He heard her rousing in bed. 

"No!" 

' ' Then why are you going out J ' ' 

"I Ve got to see the dawn. ' ' 

' ' Oh, Stan at this hour ! ' ' she moaned. 

Growling, he stepped outside, sat down and put on 
his shoes. 

He had reached the point in his novel where Scofield 
and Ruth met in the woods at dawn. To do the scene 
justice, he must see a dawn. He had debated the night 
before whether he would tell his mother. But no. 
There might be questions about his novel. He would run 
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the chance of getting out without waking her. She was 
at home for a month, and this investigation of dawns 
could not be postponed. 

Now his mood was ruined. He might as well go 
hack to bed. But after a moment he rose and walked 
out to the dim street. At the end of Wihnot street he 
turned a comer, walked down another street, climbed 
a fence into a grove and, mounting through it, came out 
on a bluff overlooking the river. He stood there 
sullenly, pleased at the anticipation of being able to tell 
his mother, if she asked him, that she had ruined his ex- 
pedition. 

But Stan had not reckoned with the dawn. After a 
minute he realized that all his senses were con- 
centrated into listening. The grove, bluff and river 
were waiting for something. He had never experienced 
this breathless waiting. 

A patch of sky across the river was palest orange. 
Qently it deepened to full orange, then faded out, 
leaving the horizon clear pearl. The stiliness became 
oppressive. Stan wanted to cry out. Yet nothing 
could have made him cry out. Then, up in the top of a 
spindling oak, a bird cheeped timidly. And Stan saw 
that the world had been flooded, instantaneously, with 
white light. 

A drop of rain struck his face. He turned and ran 
down through the grove. 

4 
It rained incessantly that summer. Water stood in 
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the fields, wheat sprouted in the shock, books moulded 
on the shelves. This dampness, added to Stan's hours 
breathii^ the dust of the stacks, and his nights bent 
over his writing, had its effect. One morning early in 
August he woke with a clutch at his throat. He sat up. 
Yes, he actually was breathing. But every breath was 
a struggle. By degrees breathing grew a little easier. 

At breakfast he said casually: 

"I gueas you might make some more mullein i^rup." 

"Stan, is your cough worse 1" 

"No," he temporized, "only I gueas I might be taking 
some syrup." 

Mullein syrup was the traditional family remedy. 

That afternoon lie gathered a bag of mullein leaves in 
the vacant lot below the Observatory, 

The mullein syrup did not have its usual efficacy. 
Every morning he woke up with that clutch at his throat. 
Still more terrifying were the pains across his chest. 

One afternoon he went in sick apprehension to the 
University Hospital Clinic. 

"Nothing to be worried about," the doctor pro- 
nounced. "You've got a throat cough that may invade 
your chest. Those pains don't mean anythii^ — yet. 
But I 'd advise you to get out of the climate, for a 
couple of years at any rate." 

"Out of the climate?" 

"The high, dry plateaus west of the Mississippi," tie 
doctor recited, "offer the greatest advantages for such a 
condition as yours — Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico." 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE lafD OF THE BBQINNINO 

YET it had a sound of dull familiarity, as if he had 
known it always. Those phrases "don't mean 
anything" and "a couple of years" were as transparent 
as the doctor's "no reason to be discouraged" at his 
father's death-bed. 

And DOW he must tell his mother. 

"Oh, Stan!" she exclaimed. Then her lips met in 
that thin line. "Well, if he says you've got to go, 
you 've got to go." 

But he thought her eyes were full of despair. Did 
she, too, see throi^h "don't mean anything" and "a 
couple of years"? And he knew what she was thinking: 
"If I only hadn't lent that money to Heber Getty!" 
But it was years since she had spoken that regret 
aloud. 

"I '11 tell you. I 11 write to our Headquarters and 
see if there 's any member of our Order out there. May- 
be we can find somebody to take you in." 

"Oh, no," he protested weakly. 

The days, a week ago, when he had written till late at 
night and had risen, fresh and eager to b^in, when he 
had thought and felt nothing but his novel, were as un- 
real as if they had never existed. He could not write 
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a word. It was impossible that lie had ever been able to 
write. His novel was preposterous. "What a fool's 
dream he had been living in. 

Ten o'clock. The last reader left the reading-room, 
the last book was put back, the doors locked. He 
stumbled out into the dark campus. Where was ho 
going? Where was there to go J He dropped down on 
a bench and stared blankly at nothing. Karen, what 
would she think? Would he ever see her again t 

He got up and moved on. At North University, he 
turned automatically into Ingalls Street. The little 
bouse on the corner of Ann Street was absolutely dark. 
He walked on toward the river. The sky was full of 
rushing clouds. Spirts of rain struck his face. He 
took a deep breath of the drenched air, gritting his 
teeth at the pain that shot across his chest. 

And rhythmic lines began to form in his mind. 

The rain is wild on the empty hills 
And dark the way 
I cannot find ber 
I seek, I cry — 

Slowly the lines arrai^ed themselves. Into them went 
all his longing, bitterness, and despair. 

The wind is wild on the empty hills 
And long the road and dreary 
And dark the way and lone; 
I cannot find her, near or far, 
I cannot find my dearie, 
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I cannot find my own. 

The rain is wild on the empty hills 
And dark the way and weary 
And long the road and lone; 
I seek, I cry, and near and far, 

But— 

Hia voice choked. He turned home, drenched with 



PART III 



CHAPTER XXII 



THE monotoi^ of Iowa and Nebraska cornfields, 
prarie grass and dreary prairie towns terminated 
in the shock of Denver. Denver! "Precipice encurled 
in a gash of the wind-grieved — " That was how he had 
pictured Denver. And here it was, a town of cheap, 
naked, sand-swept streets, sprawled in a flat, naked val- 
ley. The Rockies — where were they? Someone pointed 
them out between two buildings — low brown humps on 
the horizon. 

Yet the trip had been rather thrilling, in spite of 
monotouy. He was being pulled out into the unknown, 
a puppet, like Clem and Eustacia and Wildeve pulled to 
and fro by strings on the white, naked roads of Egdon 
Heath. There was a certain glory in a fate like this. 

And every mile of the trip the question had repeated 
itself: What would she think when she knewt 

Well, he must And the Funk ranch. 

Following directions, he took a trolley car for North 
Denver. At the end of the line he left his grip at a 
corner saloon and went on afoot. 

' ' fVnk t ' ' said a man with a team. ' ' You mean Funk, 
the milkman t ' ' 

"I don't know whether he's a milkman. Funk." 
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"That 's the party. First tarn to the left, second 
house. " 

The road ran between bare fields that seemed to be 
sun-baked to the hardness of rock, — fields divided from 
each other by shallow, dry ditches lined with tall, 
sloughy, yellowish trees. 'Though it was late September, 
the BUD fairly scorched the skin. Off to the left were 
the brown humps of the Rockies. 

A post at the next comer was decorated by three rusty 
rural mail-boxes. One of them bore the inscription "J. 
J. Funk." Half a mile down the crossroad, Stan halted. 
Under two of the yellowish, sloughy trees squatted a shed 
of rough nnpainted boards. Gould that by any wild 
chance be the — It was the second building from the 
comer, and it did remotely resemble a human habitation. 
He hesitated, then passed through a wire gate. 

A short, lumpish girl of about sixteen, with prominent 
eyes and thick-lens glasses, opened the door. 
"Funkl" she repeated. "R^ht here." 
"Oh, I 'm — from Michigan. My name's Hilgert," 
A slow look of wonder came across her face. She 
turned excitedly. "Ma, come here! Here 's the young 
man whose mother wrote from Michigan ! ' ' 

A tiny, worn woman ran into sight. "Are you Mrs. 
Hilgert 's boy t" She seized Stan's hand. "Oh, it does 
my heart good to see a face from Michigan !" 



It was some days before Stan recovered from the shook 
of the house. It was habitable enough, and much larger 
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than it seemed to be from the outside. But it clashed too 
violently with his coueeption of ranch-houses, particn* 
larly of raueh-housea near Denver. 

One hundred feet from the house was the loi^, low 
cow-barn, the cow-corral, and the milk-shed. Behind 
the cow-bam, the horse-bam. Behind the house, the 
bunk-house, where the milker and the occasional ranch- 
hands slept. West and north stretched level sun-baked 
fields, divided by irrigating ditches lined with the 
yellowish trees, which Stan learned were cotton-woods. 
In front of the house the land sloped away gradually, 
through a tangle of unkempt chicken ranches (any piece 
of property fifty feet square was a "ranch," he dis- 
covered) and sand-pits and smelter dump-yards to the 
roofs of Denver, half hidden by smelter smoke. 



The girl who opened the door was Virgie. It was her 
cough that had brought the Punks to Colorado three 
years before. There were three other children beside 
Virgie — Clyde, brakeman on the D. & R. Q.; Min,. 
stenc^apher in a real estate office in the city ; and Mel — 
about Stan's age — ^who was working for his father at 
home. 

Stan understood at once that he was expected to work 
for his board — he had not dreamed of any other ar- 
rai^ement. Por one thing, idleness would be intolerable. 

John, the milker, a round-headed Pinn, crawled out 
of his bunk at one in the morning and b^an on his 
forty cows. Mr. Punk rose at two, helped finish milk- 
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mg, loaded hia wagon and started off on his route. 
Sometimes, when lie got up, lie found John still in his 
bunk and there was a jangle of voices that woke the 
family. John's excuse was always his alarm-clock. 
The clock was always getting out of order. Mr. Funk 
had bought four alarm-clocks in the last two months. 

The rest of the family got up at five. After Stan had 
helped Mel chore at the horse-bam and had breakfast, he 
went to the milk-shed, heated a tub of water on the stove 
and washed and scalded the milk-pails. Then he opened 
tbe corral and drove the cows down into the fields back 
of tbe barns, where his job was to keep them away from 
the alfalfa stacks. (This herding on foot was his near- 
est approach to his romantic conception of ranch work.) 
At noon he brought the herd back. After dinner he 
worked with Mel, hauling manure or gravel, repairii^ 
fences or roofs. 

Mel's talk was exclusively of his adventures with a 
ranch-hand named Turner in the "cribs" down on 
Market Street and of his girls. Back in Michigan he 
had gone with a girl for three years, had thought she 
was a nice girl, and then discovered accidentally that she 
was "weak." He had had the same experience here in 
Denver, with a girl named Grace, He had been really 
engaged to Grace, and discovered that she was ' ' weak ' ' 
only the day before he had planned to buy the ring. 
Narrow e,scape, he told Stan seriously. If he had 
married her, he might have never have found out what 
sort of a girl she was. A fella ought to try out a girl 
every way he could, before he took a chance on marrying 
her. 
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One day, after Stan had been on tlie rancb two weeks, 
Mel told confidentially how the assistant boss in Min's 
office had given his sister some doped candy at a danee 
somewhere and had "knocked her up," and how it had 
cost his father five hundred dollars to make Min all 
right again. This news Stan was sworn not to repeat 
to Virgie, or Ttfrs. Funk. 

At four o'clock Stan went to the milk-house. By this 
time the Finn was over half way through his afternoon 's 
milking. The afternoon's milk was always separated. 
After Stan had run the milk through the separator, he 
bottled the cream. Before that job was finished, Mr. 
Funk had driven in with a wagon full of empty cans 
and pails to be washed. Stan usually finished at the 
milk-house just in time to feed and bed down the horses 
before supper. 

Supper was the one pause in the irallop of work at 
Funk's. The family ate the meal almost leisurely, and 
then sat around the table for perhaps half an hour, 
talking. Mr. Funk told his adventures of the day, 
squabbles with customers who would not pay their bills, 
surprising glimpses into the kitchen politics of rich 
people's houses and of hotels. The talk drifted 
invariably to Mich^an. A fiood of reminiscence poured 
forth, every incident fixed with the exact detail of day 
of the month, day of the week, hour of the day, bushels, 
pounds, yards, acres. Stan marvelled at the exactness 
of the Funks' memories, though sometimes there was a 
good-natured argument as to whether a certain event 
eleven years before had fallen on Tuesday or Thurs- 
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One incident was repeated several times for Stan's 
benefit. It was the story of a young man of Port Huron 
who bad gone West for his health — a coi^h, just like 
Stan. After a year he had thought his cough cured and 
had returned East. Soon he had a relapse and rushed 
back to Colorado, too late. He was shipped home "in 
a wooden overcoat." Mr. Funk would look hard at 
Stan. 

"Your cough 's better already, Stan, But don't you 
think of going back East. You '11 have a relapse, you '11 
rush back out here, but it '11 be too late. You '11 go 
home in a wooden overcoat." 

Stan slipped away from the supper table every night 
as soon as he could, and hurried down the road to the 
mail-box. 



He mailed his first letter to her the seventh of October, 
estimating that it would reach her when she had been 
back in Ann Arbor a week and would have begun to be 
anxious about him. Weeks of thought went into its 
writing. He began it "Dear Karen af Tamaholm" in 
the manner of the "Dear Diggory Venn" of that letter 
of Thomasin's the reddleman carried in his pocket. 
That, to Stan, was the most appealing and direct 
greeting ima^^nable — more so than "Dear Karen," 
or even "Dearest Karen." And his letter was, or he 
thought it was, a plain, unemotional picture' of his 
life. 

Weeks passed. No answer. 
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What was she doing t Why did n 't she write 1 
Possibly she hadn't returned to Ann Arbor at all. In 
his hours in the milk-shed, or while listening to Mel's 
endless tales of his girls, he reviewed everything that 
had happened, everything that she had ever said, her 
gestures, the smile fluttering at the comers of her mouth, 
her quick walk with head bent intently forward, her shy, 
gentle glance, her cold, brooding silences. He tried to 
visualize the things she had described — the house in the 
woods at the edge of the settlement; the ugly town at 
the railroad, eighteen miles away, with its evil, loafing 
French-Canadians ; Lars, the man of incredible 
endurance, traveling the forest roads day and night 
week after week during the tjTJhoid epidemics, his only 
sleep the snatches he caught in his sleigh ; Erik, who 
might have been a great artist ; her mother ; her father. 
Always the picture had come to her father and 
halted. 

And that interest in missionaries and China. It had 
seemed completely alien to the rest of her. He had 
never asked her about it. What had it meant T 

October, November, December, Every night he 
tramped to the mail-box hoping, hopeless. 

Perhaps his letter had been last. Why not write 
again t But no, he told himself. He would not run the 
chance of seeming to appeal to her to write. 

And, besides, there was something expected, 
miserably satisfying, in her failure to write. Yes, his 
fate was working out, inexorable. 
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5 

Forenoons the moTmtains w^e indeed insignificant. 
But as the day advanced they reached up, up, till at sun- 
set they towered half to the zenith, a naked, granite wall 
across the west, broken by deep blue clefts and high, 
pine-clothed valleys, where hovered wisps of cloud. 
Then they were thrilling and alluring. 



In mid-December Stan decided that being a puppet of 
fate need not take the form of washing milk-bottles. He 
wrote to the Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
found that the semi-aimual county examinations for 
teachers' certificates came the following week. He made 
up his mind at once to take the examination — at Golden. 
Golden was the nearest mountain county-seat. He 
hoped to get a job teaching in the mountains. 

The idea of teaching school had come quite suddenly. 
He wondered why he had n 't thought of it before. The 
work ought to be easy, and give leisure. The novel was 
getting real again, and haunting him. Perhaps he was 
doomed to permanent exile. Perhaps his improvement 
in health was only temporary. He might get worse soon 
and be unable to write at all. He must finish the novel 
now — a possible last jibe at destiny. 

He begged a day off from Mr. Punk, and took the early 
morning train for Golden. 

Golden bore out expectations — almost. If not in the 
mountains, it was in the foothills; directly behind it 
loomed a genuine mountain-wdl. Stan finished writing 
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the examination at four in the afternoon, and hurried 
toward the edge of town. Striking down a side street, 
he encountered the railroad track, curvii^ toward a 
crack in the mountain -wall. He followed it. The 
crack was a — ^^es, the mouth of a canyon. Out of the 
canyon rushed a mountain-stream; into it darted the 
railroad, treading a shelf above the stream. 

He started in, with a delicious shiver, like nothing so 
much as the sensation he had experienced loi^ ago when 
he came out on the sand at Huron Beach and saw the 
world end in a world of water. 

Above was a zigzag band of sky ; sunlight burned in the 
pines on the top of the canyon walls ; but down here it 
was already almost twilight. In places there was a 
narrow path between the canyon wall and the rails, or 
between the rails and the water, but more often Stan 
was obliged to walk the ties. The shining rails lured 
around bend after bend. Half a mile, a mile, two miles 
— ^how far had he come t The act of taking the exami- 
nation in order to get a job teaching and so Iw able to 
finish his novel before fate closed in on him had given 
Stan a feeling of more definite separation from the 
East, from familiar life and faces, than he had experi- 
enced thus far ; and this abrupt plui^e into a world of 
e]JSB that reached the sky, this abrupt shutting away of 
the world of horizons he had always known, was a 
startling dramatization of that mood. 

Now it was quite dark. The rails gleamed white 
ahead of him. The water alongside the track fisahed 
white spr^. As on the night when he walked to the 
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end of her street in the rain, rhythmic lines b^an to 
f onn on his lips. 

All the night the waters mtmnnred, 

All the night the monntain pine 

Whispered to me, 

You are mine. 
He strode on swiftly. 

All the night the wat«TB mnimmed 

In the canyon, 

You are mine. 

It suddenly occurred to him that he would miss bis 
train, the last train back to Denver that night. Suppose 
it should come roarii^ around a bend and catch him at 
a point where there was no refuge between torrent and 
eliflft Tet he strode on, and still the rhythm of water 
and wind found words for his lips. 

Yea, I knew it, well I knew it, 

Yet my heart yearned long and long 

For dim faces and far voices 

That Btill called me (gray, gray distance!) 

You are mine, 

That Btill called me 

In the canyon, 

You are mine. 

He halted, staring at the water, then up at the black, 
pine-tipped walls. 

Bnt the waters mnrmnred stroller, 
And the stnrdy mountain-pine 
Told me stronger, yon are mine, 
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You are mine, 

Till at laat (0 heart-breabi heart-break I) 

Low I answered 

In the canyon, 

I am thine. 

The sound of an engine-whiatle bounded from wall to 
wall. Stan peered around swiftly. Fifty feet ahead, 
there was an appreciable space between the track and the 
cliff. He ran to it, pressed against the rock. The head- 
light sprang around the bend ; the little narrow-gauge 
train sputtered and banged past. iTust as it swung 
around the next bend, brakes squealed. Had someone 
seen him f 

But he saw the engine crew climb down and begin 
tinkering. Passei^ers put their heads out of the 
windows, then crowded out on the platforms and 
scrambled down to the roadbed. Stan strolled forward, 
mingled with one of the groups, climbed aboard and 
dropped into a seat. Pulling out an envelope, he began 
to scribble down the lines that the rhythm of water and 
wind had brought to his lips. 



Wlien he put his hand into the Funk mail-bos, two 
hours later, he found a letter. The darkness was intense, 
and he had no match. He had a dramatic conviction 
that it was her letter — at last. He hurried down the 
road. In the Funk kitchen, a dim light burned for him. 
The letter was from Beryl. "Miss Tamaholm called 
here to-day," wrote Beryl among other tliii^^, "she 
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wanted to know if you were still out West, She had 
written twice and got no answer. She got your address 
wrong. I gave her your right address. She says she '11 
write agaiu." 

His months of torture had been his own fault. 

The Funk dairy wagon bore the faded legend "Palmer 
Lake Dairy" — Mr. Funk had bought the wagon from a 
man who had once lived in Palmer Lake — and, a day or 
so after his arrival at the ranch, Stan had heard Mr. 
Funk say, laughing, that people were beginning to call 
his place the "Palnwr Lake Ranch." "c/o J. J. Funk, 
B. F. D, 17, Denver, Colorado," was an address as stark 
and ugly as Denver itself. "Palmer Lake Ranch, 
Denver, Colorado" was a romantic address that stood out 
bravely against the painful disillusion of those first 
weeks. That was the address he had given Karen. 
But he had forgotten. 

The next day her letter came. 



A week later Stan received notice from Gk)lden that 
he had passed the examination but that there were no 
vacancies at present in Jefferson County. Simultane- 
ously came a letter from the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Did Mr. Hilgert want a job in Washington 
County? If 80, write Sam Jones, See. School Board, 
Pawnee. 

' ' Washington County I ' ' repeated Mr. Punk at supper. 
'Off there." He jerked his finger eastward, toward the 
plains. 



CHAPTER XXin 

THE BABTH IS SEA 

THE Rock Island train dropped him in black empti- 
ness — emptiness across wbich an icy wind 
galloped. In the distance, a single, faint light. Ap- 
proachii^ it, he discovered a building, somewhat store, 
somewhat hotel; in its front room a man drowsed by 
a stove. 

"Go to bed in that room at the head of the stairs," 
the man directed, jumping up, as Stan opened the door 
and asked for Mr. Jones. 

The man jerked open the stove, shovelled in some fuel, 
and blew out the light. Evidently he had been waiting 
for Stan. 

At five in the morning there was a pounding on Stan's 
door. He jumped out of bed and dressed. 

In the dining-room sat a very tall lank man with a 
set angular face and shock of black hair, gobbling 
lumpy oatmeal. 

" Schoolteacher t" he greeted. "My name's Jones. 
Start in five minutes." 

Stan swallowed his oatmeal and followed Jones out- 
side. 

The gri^, freezing dawn revealed the "town" of 
Meleher — a hotel, a bam, a freight-shed, a saloon; 
four buildings in the middle of treeless emptiness, 
227 
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divided from horizon to horizon by the railroad track. 

In front of the bam stood a four-horse team and a 
wagon piled high with groceries, hardware and sacks of 
com. 

Jones tossed Stan's grip on top of the load and took 
up his reins. 

"Pretty good walkerl" 

"Pretty good. How far is itt" 

"About forty-five," 

The horses strained forward, the wagon creaked and 
started slowly up a faint road that curved north. They 
passed over a low hill. The railroad and "town" 
vanished, as if they had never been. 

The land rose and fell in slow, flat folds covered with 
short, brownish grass. No brush, no trees, no streams, 
DO fences, no sign that any human being had ever passed 
that way — except these two dim wheel-ruts in the brown 
sod. 

Now and then Jones lifted his head out of his turned- 
up collar to jet a stream of tobacco juice at the prairie, 
or a monosyllable at the horses. At longer intervals, 
usually on the top o£ a rise, he pulled the team to s 
halt and took a fresh bite from a plug of Bull Durham. 
Then on, north, over the empty folds of brown. 

But suddenly Stan stared off to the left, startled. 
Perhaps a hundred feet from the trail was a shallow, 
oblong hole, partly surrounded by a broken wall that 
seemed to have been made entirely of sod. And near 
the hole the surface of the prairie was marked with 
faint, parallel grooves, almost hidden in the grass. Were 
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those the marks of a plow } Had that wall been a house f 
They hardly Beemed the results of human activity at all. 
They seemed as if they had always been there. They 
were so vague, so purposeless, so much a part of the 
brown plain. He glanced across at Jones. But Jones's 
face was buried in his coat-collar, and Stan withheld his 
question. 

A mile or so further on, he saw a low mound of earth 
some distance off to the right, beside it a single wooden 
post, tilted at a sharp angle. Certainly human beings 
had been there. But the mound gave him a feeling of 
something indescribably ancient, like the barrows on 
Egdon Heath. Who had shovelled up that mound t 
"Whent And whyt Had human beings been actually 
trying to live here t How could anyone live here ! How 
did Jones live! What sort of school could it be, off 
here at the end of forty-five miles of tliis brown empti- 
ness f 

Then, as the team climbed a loi^ rise, the sun drove 
through a band of cloud and glinted on a group of 
buildings, perhaps five miles away, cut out sharp 
against the western sky — and a windmill. Stan strained 
his eyes. The windmill swung in the veering wind. 
Tea, people were living there — now. The buildings 
poised on the horizon, exactly like a steamer out on Lake 
Huron. 

That was it — ^this was a sea — a brown, heaving, end- 
less sea. And the road they followed across the billows 
of brown aod was like the faint wake of long-passed 
ships. 
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On, on, north. 

The buildings on the horizon vtmished. 

At noon Jones drew his team to a standstill beside a 
lone windmill in a trough of the billows. 

"Well," he glanced at Stan, "guess we 11 eat." 

He threw the mill into the wind, watered his horses, 
th^i produced some sandwiches of bread and sliced 
mutton. 

"Appetite!" 

"Tou bet." 

In mid-afternoon the road passed directly through 
what evidently had been a town — a succession of shallow 
cellars and washed-down sod walls, a few broken window 
frames, the fragment of a store-front bearing the faded 
letters GOB GEN — and some scattered fence-posts 
trailing rusty barb-wire. 

Jones lifted his face out of his coat for an instant. 

"Gorman — once," he explained. 

The sun went down. The wind veered into the north 
and singed like flame. Still on, north. There was no 
sensation in Stan's legs. It was only by looking down 
at them that he knew he had legs at all. 

Dark. 

Still the team strained on, up and down the invisible 
billows. 

The light gleamed directly ahead. 

Slowly they neared it. A dog barked. A door 
opened. Someone moved in the darkness, undid a wire 
gate, Stan saw dimly the outline of a flat-roofed house. 
He was pushed through a door, down a passage into a 
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room terribly hot and stuffy, crowded with children and 
a table set for supper. 

"Teacher!" Jones introduced to the room, in a bellow. 
"Jim, get out there and help Dave unhitch! Jonathan, 
stoke up!" 

Jonathan, twelve, opened the stove and began to shovel 
on the fire a brown substance that looked like nnground 
coflfee. 

Mrs. Jonee, the shortest and roundest woman Stan had 
ever seen, looked in from the kitchen. 

"Set up, everybody," she directed. 

Berthy, the eldest, eighteen and very plump and rosy, 
sat next to Stan. 

"Do you daneeV a^ed Berthy. 

" Br iitnTiTmTnmTnrri , " 

The air in the room was like a dru^' 

Somehow he got throt^h supper without £alling off 
his chair. 

"Qneas you're kinda sleepy," suggested Mrs. Jones. 
Then with almost an apology in her voice, "Sorry we 
don't have any place for you to sleep in the house." 

"Jonathan!" bellowed Jones. "Show teacher his 
bed!" 

Stan picked np his grip and followed Jonathan out- 
doors. Fifty feet from the bouse was a small soddy 
with a loosely swinging door. Jonathan opened the door 
and handed Stan the lantern. 

"There, teacher," he pointed. 

The wall near the bed was almost intact. The opposite 
wall had crumbled and spread debris of sods across the 
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dirt floor. Bat someone had swept a neat smooth space 
in front of the bed and placed a chair there — no douht 
in honor of his coming. 

He undressed and got into the bed — a mattress six 
inches shorter than he, laid on a board platforin. 
Stretching bis aching legs, he gazed throi^h the gaping 
wall at the stars. He was wide awake now, and furious. 
He bad dreamed of long quiet evenings, writii^ 
steadUy on the novel. How in hell could a man write 
in that stifling room full of gabbling kids or out here 
in this freezing soddy t 



CHAPTER XXIV 

HE ro^HES THE TOUNQ 

1 

ONCE, a loi^ time ago, people, a lot of people, had 
come from loway, and Mjssoury, and other far- 
eastern states and tried to farm, but they had all failed 
the first year and gone away. Yon couldn't farm here 
— this was a sheep country. . . . The Joneses had 
three thousand sheep, the Christenseng four thousand. 
. . , The hollows in the prairie that Stan had called 
troughs of billows were "draws." One June, three 
years ago, it had rained so hard that all the draws ran 
two feet deep and eighty Jones sheep were drowned. 
But mostly it didn't rain at all. . . . Fete was aw^y 
herding cows in the "Black Country." . . . The fuel 
Stan had seen Jonathan shovelling into the stove was 
sheep-pills. That was what everybody burned. . . . 
Sometimes on a cold morning, if you climbed upon the 
windmill, yon could see Pikes's Peak, sticking np over 
the horizon south-west. . . . Jere, next oldest to Pete, 
had died last October, because he swallowed a ten-penny 
nail and it got stuck somewhere inside and rusted. . . . 

All this, and more, Stan learned at breakfast and on 
the way to schooL 

The school-house was three miles northeast, set equi- 
distant between Jones's and Christensen'a — the only 
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otber ranch in the school district. It was a weather- 
beaten cube, perhaps slightly larger than a dry-goods 
box, perched on four bricks. It bad already served as 
a temple of education at several widely separated points 
on the prairie, as families had drifted here and there. 
Neither ranch-house was visible from the school-bouse. 
It stood stark and alone in the center of a brown, bare 
circle of horizon under a clean, shining cup of sky, its 
only connection with the outside world the faint wake 
of wagon-wheels leading to it from Jones's and passing 
on to Christensen 's somewhere, unseen, off in those 
brown waves of earth, northeast. 

There were eight Jones pupils, all eager to educate 
teacher. There were four flat-faced Christensena who 
said nothing, only stared. 

Stan didn't attend very closely to his education. He 
was preoccupied with the thought of the road leading 
to Christensen 's, and nerving himself to an ordeal. 
When school was out, he surprised the Jones pupils by 
starting off in the opposite direction, instead of coming 
home with them for more education. 

Over the second rise, he caught sight of the Christen- 
sen house. It was a wooden bouse. 

And Christensen had a room, a small, square room in 
the wing of the house with a clean, board floor, an au- 
thentic bed, a tiny stove — just what Stan wanted. 

"Well," the Dane stroked his beard, "I don't know. , 
The teacher always boards over there. But if you say 
you cannot sleep in that soddy for your health, and Mrs. 
Jones says nothing, all right. ' ' 
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Christenseii evidently was not at all displeased at the 
idea of the ten dollars a month board-money. 

Stan tramped the six miles back to the Jones's. The 
Joneses examined him curiously. After supper he 
collected his courage and followed Mrs. Jones to the 
kitchen. 

' ' Mrs. Jones, I 'm sony, but I don 't think it 's safe for 
me to sleep out there — my health, you know. Bronchi- 
tis. Mr, ChriBtensen says he can give me a room," 

Mrs. Jones's buttery face froze. 

The room behind Stan fell into menacing silence, 
silence that included even the baby in the crib. 

"AU right. You can go." 

"How much will it be for my board this far, includ- 
ing to-morrow's breakfast?" 

"Nothing!" 

"But, Mrs. Jones, I couldn't — " 

"Nothing!" 

Stan turned and walked out throi^h the menacing 
silence to his airy aoddy. 

2 

Whatever Stan's excuse, the Joneses were sure that 
he had suddenly decided that they were a species of 
lower animal, so low that he preferred even those flat- 
faced Christensens. The e^ht Joneses, unquestionably 
encouraged from home and capably led by Berthy, 
proceeded to act the part of lower animals with a natu- 
raluess and abandon suggesting that their former de- 
portment as hnman beings bad been supreme histrionics. 
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Spitballfl, stink-powder in the stove, filth scrawled on 
the blackboard whenever his back was turned, twisted 
pins and gum in his chair, guffaws at his grammar and 
pronunciation (which differed widely from those of his 
predecessor), and at his casual remark in geography 
that there were bodies of water in the world so wide that 
one could not see across them — made the next forenoon 
a bedlam in the dry-goods box. The four Christensens 
sat and gaped. 

What form of despotism should be usef Suppose he 
collared Jim or Dave and began to thrash him, 
wouldn't the other seven Joneses jump on his back — 
fist, tooth and naiU If they did, he would be beaten 
^ominiously. Dave alone was almost as strong as he 
was; and Berthy, he noted, had substantial fists and 
very long nails scissored to sharp points. 

The air in the dry-goods box was as stifling as that in 
the Jones's living room. At recess Stan shifted the 
nail under the upper sash of one of the two windows, 
lowering it an inch. Berthy began to sneeze violently. 

"Teacher, my health 's badi I can't have that win- 
dow open like that!" 

Dave, Jim and Jonathan b^an coughing and sneezing 
violently, too. 

"My health 's awful bad, teacher," declared Jim, 
apparently about to expire. 

"So 's mine," declared Jonathan. 

"So 's mine," chimed in Gladys and Amos. 

"So 's mine," piped little Sam. 

Stan was obliged to shut the window. His head 
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felt as if someone had hit him between the eyea with a 
sledge-hammer. 

At noon he took his lunch and sought a spot in the 
draw, down back of the school-house, sheltered from the 
sharp north wind. When he had finished eating, he 
puUed out Karen's letter, though he already knew it by 
heart. "Please tell me more about yourself. No one 
at the library seems to know where books are any more. 
I am b^inning to long for my own beautiful North." 

When he returned to the school-house, he found the 
door barred. He pounded on it, demanding entrance. 
The only answer was a snigger. He hurled the door 
open. Four benches had been wrenched loose and piled 
against the door, the teacher's table placed bottom-up 
on top of the pile. The map had been imhooked and 
tied up between the rafters. The blackboard was 
covered over with nastiness. 

"Who did this?" 

No one answered. 

"Did you, Davet" 

"I did not!" yelled Dave. "And I don't know who 
did!" 

Each Jones repeated the formida. 

Stan had a fierce desire to hurl out a torrent of 
obscenity, bolt across the prairie to the ranch-house, 
seize hia grip and start for the railroad. 

"Liars," he snarled. 

He slammed the benches into place and put his 
table upright. 

His books had vanished. In the afternoon, when 
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Btokiiig the fire, he found them under the Bheep-pills. 

Somehow he got through the week. 

Saturday morning, he rose early, excited at the 
prospect of two days' undietnrbed writing. Why not 
write at the school-house f It would make an ideal 
writii^ place. He rushed through breakfast and hur- 
ried off, the manuscript of his novel under his arm. 

About ten o'clock as he sat hunched over his sheep- 
pill fire on the point of gettii^ down the first words of 
Chapter 14, a whoop startled him. He ran to the win- 
dow. Jim, Dave and Jonathan were circling the build- 
ing, horseback. How bad they found out he was 
there! Probably some Jones had seen his smoke from 
the hill back of the house. Jim bad a rifie. As Stan 
looked, Jim reined in his horse, lifted the gun and 
fired. The bullet ripped through the shingles; a bit of 
shingle dropped down on the page headed "Chapter 
14." 

A cold shiver ran down his legs. Without volition, 
he sank to his knees and stretched his arms out to lie 
prone on the floor. Then, also without volition, he 
slowly got to his feet, walked to the door and opened 
it. The keen January sunshine struck him in the eyes. 
There, poised in the saddle, two hundred feet away was 
Jim, his rifle raised for another shot. 

"Hi! Ti!" the three howled. 

But, as Stan stood motionless, Jim lowered his gun 
and the three swung their horses and, yelling, circled 
the building in a wider sweep and galloped off. 

Stan did not feel satisfaction at having done some- 
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thing brave. He was ashamed of and angty at him- 
self and he did no writing that day at all, or the 
next. 

Monday morning he had a surprise. The Joneses en- 
tered silently, ignoring him. Through the day they 
received all he said and did with patient weariness as 
a matter of utter unimportance that must be endured 
for the time being. 

In the following weeks these tactics were varied by 
an occasional resumption of the first week's violence, 
but Stan's worst troubles were over. On two succeed- 
ing Saturdays he was entertained by whooping and 
shooting. No more shots were fired directly at the 
school-house, however. 



Practically the only words he ever heard spoken in the 
Christensen family were the "pass the meat," "pass the 
milk," "pass the bread," at the table; and Christensen 'a 
menace at the childreii, "Blow your nose!" "Sit up in 
yonr chair!" though, two or three times, he saw Mrs. 
Christensen whispering anxiously to one of the children 
in a corner of the kitchen. For the first few weeks he 
assumed that his four pupils were the only Christensen 
children, but one evening at supper appeared Carl, an 
older brother, burned black by wind and 'shaggy as 
Robinson Crusoe. Carl was the herder. The Christen- 
sen flock browsed in the draw east of the house — a 
crawling, gray mass two hundred feet long and fifty 
broad, like a great fiattish caterpillar. 
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After supper Carl came to Stan's room and dis- 
played a beautiful, freshly-tanned coyote skin. Stan 
asked a few questions about coyotes and berding; 
Carl answered in monosyllables, then fell into uneasy 
silence. He shufQed, started to go, hesitated. Stan 
rarely got any writing done evenings; but to have an 
evening forcibly taken away waa maddening. Wby 
did n't the fellow go 1 

Finally Carl drew ont a mossed copy of a matri- 
monial newspaper. He pointed to an item heavily 
underscored in pencil. 

Piquant Southern Girl, age 22, blond, gray eyes, height 
5'5", weight 115, called pretty by my friends, live in a 
town on the line between Kentucky and Tenn., state 
line nu)s rig^t through our parlor, would like to 
coirrespond with true Westerner, friendship and mat- 
rimony, if mutually agreeable. 

D. F. S., Matrimonial Oazetl«. 

"If you'll write me a letter to that girl, I'll give you 
this skin," declared CarL 

"Sure," laughed Stan. 

He took a sheet of paper and dashed off an exciting 
account of ranches, horses, saddles, canyons, flocks and 
herds. Carl stared, then slowly grinned, then looked 
serious again. 

"Is it al! right t" he asked doubtfully. 

"Sure." 

Next morning Carl was off at dawn with his flock. 
He was away two or three weeks at a time, sleeping on 
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the groimd, cooking his own meals, seeing no human 
being. 



There had been a few hours on the joomey up from 
Melcher when Stan was almost shocked out of himself. 
Those half-filled cellars along the road, the gaping, 
eyeless sod-walls, the mound of earth off on the prairie 
were human facts as sharply intruding as the minister 
of God standing by his fire that ni^ht at Trafalgar. 
And Stan did not shut them out. The prairie caught 
faim in a mood of open wonder. Then came the reali- 
zation that the prairie was not earth, bat sea. It was 
a face of the world as intensely individual as Egdon, 
and infinitely more vast and portentous. 

But on the second day that reality had become a 
wavering illusion, an illusion that he knew was an il- 
lusion. He saw that the prairie was a treeless waste, 
covered with miserable, dead grass. 

He hated his job, hated the Joneses, despised the 
Christensens. He withdrew within himself, thinking 
only of his novel — and Karen, counting the days till 
Saturday and his two full days of writing, counting the 
days till another letter might be expected from her by 
the weekly "Star" carrier. 

There were indeed, moments when the prairie became 
real again. One of these was the Saturday afternoon 
when, unable to write, he wandered across two draws 
behind the school-house and sat down. After a while, 
chilled by the wind, he started back. But there was no 
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school-house. Puzzled, he hurried over the next rise. 
There was no school-house. He was lost. And all at 
once he had the sensation of clin^png to a plank adrift 
in heaving brown billows. Yes, he was as much lost as 
that. He was that. 

For a moment he swayed, deliciously terrified, then 
glanced up. There was no skymark, for it was one of 
the rare cloudy days of the prairie winter, and almost 
dusk. Roughly he had walked west from the school- 
house. In which direction had he been walking jost 
nowt Evidently not east. He turned sharply at right 
angles and started off. Over one wave, another, 
another. But no school-house. As he went down into 
the troughs, each succeeding wave seemed to tower 
higher than the last and when he reached the next crest 
he saw in every direction the same unbroken, darkening, 
brown sea. 

Well, he would have to keep on till he struck a wagon- 
trail which might lead to a ranch — keep on all night if 
necessary. No sitting down to wait for morning. His 
ears and hands were banning to sting already. How 
the Jones tribe would howl when they beard he had 
been lost in the prairie. That was the worst of it. He 
faced about to shield his face a moment from the sting- 
ing wind. He stared. On the horizon was a dim speck 
— a speck he had been walking directly aw^ from. He 
started toward it. 

It was the Christensen ranch-house. . . . 

And the prairie and its life became real when some 
remark in school reminded him of the fact that none of 
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his pupils except Dave and Berthy had ever seen a 
river, a lake, a bush or a tree. Never to have seen a 
railroad or a sidewalk or a store was a mildly romantic 
fact such as one encountered in magazine fiction- But 
never to have seen a tree! The little dry-goods box 
anchored in the heaving brown billows became in- 
credibly distant from the known world. 

And there were other thii^. The Christensen ranch 
was the last point on the "Star" mail-route, and other 
ranchers occasionally rode over for mail. Sometimes 
these riders stayed to supper, and reminiscences fol- 
lowed. 

There was the story of the man who had sneered at 
a sod house and shipped in a carload of cut stone from 
Denver. He hauled the stone thirty miles across the 
prairie. There it lay now, in a heap. The dreamer of 
mansions was working as a shoemaker in Laramie, 
Wyoming. And the story of the Russian who, reaching 
western Kansas, had bought a team of oxen — the only 
animals he knew anythii^ about. Bnt the oxen were 
wild and ran away. He chased them across the prairie 
for weeks, almost without food or sleep, at last overtook 
them in a grassy draw, picked that as his home, built his 
soddy, plowed, planted crops, waited for rain — that 
never came. Discouraged, he went back to New York 
and there met his family coming over. They took 
counsel, turned around and came back to Colorado. 
After starving two winters the Russian had learned 
what every settler had to learn or go under — that this 
was not a farming but a grazing country. Now he was 
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a prosperous sheep-owner. When Stan heard that 
stoiy, he said to himself, "That would make a great 
realistic novel." 

Once or twice he pondered the idea. Then he forgot 
it. 

More and more his days became his novel, Karen. 



CHAPTER XXV 

AND DRAWS HIS WAQES 
1 

THB night Stan's three months' tenn was over, 
Christensen paused in his gobbling of mutton 
stew. 

"Now you want to go to the railroad t All right. 
I am going to Ilett for a load of corn." 

Ilett, the county seat, was forty-five miles north, on 
the Burlington. 

Stan had been dreading such a remark. For one 
thing, the novel was going very well just now. For 
another, the railroad meant the problem of another job. 

Some days passed. Christensen said nothing more 
of his trip. Stan went to the school-house every day 
and wrote from morning till night. A week passed, 
two weeks. Then, abruptly, he reached an impasse. 
His principal character, Scofield, engineer of the inter- 
urban line, was at the climax of his stru^le with the 
railroad. Stan could not determine the exact form of 
that climax till he got hold of certain technical informa- 
tion. Even without that lack, he probably could not 
have written much further just now. The prairie had 
begun to be oppressive. 

Day after d^ passed. Still Christensen said 
nothing. 
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Spring came. That is, spring was in the sky and in 
the air. The prairie showed no difference — ^the same 
withered, brown emptiness under an arch of softly glow- 
ing blue. Some years it rained in spring, and the prairie 
turned green for a short time. This year there was no 
rain. Little birds flitted across the dead grass. Where 
did they come fromt One morning little Chris Christ- 
ensen came in excitedly, saying he had seen an antelope. 

Still Christensen said nothing. Stan grew nneasy. 
The plains wind had dried up his cough. Back in 
Michigan his mother was working hard to support Beryl 
and Opal. He had no right to be idling. To be sure, 
he could walk the forty-fire miles to Ilett. There must 
be a ranch on the way where he could stop over night. 
But he hadn't paid his board bill, and couldn't pay 
it till he drew his three months' wages in Ilett, and 
he had an idea Christensen would insist on going along. 
Well, why not tell Christensen he must got But the 
problem of a new job daunted him. 

Mostly he spent these days in a draw a half a mile 
east of the house. Propped against a boulder that 
thrust up in the sand-bottom, he would sit in the sun 
by the hour, reading and rereading her letters, dream- 
ing, and trying not to think. There were four letters 
now. He was in love with her. Was she in love with 
him? What would happen when he saw her again T 

One day Carl came hurrying over the lip of the draw, 
a letter in his band. The correspondence with the pi- 
quant Southern girl had reached a point where she was 
asking permission to coma West. Surprisingly, she 
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didn't ask money for the trip. She only wanted to 
know when and where Carl would meet her. 

"What '11 I do nowt" puzzled Carl. 

"Tell her to come on. Sure." 

Stan bad a paper-pad in his pocket. He took it out 
and rapidly wrote a letter, naming a day and hour 
when Carl, the great and true Western ranchman, would 
wait for her in the Denver Union Depot — with a yellow 
band around his sombrero, fnr-trimmed chaps and a 
columbine in his lapel. 

Carl laughed a little uncertainly. "Think she '11 
comet" 

"Of course. Better be there." 

Stan had been sure all along that the girl was fak- 
ing as much as Carl. One day, mtonths later, the 
thought suddenly came that perhaps she had not been 
fakii^. Had a girl searched the Denver Union Depot 
for a ranchman with yellow round his hat and a col- 
umbine in his lapel 1 . . . 

At the end of the foorth week Christens^] said at 
supper : 

"To-morrow we go." 



Ilett was a patch of twenty houses, a hotel, a general 
store, a court-house and a school-house, stark in the 
hare plain. 

Stan and Christensen put up at a hotel, and the 
next morning Stan went around to the court-house. 

"I'm sorry," said the young lady superintendent. 
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"We have no record of Bchool having been taught in 
the Pawnee district this year. No notice was given that 
school had commenced, and no reports were sent in. 
Under such circumetances, I can't possibly anthorize 
the county treasurer to pay a salary. ' ' 

Reports. He had forgotten that there were such 
things as reports. He walked back to the hotel. 

Chriatensen was furious. 

" Reports 1 A piece of damned foolishness. You 
taught the school, didn't yout Wait. I will get it." 

In half an hour he came back with Stan's three 
months' salary, ninety dollars in gold. He counted 
part of the money into one hand. 

"Ten dollars a month board for four months — forty 
dollars. Fifty cents a month for washing — two dollars. 
Then I ought to have five dollars for brisking you in. 
That makes forty-seven. You get forty-three." 

He dropped two twenty dollar gold pieces in Stan's 
hand, and added three silver dollars from his pocket. 

A protest rushed to Stan's lips. Christensen had 
been coming in, anyway — ^why should he charge five 
dollars for bringing him in, especially when the un^- 
plained delay had added ten dollars to his board-bill T 
- But he took the money and turned away weakly. After 
all, Christensen could retort that, except for him, he 
wouldn't have any money at all — and it had really 
been his own fault that he had stayed four months in- 
stead of three. 

His shoes and trousers were beginning to fall to 
pieces. After he had made some necessary purchases at 
the general store and paid his hotel bill, he had exactly 
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tliirty-two dollatB left. He had hoped to send his 
mother a payment on her loans. Now he didn't dare. 

There were no jobs in Ilett. He found that out in 
half an hour. When he got back to the hotel, the clerk 
said :- 

"Looking for a job! Go and talk to that man, — 
Griffin. He often has jobs." 

Stan approached a little man with a face like an old 
apple cull. 

"A jobt" The little man looked Stan over. "All 
right. Come on out to the ranch. I start right after 
dinner. Teaching school, were you t Well, there 'a a 
school out there you can teach if you want to." 

A ride southwest brought them at dark to Griffin's 
ranch. A very blond, robust young man came out of 
the bam and gazed at Stan. 

"Who you got there, dadt" he asked, severely. 

Mr. Griffin had been entertaining Stan all the way 
with gay, confident, hospitable talk, but now he visibly 
shrank. 

"Now, Tom," he pleaded, "don't scold. This is just 
a friend." 

Stan got down uneasily and helped Tom unhitch and 
water the team. Tom vanished into the house. Stan 
wandered about, uncertain what to do. Evidently he 
was not wanted. In an open shed he came upon a lank 
young man in very high and very new laced shoes, 
whittling a stick. 

"Did he offer you a job, toot" asked the whittler. 

"Come on in to supper, you fellows," Tom called 
from the kitchen door. 
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Evidently there had beea a scene. Mr. GritBn looked 
more shmiiken than ever; Tom and Mrs. GrifSn were 
mddy with anger. No one addressed a word to Stan 
during snpper. After the meal Tom took him aside. 

"I 'm sorry about this. The old man 's always offer- 
ing people jobs. We 've already got this other fellow. 
He ran off from a wife and baby somewhere back East 
and got stranded in Ilett and dad brought him out. 
He 's lazy as the devil, but maybe I can find something 
for him to do after a while. There 's nothing for 
you, though. About that school. I think they 've al- 
ready had their term, but you can go to-morrow and 
ask Mrs. Boss. She 's secretary of the board." 

In the morning Stan set off across the plain in the 
direction Tom indicated. 

The country was flatter here tlian about Christensen 's, 
and the grass longer and more abundant. In mid- 
forenoon the road dipped into a flat hollow, where there 
was a tiny spring fringed with green. It was the first 
water he had seen in the prairie. He knelt, spread 
his hands on the fiat stone at the edge of the spring, 
and drank deeply. Then he lay still, staring down. 
All morning he had felt like an insect being dragged to 
and fro by a child's string and now, lying there, with 
the warm son on his back, he felt more than ever 
insect-like and futile. What was the use of going on I 
There would be no school to teach. But finally the 
string tu^ed, and he scrambled up and went on. 

Then his sensation changed. He was above the 
prairie, lookii^ down. He could see the faint wagon 
trails here and there and he himself, a speck, movii^ 
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aloBg one of tbem — the only moving thing from horizon 
to horizon. Or was the prairie Egdon and the speck 
Clem, or Eustacia, or Mrs. Toebright, pvUled by the 
string of fate under the Wessex sunshine ! 

About noon topping a rise, he found a raneh-house 
directly in front of him. 

A woman came to the door. 

"Mrs. RossT No. I 'm not Mrs. Ross. She lives 
down there — about three miles," Stan turned away, 
then halted and asked about the school. "Oh," said 
the woman, "our term was taught out two months ago." 

On the way hack to GrifBn 's, he resolved on Denver. 
Thinking of that, he pulled out his money to count it. 
A ten dollar bill, some loose change — where was the 
twenty dollar gold piece T lie stopped, searched his 
pockets quickly, then slowly. Gone, He retraced his 
steps to the ranch-house door, examining every foot of 
the road, then turned back. Presently he encountered 
a division of the faint wagon-trail into three trails 
equally faint. He had n 't noticed this phenomenon on 
the way from Griffin's. Which of the three led to 
Griffin'st He chose the middle trail, and hurried on, 
scanning the wheel-ruts anxiously. But what chance 
was there of finding a tiny piece of gold! He didn't 
even know that this was the right road. And then, 
with a start, he remembered that he hadn't always 
followed the wheel-ruts closely. Where they curved 
around the foot of a hill, he had struck straight across 
to save time. 

If he did n't find the money, he would be practically 
stranded when he reached Denver. And imless he 
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stmck a job there immediately, he would have to write 
home for more money — a thing he had resolved not to 
do at any cost. 

Then, right at his feet, he saw the little spring with 
its green fringe and flat stone. Balanced on the very 
edge of the stone, shining in the afternoon sun, was the 
twenty-dollar gold piece. . . . 



Two days later, in Denver, he eyed the display-board 
of a scalper's ticket office on Seventeenth Street: 

CHICAOO—$20 

He fingered the gold piece. No, of course not. He 
wouldn't dream of going back East till September, 
with money in his pocket and his novel finished. 

It was too late in the year, he had found, to get 
another teaching job, and the old rept^nance to an 
office or store job persisted. He walked back to the 
Arapahoe Street employment agency and reread the 
items on the blackboard : 

Pick and ihovel work, Sheridan, Wyoming, $2^0. Waiter, $12 
Someman, $22 Hay Hands, $35 Blacksmith, Durango, $4.50 

He started up the dingy stairs. Half op, he stopped. 
Strange faces, silence, waiting for letters — four months 
more. Why, he could be in Ann Arbor in three days. 
IJe could see the exact look of startled wonder on her 
face, as he came to the door of the Ann Street house. 
He ran down to the street 
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A man was chalking up a new item at the bottom of 
the blackboard. 

Young 3fa» to irrigate alfalfa, Cedaredge, $25 

Stan paused reluctantly. "Where 's Cedaredget" 

"Western Slope. C'n y' irrigatet" 

"Oh — ^why, of course." 

The man levelled a finger up the staira. 

Upstairs at the desk Stan signed his name and paid 
a dollar fee and the girl said: 

"Tou go to-night, nine-fifty. Here 's your ticket. 
Immigrant car. ' ' 

Why had the words "Irrigating — Cedaredge" sent 
him back up the stairsT No doubt it was partly the 
glamor of the trip over the divide to the Western Slope, 
the chance really to see the Rockies. More than that it 
was the sudden recollection that Mel Funk had char- 
acterized irrigating as "a lead pipe cinch — nothing to 
do, but stand around with a shovel." Irrigating would 
leave him fresh at the end of the day — he could work 
every evening on bis novel and go home with it finished. 
After all, that was the important thing. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THE HOMESTEAD 
1 

ACROSS the north towered the battlements of Grand 
Mesa. Prom them the land plunged down — from 
aprue© to quakin' asp, from quakin' asp to senibby 
cedar and pinyon — and spread out in wide, level benches 
that fell away to the Gunnison River. Beyond the 
river, the barren brown Uncompahgre plateau, gouged 
with canyons, tilting up, up, to the peaks of the San 
Miguels across the south, eighty miles away. 

These high benches up here above the Gunnison were 
being transformed into orchards and alfalfa fields, 
watered from the unplumbed lakes that filled the ex- 
tinct craters on the mesa. 

Stan, leaning on his shovel at the edge of a twenty 
acre field of young alfalfa, looked up at the frowning 
mesa, down at the Gunnison glittering in the sun, up 
at the snow-tipped San Miguels and was immensely glad 
that he had come. This was an utterly different West. 
It was like a stage-setting. 

The only trouble was that it was going to be difBcult 
to write at night in the noisy bunk-house. And the 



Theoretically it would seem easy, with a head-gate at 
the upper comer of a gently tilting field, to soak every 
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inch of it with water. It is easy in practice, if you 
know how. Twice that morning Robb, the consumptive 
foreman of the Beckerleg ranch, came out to the field 
and watched Stan and thrust his shovel down here and 
there. In the afternoon he returned, 

"You 've irrigated beforel" 

"Oh, yes." 

"I 'm afraid yon won't do." 

"Shall I quit now!" 

"No, work the day out." 

At supper, Robb gave him to understand that he 
would be kept on till the end of the week, on odd jobs. 

In the bunk-house after supper, the hands gathered 
round the table, smoking. As usual the talk was of 
land, water-rights, Jonathans, Rome Beauties. It was 
a boom country. Land homesteaded or bought for a 
dollar or so an acre a few years ago and planted to 
Jonathans sold now for one hundred and fifty, two 
hundred, three hundred an acre. Almost every man 
around the table had his homestead, tucked off some- 
where in these benches under the mesa, his clearing and 
patch of trees, his conviction of riches in a few years. 

"You got a homesteadt" one of them asked, looking 
at Stan, who sat back in the shadow on the edge of a 
bunk, brooding. 

"No." 

"Why don't you get one!" 

"I don't know." 

"I know where there 's a damn' good homestead," 
said another band, named Crandall. "Fellow took it 
up, cleared a couple acres, then went back East. In 
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fact, I don't believe he ever really filed. So you 
would n 't have to get a relinquishment. I 'm going up 
that way Sunday, to my place. I 'U show you where 
it is." 

"All right," listlessly. 

Sunday morning Crandall and Stan borrowed horses 
and rode to Crandall 's homestead. Crandall had just 
started to clear, but was eloquent with plans, "Lota of 
rock here, but look at that soil." He crumbled a hand- 
ful of the intensely black earth, "Richeat soil in the 
world." 

Then Crandall led the way up through the cedars 
and scrub oak to another larger clearing — two or three 
acres. It was a wedge-shaped bench, right at the foot 
of the mesa. On the west, a steep wooded hill; on the 
east, a deep aspen-filled ravine. At the upper edge of 
the clearing, against a protecting wall of pinyon and 
cedar, was the obvioua building spot — the previous 
occupant had actually marked off the position for a 
cabin. 

"Look how level it is," said CrandalL "Not much 
rock on this lower forty, either. And there," he indi- 
cated the ravine, "the water from the Black Crater 
Reservoir — biggest reservoir on the mesa — comes down 
that ditch." (Every stream was called a "diteh.") 
"You c'n use all you want of it in flood — and dry 
weather, too, if you don't let the ditch-rider catch you. 
That means you 're fixed for water till you get a water- 
right of your own." He pointed to the trail on the 
opposite aide of the ravine. "There's your road. 
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Leads up to Old Sinehart's cabin. All you got to do 
is tlirow a bridge across the ditch. Look at this soil, 
richest soil in the world. Put in some trees and you 11 
sell for two — three hundred an acre in a couple years. 
I 'd sure have taken it up, if I 'd seen it first." 

Stan looked down at the Gunnison, up at the snow- 
tipped San Miguels, then across the clearing, visualiz- 
ing TOWS of trees full of ruddy Jonathans, and was 
instantly decided. 



He walked from Beckerleg'a to Cedaredge at dawn, 
caught the stage for Delta and the train to Montrose, 
in a cold conviction that there would be a mob of ap- 
plicants at the land-office ahead of him to make entry 
on that very quarter-section. By great good fortune, 
there was nobody. And Crandall was right. Through 
incredible stupidity, the previous occupant hadn't filed 
at all. 

Back in Cedaredge that afternoon, he bought a pair 
of cotton blankets, an ax, a handsaw, hammer and nails, 
a skillet and some tin dishes and a small stock of pro- 
visions, and got a ride most of the way up to the home- 
stead with a neighbor named Meredith. That n^ht he 
cut pinyon boughs for a. bed and munched Uneeda 
Biscuits by starlight. 



First, a bridge. At the one point where the ravine 
flattened out, be cleared a road to the stream from 
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either side, and failed two aspens aeroas it. Some aspen 
limbs, hewed flat and spiked to these two trunks, made 
a bridge that would hold a team. 

Then, the cabin. In a week he had out and trimmed 
enough cedars and pinyons to lay up the walls. In 
exchange for a day's work helping build fence, Mere- 
dith lent him a team to haul the logs to the cabin-site 
and to brii^ up from Cedaredge two-by-fours and 
rough ineh-pine for floor and roof and window and 
door-frames, that he bought with his last dollars. 

He worked from dawn till night made him throw 
down his tools, with fierce, happy energy. A year's 
work here would win him the leisure to write a dozen 
novels, to repay his mother's loans fivefold and come to 
Karen proudly, not apologetically. This find justified 
his whole Western experience, even made the failure of 
health that had brought him West a stroke of luck 
disguised. But his fierce happiness was not rooted in 
that only. It was Fannie Hilgert — who had longed all 
her life for a house and piece of land the family eould 
call its own — that worked in him. He kicked his foot 
into the black earth, drove his ax into the cedar sills 
with the exultant ' ' This is mine ! ' ' that had been denied 
her. 

And think of having a home in such a setting! 

He notched his logs, raised them, — spiked them, sawed 
spaces for windows and door. It was hard lifting the 
top logs. The topmost cost a whole day's prying and 
jockeying, up an inch, another, another. At last the 
cabin stood roughly finished, Mrs. Meredith gave him 
a decrepit cot and mattress that fitted across the one 
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md of liis tiny room, and an ancient cook-stove for the 
other. A table — box-top and aspen-pole legs — ^went be- 
tween. A Quaker Oats box nailed against the wall 
made a cnpboard. Another, a chair. 

He stood looking down across his clearii^ to the hud- 
dled roofs of Cedaredge. 

"Mine!" he exulted. 

He spaded a square of earth beside the cabin, planted 
a garden and, at a point some hundred yards up the 
Black Crater Ditch, bailt a small diversion gate on the 
model of those he had seen at Beckerleg's and with a 
pointed stick led down through the woods a trickle 
of snow-water to his garden. While at this, he grinned. 
Here was one irrigating job he could qualify for I He 
hated gardens — they recalled rows of weedy sugar-beets 
ander scorching sun. But when his first peas came up 
through the black earth, he — or his mother— exulted : 

"Mine!" 



' ' Old ' ' Rinehart, sitting on a box at the door of his 
cabin, gazed gently at Stan. "Old" Rinehart was al- 
most forty — a igentle-faced man with wid? gray crow- 
footed eyes and graying hair straggling over his high, 
serious forehead. 

"I would n't put in any trees till I got a water-right, 
Mr. Hilgert," he said. 

"I can buy water, can't IT" 

"It may turn out a very dry summer, Mr. Hilgert, 
and no one will sell water. Every inch will be needed 
down below. That 's what happened to me last year." 
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He pointed to the field above his cabin — a field tilted 
at an angle of thirty degrees. "I couldn't buy an 
inch. My alfalfa burned up." He seemed to read 
Stan's thought. "No one would ever object to your 
diverting enough water from the ditch for your garden. 
But diverting enough for an orchard woald be a dif- 
ferent matter. ' ' 

"Well—" 

He glanced into Rinehart's cabin. It was more of 
a dugout than a cabin. It jutted right into the hill, 
and the dirt roof seemed to be a sort of overhang of the 
hill itself. Several roof-timbers had rotted away, let- 
ting dribbles of earth down on the table, the bed and 
the trodden layer of old clothes, broken dishes and 
rotting newspapers that made the floor, 

"I see you 're admiring my floor," smiled Rinehart. 
"I used to have a good board floor, but some cowboys 
rode along here once when I was not at home and car- 
ried it off. I don't know what they wanted it for." 

"How long have you been here, Mr. Rinehart I" Stan 
asked after a silence. 

"Nine years, Mr. Hilgert," said Rinehart gently. 

That night Stan woke with the startling sensation of 
wet, stale earth dribbling down on his bed. He sat up, 
felt his blanket, bent down and touched the floor. He 
was relieved at the feel of the clean, new boards. . . . 

In the morning he set to work marking out rows for 
trees. He had a plan of getting young trees from 
Meredith in exchange for day-work. 
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Late in the afternoon, he knocked off and climbed tlie 
bill weet of his clearing. That barrier had piqued him 
since the first day. From the top he discovered another 
bench at the other side — a clearing, a corral and a cabin. 
He made his way down. 

In a small field two skeletons, in the guise of horses, 
nibbled some sprigs of alfalfa scattered amons; stones 
and sagebrush. 

Another skeleton, in the guise of a man, came strid- 
ing out of the cabin and, smiling broadly, grasped 
Stan's hand. 

"Welcome to God's country, neighbor! My name's 
Butcher. I \e been planning to come over and see 
you, but I have n 't gotten around to it. Come in, 
come in ! " 

In the cabin, at a table, sat another skeleton, Mrs, 
Butcher — and three small children. The children ac- 
tually had fiesh on their bones, bloodless flesh. On the 
table gat the sii^le dish of the meal — a concoction of 
cracked com. 

"Partake with ns, won't you I" said Mrs. Butcher, 
producing a chair and plate, and ladling out some of 
the corn. 

"How lucky you came jost at our meal time, Mr. 
Hilgert ! ' ' exclaimed Butcher. ' ' We have found it 
more hygienic to eat just one meal a day," he explained. 

Stan took a spoonful of the com; he could hardly 
choke it down. It seemed to be only half cooked. 

"Isn't this God's country, Mr. Hilgertt" cried Mrs. 
Butcher, 
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And the Butchers began to relate the wanderings that 
had brought them to this elysium. In Louisiana, 
laughed Butcher, they had moved into a region where 
they were known as the rich people who had horses with 
leather harness I Every one else bad rope harness. But 
the soil was miserable there, and they had moved on. 
Arkansas, Missouri, western Kansas, here. And look 
what they had accomplished in four years! A house, 
a clearing, almost two acres of alfalfa, an orchard 
started. True, most of their trees had died last year, 
but next year they hoped to plant some more. Last 
year they had been able to buy a little water ; this year ' 
they were almost sure they could buy a little. Some- 
time they hoped to own a water-share. . . . 

"It 's God's country, Mr. Hilgert," Butcher repeated, 
his protudiug eyes burning with religious fire. 

Stan looked around the cabin — its bare neatness 
more pitiful than Rinehart's filth, just as this 
fanatic optimism was more devastating than the hermit's 
gentle pessimism. 

Feeling a little ill, he rose, muttering excuses. 

"Won't you come over Sunday morning, Mr. Hil- 
gertt" appealed Mrs, Butcher. "We have services 
here in the cabin at half past ten. My brother and his 
family come over from their homestead." 

"I '11 try," he lied, and walked away across the clear- 
ing, breathing deep of the shining outdoors. 

The next morning he went down to Meredith's. 

" Trees t" said Meredith. "I wouldn't put any out 
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just yet. Not till you own enough water to carry them 
throi^h the dryest season." 

' ' How much does a water-share cost i ' ' 

"Black Crater shares are five hundred each right 
now. Don't know that anybody would sell. You might 
try." 

All July Stan worked patiently, widening his clear- 
ing, grubbing sagebrush and scrub-oak. . . . 



None of the other neighbors was so hypnotized by 
Optimism as the Batchers, nor so robbed of initiative by 
bad luck as Binehart, yet most of them partook of both 
states of mind. At first, Stan heard only the optimism 
— congratulations on his luck in getting that particular 
claim. Gradually he became aware of the well-inten- 
tioned conspiracy of boom into which every new settler 
fell. For, naturally, the more clearing and planting, 
the higher all values would go. Few settlers here at 
the foot of the mesa had any capital ; they lived from 
hand to month on hope — hope of a buyer from the East. 
Yet Easterners were b^inning to find out that the enor- 
mous prices asked for land were based on maximum 
apple yields — yields that came only every three or four 
years. And above all, the terrific question of water. 

"I've pnt fifteen thousand dollars into my place," 
said Meredith one day in an unusually frank mood. "I 
don't expect to get it back for ten years. That 's all 
right, because I 'm making this my home. A'ren't 
many like me, though. Did you notice that every fence 
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comer is plastered with auction sales 1 It 's a great 
country, finest in the world, but everybody 'a going to 
move on to Utah, or California, or Idaho, as soon as he 
can sell out to some easy mark from Illinois, or Ohio, 



The panorama of towering mesa, glittering river and 
snow-tipped peaks became as oppressive as a gorgeous 
stage-setting before which one has been forced to sit 
too long. 

He locked his cabin, and went down the road toward 
Cedaredge with his battered suitcase. 

"Going for long J" asked Meredith, who saw him 
pass. "You know you 've got to be back on your claim 
at least once every six months to hold it." 

"Oh, I '11 be back," he said vaguely. 

Below Cedaredge he got a job picking apples. He 
worked a week, and with the wages took the train across 
the divide to Denver. He was on his way home, at last. 



But, in Denver, he felt strai^ely indifferent. He 
actually caught himself walking toward the Arapahoe 
Street employment agency. He halted. It was Sep- 
tember. College was beginning. He had written her 
he was coming home. She would be there, waiting. 
But to go, he must wire for money. He had resolved 
not to do that at any coat. What other recourse had 
het He walked slowly toward the telegraph station. 
Tes, it was a defeat. 

But, on the train, memory of the black earth under 
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his feet and the slashing wrench of his ax in cedar and 
pinyon came back. It was not utterly a defeat. No, 
even if the claim was worthless and all his work thrown 
away, it was not utterly a defeat. 



CHAPTER XXVII 



AUTUMN sunlight, filtering through the roof of the 
woods-TOom, m&de a wavering golden pattern on 
her face and hands. 

"Bnt how did 70U know how to build itf " she asked 
eagerly. 

"Oh, I 'd looked at other cabins. But it really isn't 
much good." 

The homestead was a part of his Western adventure 
which he tried to give an aspect of utter unimportance. 
To his surprise, it was the thing that interested her 
most. He did not understand that in his story of his 
cabin and his clearing she was reliving the drama of 
her North — the hewing of homes out of the wilderness, 
the battle with cold and snow. 

"Now tell me — how large is your clearing t" 

He saw that he was forced to repeat his condemnation 
of the whole affair. 

"Oh, but you can't tell," she said confidently, as if 
she had not heard what he said. "Don't let it go. 
That 's what father always tells Lars. Get land and 
hold onto it. It always comes to something." 

She knew he loved her, and she wanted him to win 
material success. It was an exciting thought, hut jttst 
now he felt that material success was about the last 
thing in the world he ever would win. 
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"Iiet 's go back to our Swedish lesson," he said un- 
easily. "You said I had to learn Swedish." 

She watched his brown hand turning the page. 

"It made you strong, too, didn't it — building your 
cabin!" 

"Oh, yes, I 'm strong," 

With an effort she brought her mind to the lesson. 

' ' Repeat these words after me, ' ' she directed. 
"Kar." 

' ' What does it mean T " he asked, startled by the sound. 

"It means — dear." 

"Why, that's French!" 

"Freneht It 's Swedish. Look. K— a— r. Soft K 
is like ch, and a with those two dots — " 

He bent over. His cheek brushed hers. 

' ' But it 's French — it 's almost exactly like the French 
word in sound. I wonder — Napoleon made one of bis 
marshals King of Sweden, didn't heT" 

"No, he didn't! The Swedes elected him King, be- 
cause they needed a good military leader!" 

"Well, anyway — maybe you borrowed some French 
words then, only spelled them over again the Swedish 
way." 

"Maybe we did. I never thought of that." 

"But I should n't think you 'd have to borrow a word 
for that." 

"No," she laughed. 

The color flooded up under her white skin, dappled 
with golden sunlight. 

' ' Kar, ' ' he repeated. ' ' What 's the word for — what 's 
the superlative!" 
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"Of Ear!" She looked intently at the leaves. 
' ' Karesta. " 

"It is a beautifnl language." 

He studied her profile — the incredibly fine line he 
had traced out deliciously with ' his fingers in the 
dark a thonaand times. He stroked her hand 
timidly. 

"But not so beautiful as you," he said, yet not quite 
said. 

How strai^e that be bad never been able to tell her 
in plain words the thing she knew. 

She moved slightly. 

"I didn't teU you I was going as a missionary, did 
II" she asked. 

"A missionary! Where!" 

"To China. Didn't I ever tell yout" 

"No, never. A missionary!" 

"Yes." 

He sat dazed, unable to speak. A missionary! He 
looked at her sidelong. Her eyes were fixed on the 
grass in deadly, almost agonized seriousness. She 
meant it. A missionary I Those books — 

"It 's for the women I 'm going," she said softly. 

"The women T" 

At his puzzled question a change came into her face. 
Her shy, gentle eyes grew hard and burning, the oval 
of her face became chiselled stone. Her voice rang like 
a sharp-swung bell. 

"Before Christ came, women were nothing in our 
world, nothing! Only slaves of men, Christ's teach- 
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ing brought freedom and dignity to women in our WeBt- 
em world! But out there in the Orient there are mil- 
lions of women waiting for ua to come and throw off 
their chains!" 

"I'd never thought of it — in juat that way," he 
fumbled. 

8he tossed the book aside. She was on her feet. She 
laughed scornfully. 

"Lars and Erik and father are just like you. They 
think I 'm crazy. Men can't understand what women 
suffer and what Christ's teaching means to them! Oh, 
it makes me furious to think how stupid and blind and 
despicable men are !" 

She rushed off down the path. 

He had been faintly aware of the existence of this 
force that was now driving her on, speaking through her 
lips. But its violence amazed him. He picked up the 
book and ran after her. 

She was talking — but not to him. She was talking 
to the world. 

"The woman's world is her own! She has her own 
thoughts, her own dreams, her own visions ! All a man 
knows how to do is to take her and use her. But now 
the time has come when we will say to men: 'You go 
your way! We will go ours!' " 

When they reached the little house on Ann Street 
she paused, breathless. Her slender Ijody was trem- 
bling. She looked at Stan and seemed to realize that 
she had seen his face before. 

She laughed jerkily. 
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"You think I 'm wild, don't yoat" 

"Oh, no." 

"Maybe I am. But that 's me." 

"I want yoB to be you." 

"Do you! Did I talk terribly wild!" 

"Oh, no." But he turned. "I 'm sorry. I Ve got 
to go — I 'm — I 'm due at the Library. Qood-by." 

He walked away in a cold rage. 

For the moment his hart pride made him forget 
everything else. A dozen times she had told him that 
he — he alone of all men she had ever known — understood 
women. Now she accused him of the same blindness 
and stupidity as other menl 

Then the other fact asserted itself. 

Missionary ! 

The word had always given him a sort of nausea. 
Missionaries — solemn, presumptuous fools imposing 
their dogmas on the ancient civilizations of the East. 
Did she really mean itt It was unbelievable. 

How frail and white and trembling she had been — 
there at the door I Yet there had been something 
arrogant and invincible about her. ' ' You go your way ! 
We will go ours I" Was it really the shy woods-crea- 
ture of his dreams, who had said thatf Yes, she had — 
and she had meant it. 

And his hurt pride took control. 

Home, he borrowed a typewriter from one of his 
mother's roomers and started typing the first chapters 
of his novel. He might as well find out now whether 
the thing was good or not, whether it was worth going 
on with. Nothing like typewriting to bring out weak* 
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cesses. As he typed, his spirits rose. The thing was 
good. 

And after all, to an artist, art came first. Women 
and love. . . . 

At half past eight he remembered Quadrangle. To- 
night was the first meeting of the fall. Quadrangle 
would be dull, bat very maeeoline. Hb hurried down 
to State Street. 



The meeting had already begun. Stan slid in at the 
end of the table, unnoticed. Instantly he detected 
something queer in the room. Instead of the usual 
heavy serious attention to the evening's paper and dis- 
CQssion, an excited waiting. 

Finally, Kendall, the provost, announced : 

"Now we '11 have 'Q.' " 

"Q" had been bom in Stan's absence — a private 
Quadrangle magazine, edition one copy, written by 
Quadrangle and read aloud by its editor. 

A solid figure with square, swarthy face, black eye- 
brows and broad, sensual mouth lounged out of the 
shadow at the other end of the room, sat down sol- 
emnly at the table and started reading. 

The first item was "Lines to An Instructor," in the 
meter of Tennyson's "Mariana," There was a pun- 
gency about this unknown to anything produced in 
Quadrangle in Stan's experience. Then a skit on 
Baillie — ita darts so sharp that several members 
glanced a little apprehensively at the Master of Dia- 
blerie, sprawled in a deep leather chair, tolerantly 
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puffing a cigarette. Then some rhymes called "The 
Segregated Man." 

To learn what life and living is, 

To peer into its mysteriea, 

To take the plunge, a hoy, and then 

Clear-eyed, a man, come np again, 

Ib what, I take it, collie meana. 

Not barriers and prudish screens. 

So I should like, at Michigan, 

To be a segregated man. 

In just one course to have a chance 

Really to know the Renaissance, 

When I'm translating very well 

Not have to stumble over "hell", 

Nor bear co-eds, in tones of ice, 

Protest, "Are Shakespeare's sonnets nice!" 

But speak straight out what thing seems best, 

Not leave my thought to be half guessed. 

Ill grant they throw us in the shade 

With bookish lessons ready-made 

And have us far to rearward backed 

In seizing on the obvious fact; 

111 grant them more, if they'll take hence 

Their enervating influence. 

I want, while here at Michigan, 

To be a segregated manl 

A howl of delight ran down the room. 
"Who wrote it J" asked someone. 
"Trollope," said a member in front of Stan. "He 
wrote the whole issue." 
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Stan gazed with interest at Trollope, the swarthy 
editor of "Q." 

The remainder of the evening was devoted to anec- 
dotes illustrating the inanities of co-eds, to a descrip- 
tion — based on rumor — of the joys of life at girlleaa 
Yale and Princeton, and finally to a discussion, very 
serious, of the devasting infiuence of women in 
literature and art, 

Stan went home feeling extremely masculine, and 
for three days typed ruthlessly. 

Late on the afternoon of the third day, without warn- 
ing, the elixir of pure masculinity failed him. 

He stole to the house on Ann Street. 

She ran to the door herself at his ring. 

"Where have you beent I 've looked for you at the 
library — everywhere. ' ' 

"Oh, typing." 

"You haven't been illT" 

"No." 

"Were you provoked at what I saidt" 

"No. I — will you.eome to our woodsl". . . 



"Kiss my eye — ^this eye." 

"Open it wide — ^wide!" 

"Now this one." 

"I 've loved you ever since the first day you came 
up and asked me for a book," he whispered. "B«- 
membert" 

"Yes, you looked so cross." 
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"Did IT What a silly fool I was. I don't think I 
even saw yoa that first time. It was the second time 
you came up that I really saw you, and seeing you was 
falling in love with you. But you seemed as far off 
to me aa the moon then. If I 'd seen you, lying in my 
arms like this, I 'd have thought I was dreaming." 

She held her lips up against his. 

"I do love you — " 

"When did you beginJ" 

"I guess — " She hesitated — "I guess it was that 
first letter you wrote from out West." 

' ' What made you love me then i ' ' 

"Oh, you were so lonesome." 

Lonesome! What about China t How long did she 
want to be gone in China I The question was on his 
lips. But he didn't quite dare ask it. 

"Were you angry at what I aaidt" 

"About — t 

"Men and women." 

"No, darling. Well, a little." 

"But you know it didn't mean you." 

"Of course not." 

She moved in his arms, looked across the woods- 
room, startled, then up at him. 

' ' It seems so strange — I never thought I 'd put my 
arms around a man, kiss him. But you 've made me 
change my mind. You 're different from everybody 
I 've ever known." 

"Am II Now it's your turn to kiss my eyes." 

"Hold your head down — open your eye, wide, wide!" 

"Darling." 

"Now the other.". . , 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

TBE UNSEOBBQATED UAN 
1 

WALKING away from her house in the dosfc, he 
felt the ui^ent need to talk to someone, not 
quite realizii^ that he wanted to tdl someone what had 
happened to him. 

But talk to whomt Hunt was gone. He bad no 
friend. 

Passing Calkins', he glanced up and saw a light in 
Quadrangle rooms. Perhaps he would find some ac- 
quaintance lounging there. 

A figure sat under a dim light at the end of the table, 
writing swiftly — with his left hand. Trollope, editor 
of "Q." 

' ' Hello, ' ' Trollope said, and went on writing. 
"Getting out 'Q.' When we started this sheet, every 
one promised to contribute. But I have to write the 
whole damned thing myself." 

"I know why they let you. You write much better 
stuff than anybody else could." 

"That isn't true. There 's brains in this club, but 
there 's a lot of laziness too. Laziest crowd I know." 

"I never thought that was exactly the trouble with 
Quadrangle," objected Stan. 

"Well, what t" 
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"I don't know — ^timidity, maybe. Afraid to be them- 
selves. ' ' 

"Hum." Trollope continued writii^. 

Stan glanced at the written sheets. They were an 
immodest satire on the English, History and Philosophy 
courses in the University Catalog. He laughed. 

' ' Like 'em ? Well, that 's all I can think of. ' ' 
Trollope threw down his peneiL "You do some." 

"Can't." 

"Yea, you can," 

Stan sat down, thought an instant, and produced 

History 777. Study of the lives of ladies 
who have enjoyed life without benefit of 
elergy. Sappho. Aspasia. Cleopatra. 
Miaou de Lendos. Queen Elizabeth. Nell 
Owynne. Etc, etc, etc. Course based on 
impubliahed BonrceB. FOR MEN ONLY. 

Mon, Tu, Wed, Thu, Fri, Sat, Sun, 8-12. 

Auditorium, U. H. Frofesaor Dobie. 

and passed it over. "Does that meet your ideal of a 
university coursel" 

Trollope gig|?Ied. "Do another." 

Stan stared at the paper. "No, can't." 

"Well, that 's enough. I '11 put yours in place of 
honor, last." 

He gathered up the sheets, thrust them into a drawer 
and jammed on his hat. 

"For men only," Trollope mused as they strolled 
up State. "My God, Dobie's Modem History Seminarl 
First meeting yesterday. Fourteen girls and three 
men. Think what that course could be with a dozen 
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keen men, in spite of Dobie. Seminar — seminary!" 

Stan grunted sympathy. 

"Why don't you come in itt Got your courses all 
fixed I" 

"Yes, but I might change — " 

"Do!" 

They had reached an old, dignified house set bock 
from the street. 

"Come on up to the room." 

The first thing that caught Stan's eye, as he entered 
Trollope's pleasant warm-colored room, was a letter on 
the wall, neatly framed: 

OrnCE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 

STATE OF NEW YORK 

ALBANY 

Mr. Anthony Trollops, 
Hemlock City, Mich. 
Sir: 

I note by the address affixed to your commmucation to the 
"Boston Transcript" that you are sojourning in this country. 

While yon are with uh, I wish to beg the great favor of your 
autt^aph. I am a great admirer of all your distinguished 
novels, especially "Barchester Towers." 

Enclosing a stamped envelope for return and again express- 
ing my high admiration, 

I am yours respectfully, 
John F. McAllister 

Stan turned. "This isn't a jokeT" 

"No!" 

"What did you answer)" 
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Witli gusto Trollope produced from a drawer a worn 
carbon, evidently handled by many Tisitors: 

Eon. John F. McAllister, 
Secretary of State, 
Albany, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

I am interested to bear tbat yon admire Antbony Trollope's 
novels. So did my father. That ia why my name is 

Anthony TroUope. 

"There's only one thing more surprising than this 
mixing me up with the great Anthony," said TroUope. 
"And that is the fact that the favorite novel of a 
Secretary of State of the State of New York should be 
'Barcbester Towers,' " 

They laughed, and sat down. 

The talk drifted idly to Kipling and "What is Art I" 
and "The Hound of Heaven" and Gissing and Thomas 
Love Peacock. 

On the table lay a copy of a new novel, "Youth." 

"What do you think of Conradt" asked Trollope. 
But be laughed. "About like asking what you think 
of Shakespere." 

"Have n't read a word of him." 

"Gorgeous stuff." He leafed over a few pages and 
threw it down. "You weren't here last yeart" 

"No, Colorado." 

' ' Colorado I Hum. ' ' 

Stan rather expected a question about Colorado. 
Instead Anthony began idly to talk about himself. 

He came from a sawmill town up the Lake Huron 
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shore. As he mentioned casually and humorously the 
lumber millionaire, the editor, the priest, the political 
boas, town loungera, contractors, longshoremen — not as 
millionaire, editor and priest, but as men and friends — 
Stan gathered that Trollope, reporter for the Hemlock 
City "Record," was himself a local character of that 
town. There was a realism and riehneBs in his idle anec- 
dotes and comments on life — phrased in the racy argot 
of typesetters, long^shoremen and plasterers — that made 
Stan's own more diversified experiences suddenly strike 
him as flabby and colorless. 

The figure in Hemlock City with whom Trollope 
seemed to be most intimately involved was the priest, 
Father CSheel. Every other remark brought in 
Father 'Sheel. Stan jumped to the conclusion at the 
first reference to Father 'Sheel that Trollope was a 
Catholic, and discovered by his next remark that he was 
not. To Stan, priests were still literary conceptions — 
either greasy or sardonic. To be on intimate terms 
with a priest who seemed to be a full-blooded man, 
something of a brute, a practical politician, and alto- 
gether an idealist — while not being a Catholic yourself 
— struck him as a triumph of the gift for human inter- 
course. 

"Of course no thinking man would join a church 
to-day," meditated Trollope. 

"Of course not," Stan agreed, 

"But if I did join a church," Trollope lounged back, 
his finger tips joined, "it would be — the Catholic 
Church." 
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"Wliyr' 

"Oh, the spirit of the thing — it's such a danmed 
human institution." 

And be told some more anecdotes of Father O'Sheel. 

"Well — " considered Stan, and then suddenly real- 
ized that he did n't want to talk of priests and churches 
at all. 

He half closed his eyes. Was he really sitting here 
in this roomf Anthony's voice, his own voice, seemed 
unreal — like voices heard on a distant, worn-out phono- 
graph. 

An hour ago he had ieen sitting in the gloom of the 
woods-room, his arms around her, her lips against his. 

"I wonder — " he began. 

"Wliat 's thatT' said Trollope lazily. 

"Oh, nothing." 

A silence. 

"Are you writing I" asked Trollope. 

"Yes, a little. Are yout" 

"Not yet." Trollope roused vigorously. "I will some 
day, of course. But Lord, man, we 've got to learn life 
first 1 We don't know anything about life yet." 



Outside, he stared into the darkness, first incrediilous, 
then slowly daring to repeat: "She loves me. She 
loves me." 

Yes, it happened. It really had happened. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

KAREN VERSUS ANTHOKT 
1 

ALL night he lay in a half doze, repeating those 
three words. He could see her face close to his, 
feel the timid presBure of her lips, her slender, gentle, 
friendly fingers caressing his hwr. 

"She loves me." 

Though he had been half sure that some day she 
would love him, the revelation was no less wonderful 
DOW that it had come. 

Pacts intmded out of the shadow. China. Money. 
But they seemed of no importance just now. He could 
shove them aside. Once another image intruded — the 
square, swarthy, vigorous face of Anthony TroUope. 
Odd, that of all men he should have become friends with 
Anthony TroUope, satirizer of co-eds, on the very night 
she had told him that she loved him. TroUope. Trol- 
lope slowly faded away. 

"She loves me." 

Toward morning he dropped almost sound asleep, 
and woke suddenly with the conviction that he was in 
bed at Christensen 's, waking to face another day's 
miserable battle with the Joneses. Dazedly he peered 
around the half -lit room, and its features slowly brought 
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him ont of the hallucmatioD. He was not at Christ- 
ensen's. He was at home. Then, with a rash, the 
realization : 

"She loves me." 

It had happened. It was true. 



He ate breakfast with more than his osnal inner 
absorption, barely acknowled^g his mother's com- 
ments on the weather and the high price of anthracite, 
and returned to his room. In curious detachment, he 
glanced at the typewriter on the table, baited in the 
middle of a sentence. He had broken off in the middle 
of that sentence at half past five, yesterday. But it 
seemed rather a year, or a lifetime. It hardly seemed 
that it had been he who had been typing or he who 
had written the pile of manuscript on the table. What 
was it, — Karen's love or TroUope, — that suddenly made 
that manuscript, hia very life for over a year, unreal 
— like the work of someone else I 

He glanced at his watch. It was only a few minutes 
after eight. He had no classes this morning, and did 
not go on duty at the library until ten. He couldn't 
waste time. He must type — type on. 

He knew vaguely that a teat was coming. He did not 
particularly want to face the teat, yet was oddly un- 
excited about it — as if it were a something that only 
slightly concerned him. He sat down, looked at the 
manuscript, struck a key, another, finished the sentence, 
began another. In the middle of this sentence, he 
halted. He had the distinct sensation that a hand, a 
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large, brown, stub-fingered hand like Anthony Trol- 
lope'B, had gripped his hands and held them in midair. 
He examined the sentence he had just finished, then the 
sentence preceding it, then the pages scattered on the 
table, and saw clearly why the hand had stopped him. 
The test had been made. He shoved back his chair, 
stripped the sheet from the machine, gathered the pile 
of typewritten sheets and the thick manuscript into 
one bundle, doubled it across and carried it downstairs 
and out through the kitchen. 

His mother was at the sink washing dishes, with the 
short vigorous strokes with which she attacked any job. 

"What 's that, StanT" 

"Waste paper." 

She watched him walk out into the yard and shove the 
bundle into the ash-barrel. When he returned she 
glanced up, almost daring another question. But his 
face was particularly wooden ; with an effort, she kept 
silent. She was always erecting elaborate theories on 
Stan's acts — wondering whether this or that could be 
true. Of late her theorizing had centered on a new 
mystery, that girl — ^Earen. Almost everything Stan 
did or said or did not say she connected in some 
manner with Karen. 

She knew a little of Karen. The previous June, just 
before Karen went North, Stan had brought her to see 
his mother one evening, — not with any idea of sharing 
his secret but as a device to involve Karen in his life 
and strengthen his hold on her. He had never men- 
tioned Karen to his mother since. 

What was the truth — she had wondered a hundred 
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times — between her Stan and thst pale, slini, silent, 
little thing wlio had sat in her house a year agot She 
had recognized Karen at onee as another like her son, 
* not an understanding social being but a baffling crea- 
ture whose thoughts and emotions would always have to 
be guessed at. If she only dared ask Stan one question 
about her ! 

She had vaguely hoped that her son would come home 
' ' changed. " " Changed ' ' meant less resentful of 
personal questions, less frozen within himself. Ap- 
parently he was more his old self than ever. 

Had this bundle of written sheets anything to do with 
that girl! 

Several times in the next hour Mrs. Hilgert looked 
out at the thick sheaf, thrusting up from the ash-barrel. 
She had a great desire to go out and examine it. Even 
if it was waste paper to Stan, it might not be to her. 
She had fished out of waste-baskets and scrap-heaps 
dozens of discarded poems, sketches and stories and 
stored them away in her treasure-box. But by the time 
Stan had gone off to his ten o'clock shift at the library 
and the action was safe, a roomer came down to com- 
plain of the lack of hot water in the bath-room, and the 
matter was driven from her mind. 

When Stan returned at noon, he glanced casually out 
of the kitchen window. The ashman had made his 
rounds. The barrel was empty. 

He was puzzled that his attitude was still so unemo- 
tional toward his discovery that his novel was worth- 
less. Yes, he did have one emotion — gratitude that he 
had never mentioned it to Karen. 
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The crisp air, the fading November sunlight, the 
pressure of her head on his shoulder, her quick breath- 
ing, the soft crimson mounting in her cheek under its 
clear paleness — were like things remembered. Yes, he 
saw himself standing alone in a desert in the shadow of 
a mountain, remembering this moment, this exact mo- 
ment, across a span of years. 

"It is a long time, isn't itt" she said, watching a 
leaf drift languidly across a bar of yellow light. Then 
she sat up. "You 've got to be brave. I can't do my 
work out there in China if I know you 're back here 
suffering. I 've got to know that you 're happy. Will 
you be happy t Will you be dancing happy t" 

"I don't know," he mourned. 

"And laugh t Dance and laugh T" She leaped up. 
' ' Dance and laugh — like this T Will you f Come I 
Dance me! Dance met" 

She snatched his hands and whirled him off through 
the leaves. 

"Dance! Oh, I 'd rather have you forget me than 
stay here mooning! Oh, dancel Can't you dancet" 

But there was no dance in Stan's feet. 

"I can't let you go that loi^," he persisted gloomily, 
"I can't. Five years!" 

"But I 've got to go. Can't you underatandl" 
There was no exasperation in her voice now, only 
pleading. 

"I H go with you." 

"Oh," she cried, "do!" 
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He Janghed. He — ^with a bunch of missionaries! 

At any rate, he most stay here in the ealighteued 
Occident and work hard five years so that — 

Yet somehow, at the moment, he couldn't visualize 
marriage with her. He couldn't visualize marriage at 
all. The happiness he had dreamed of didn't fit into 
the frame of domesticity. He hated domesticity. 
And marriage seemed to mean domesticity. But in 
what other way could he have her ! Well, their married 
life would be different. It would have to be. 

"Will you marry me — in five years t" he asked, and 
the words sounded as if some one was reading them oat 
of a novel. 

A startled look came into her eyes. She, too, seemed 
to be envisaging the unexpected. 

"Why — I — I 've never thought of myself married to 
you. I 've never thought of myself married to any- 
body." 

"Why*" 

"WhyJ Because — " 

She halted, and he had a sense of the same thought in 
her mind that made her speech halt whenever she came 
to a certain point in her talk of her family and the 
North. . . . 

4 

On his first entrance into Dobie's Modem History 
Seminar he was surprised to see her seated at the long 
table. Karen had not mentioned the fact that she had 
elected Dobie's seminar. 

And, by chance, she was seated next to Anthony. 
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A quick look flashed between Stan and Karen. She, 
too, was surprised — and pleased. 

The chairs to which chance had led the members of 
the class at the first meeting, habit fixed them in — and 
so through the autumn Stan looked down the table at 
Karen and Anthony, seated together, at the end. He 
took a particular pleasure in watching these two, side 
by side — these two, who did not know each other and 
had never exchanged a word — ^these two most important 
persons in his life. For Anthony had swiftly become 
important, more important than Stan realized. An- 
thony was the most vigorous — lazily vigorous — person- 
ality he had ever met. Luis had stimulated him intel- 
lectually, Hunt in the purely writing sense; Anthony's 
stimulation was more profound. Though an Anthony, 
he was no saint. He was a rounded man. A romantic, 
a realist, a sensualist, but above all frank with himself. 
This matter of sex, for instance-, from a casual word 
let fall, Stan saw that Anthony settled it as he assumed 
any normal man would — ^went and satisfied the need, 
if it became overpowering, and was done with it till it 
came again — not like Hunt, always weighing the thing 
morally and sentimentalizing about this girl and that 
in the street of the shuttered houses. 

To be sure, there were things about Anthony. For 
example, his assumption that Stan knew nothing about 
life. Stan was almost ready to admit he didn't, but 
to have the matter emphasized in Anthony's casual un- 
emphatic way was — well, irritating, to say the least. 
He knew that Anthony had read certain things of his 
— stories, and those verses he had written in the canyon 
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at Golden and had sent in to "Inlander" — and thou^t 
them juvenile. If Anthony had jumped on his staff 
caustically and apecifieally, he could have defended it, 
or frankly admitted its triviality. This tolerant 
fatherly assumption that Stan would some day laugh at 
these things was — I 

But in Dobie's seminar, Anthony's fatherlinesa was 
amusing. Dobie, kindly old man, stepped down and 
let the class run the course, led by Anthony. Anthony's 
fatherliness amused Karen, too, and she and Stan often 
laughed at it. 

For the first few meetings she sat silent, but in the 
fourth or fifth week of the year, in the course of a 
discussion of Luther's attitute toward women, Anthony 
referred amusedly to the 'Kinder, Kirche, Kiiche' idea 
of woman's rdle. He did not state it as his idea. He 
simply referred to it as an idea that existed. Karen 
sat up in her chair. Stan, looking down the table, saw 
the same transformation come over her face as on the 
day in the woods when she first announced her going to 
China. Her gentle eyes became hard and burning, her 
face chiselled stone — stone that glowed. She leaned 
forward and, without preliminary, began to pour out 
a torrent of anti-man denunciation, more and more 
passionate. She was not talking to Anthony or the 
class. She forgot the class existed. It was the world 
she was talking to. It was magnificent, but not class- 
manners. Some of the girls tittered, a few leaned for- 
ward, gazing fascinated at Karen's glowing face. 
Dobie hemmed, Anthony sat with a slow tolerant smile. 
Stan shrank back in his chair, embarrassed, a little 
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ashamed. Then, abruptly, her tirade ended. She 
stared intently at the table, pale and trembling. 

When the class was dismissed, Stan happened to walk 
out with Anthony. Karen had gone out ahead, but 
E^e stood in the hallway. Stan saw that she was wait- 
ing for him. He assumed that, when he came opposite 
her, he would quit Anthony with an "Excuse me," and 
join her. But he did not. Chatting fluently, he 
walked straight on not looking at her. 

He was ashamed of himself and immediately tried to 
cover up his cowardice. 

"Well, there 'a one girl in the class your criticism of 
eo-eds doesn't fit." 

"WhoT' 

"That girl who made the speech about women. Noth- 
ing bookish or ready-made about that!" 

Anthony laughed. "She 's something worse than the 
ordinary co-ed nonentity." 

"Whatt" 

"A fanatic. Did you see those eyeat Mad!" 

"The world needs fanatics," Stan challenged. 

"Probably it does. I don't want any of them around 
me. My Ood, think of being married to a girl like 
that I Who ia she*" 

"Her name's Tamaholm, I believe." Then he forced 
out: "7 think her talk was rather splendid." 

"Hum," aaid Anthony in his extremest tone of 
amused fatherly tolerance. 

But, slumped in a chair in Anthony's room, Stan's 
irritation with himself took the form of a deuunciation 
of things in general, especially the university. 
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"This place makes me sick," he wound up. "Tliiiik 
of a young idealistic student, eager for a wider outlook 
on life, coming here and running up against such dubs 
as Dobie and Doddingtou and Kraut and Hullfish, and 
verbal diabetics like Darnell, and mental costivates like 
Stein! Doddington! You ought to have heard him 
yesterday, quoting that grandmother, Richard Henry 
Stoddard, on Swinburne's poems and Ballads — quoting 
with approval; 'The world may be wrong about some 
things, but it is not likely to be wrong about so simple 
a thing as its own morality. They are bad poet^, 
they are bad art, but worse than all they are hideously 
immoral.' 'Our great critic, Mr. Stoddard,' announces 
Doddington, 'has expressed it much better than I could.' 
And fifty co-eds writing it down, word for word, to 
spread around through the high schools of the fair State 
of Michigan! Jesus Christ! Doddington censoring 
Swinburne ! And Doddington 's our typical bringer of 
light. And Brumbaugh ! We 've got one real Preneh- 
man in Brumy's French Drama — God knows how he got 
there — and the other day he got tangled up in his Eng- 
lish and broke out into French, real French French. 
I couldn't understand it, neither could Brumy! He 
got all fiustered and red in the face and asked the 
Frenchman to repeat his remarks and finally it pene- 
trated. Jesus Christ! Head of the French Depart- 
ment but can't understand French — except in the ac- 
cent of Washtenaw County. It would be funny, if it 
wasn't tragic. University! Oil, I know you think 
Baillie's a great man. I don't. ' Baillie's a charlatan. 
The only man who measures half up to what a uni- 
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veraity teacher should be is Kovarik — and how many 
elect himf He doesn't teach subjects that appeal to 
one student in a hundred. University 1 I wonder 
when we '11 have a real university in this country t As 
far as I 'm concerned, I — " 

"Sometimes, Stan," cut in Anthony, "I fall into the 
illusion that you 're almost grown up, and then I 
realize that you haven't begun to grow up. You 're 
a child." 

"I am quite aware that your favorite role is that of 
father." 

Anthony ignored the interruption. "A child has one 
characteristic that overshadows all others — the convic- 
tion that its own aches and bumps are the most impor- 
tant thing in the world. Who is this tender, young 
idealist beating his wings in vain against cruel, hard 
university wallst You, of course! Don't you know 
that you would beat your little delicate wings in vain 
against any university you happened to go to, or any 
human situation you happened to get intot You take 
yourself too seriously ever to learn anything." 

"Oh, for Christ's sake, give me credit for a little 
sense of hiimor ! ' ' 

"I wish I could." Anthony paced up and down the 
carpet. "A man can get something out of every human 
situation he happens into. A child can't. And you 
want to be a writer I The first necessity for a writer is 
curiosity — as I see it. You have n 't any curiosity about 
the world. You 're interested only in yourself, and 
yet not enough inter^ted in yourself to try to under- 
stand yourself." 
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' ' Ib that all, kind air I " 

"Not quite, I 've noticed that you have a neat little 
belief in some sort of destiny that determines everythii:^ 
you do or don't do, or that happens to you. Another 
proof of your probably incurable childishness. You 
think yourself important enough to have a niee, in- 
exorable destiny assigned all to yourself alone. As if 
destiny cared anything about you. You aren't worth 
destiny's bother — or anybody else's — ^yet." 

Then Anthony laughed and lounged down in a chair, 
yawning, "My God, I 'm talking like a preacher," 

The conviction that Anthony had unreasonably ex- 
aggerated his criticism with the hope of its having some 
effect would ordinarily have increased Stan's irritation. 

But his irritation was giving way to uneasiness, as 
he b^an to think of the thing he did not want to think 
of — the coming scene with Karen. 



"Were you ashamed to speak to met" 

"Darling, I really didn't understand that you were 
wait — " 

"Oh, please don't tell me that! You knew I was 
waiting for you. You were afraid to have that man 
TroUope know that you knew me — because I 'd made 
myself ridiculous." 

"I 'm sorry," he said humbly. "Please foi^ive me. 
I don't know why I didn't stop. I was astonished at 
myself. I was a fool. Please forgive me." 

"TroUope — isn't he the person that wrote 'The Seg- 
regated Mant' " ("The Siegregated Man" had ea- 
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peered acro^ the campus and been reprinted in the "De- 
troit Free Press.") "I suppose you have the same 
ideas he has. You think the eo-eds have no right here." 

"Oh, please, Karen, don't he ridiculous. You know 
I don 't believe anythii^ of the sort. ' ' 

"How do I knowt How do I know what you be- 
lieve t How do I know but what you have the 'Kinder, 
Kirche, Kiiche' idea of the proper role for woraent" 

'You think I do!" he demanded, trying to work up 
an anger to match hers. 

"Let me tell you that I would never eook a meal 
for you if you were starving, or sew a button on for 
you if you were in rags. Do you understand that ? ' ' 

"I wouldn't ask you to." 

"I 'm not 60 sure. I think all men are the same at 
bottom. ' ' 

He walked up and down the parlor. 

"Oh, darling, let 's not quarrel any more. I was 
a coward and I 've asked you to foi^ve me. Won't 
youl" 

She had dropped into a chair, gazing rigidly in front 
of her, and he sank down beside her and put his arm 
around her. Slowly her rigid pose softened and, with 
a sigh, she yielded. 

"Please, never ask me to, will yout" she be^ed. 

"What!" 

"Cook, or honsekeep, or sew." 

"No, never." 

"I don't believe you understand, dear, why the very 
thought of it makes my soul freeze up. If a woman 
only had a choice — to do that part of the time and 
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other things part of the time — but the assumption that 
the kitchen is the woman's placet No matter if there 's 
two servants in the kitchen at home, mamma and Ebba 
and I have to be there all the time, too, if guests are 
in the house. Father thinks ;ou are n't treating a guest 
right unless there are ten courses at least, all prepared 
by the women of the house personally. Twice a week, 
or three times, we have guests in the house, and you 
ot^ht to see the stacks of dishes and the piles of un- 
eaten food — horrible!" 

She was silent a moment. 

"And that isn't the only way in which women axe 
slaves up in oar community." 

"What other wayt" 

"Well, there 's another way — and a worse way." 

"What is itJ" 

She did not answer. 

"I can't understand what you mean," he persisted. 

"You 11 understand some day." Then she looked up, 
her eyes flaming. "Every woman of our community 
is a slave of the body. Do you know how many children 
my mother has had t Ten I W* seven and two brothers 
and a sister who are dead. Most of the women have 
more." 

So this was the secret of her silence about her father. 

"The women have no choice. And no one dare raise 
his voice against this slavery of women's bodies, or he 
is howled down as something worse than an inSdel, 
something unspeakable. Even mother, who has sufifered 
among the worst, thinks I 'm terrible because I see the 
wrong and dare speak cat. 
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"Don't 70U see that this is why I am goings to China 
— to save miUiona of women from the slavery of the 
bo^ — millions who have never known what self-respect 
means t" 

"But — " he began. Then he halted. What was the 
use of saying it t 

So this was the secret of her silence about her 
father. . . . 

Yet a few days later he learned that it was not the 
secret, after all — or, at least, only the smaller part of 
the secret. The real secret — and it came out by degrees, 
elaborately veiled — was that her father was untrue to 
her mother. ... 

Somehow, this was one thing that never seemed real 
to Stan. 

It was like a piece o£ morbid imagining. 

True or not, her picture of her mother as a martyred 
woman was quite convincing. Karen obviously suffered 
a great deal over her mother. Her brooding on her 
mother's wrongs had begun her brooding on the wrongs 
of women everywhere. Her mother was in poor health, 
it seemed. And Karen's anxiety in this regard was 
heightened by a recurrent dream in which she saw 
her mother dead and buried under the fir-tree back of 
the house, where her two dead brothers and dead sister 
lay. Once she was so disturbed by this dream that she 
telegraphed home for news. . . . 



She loved caresses, but as she lay in his arms he felt 
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sometimes that she had no phTsical sex — ^tbat all her 
sex was of the mind, a burning intellectual passion nnit- 
iag her with the sufFerin^ women of the world. 



And Stan, meantime, was finding himsdf a being 
decidedly of physical sex. The demon had lain asleep, 
with occasional stirrings, for almost two years. Now, 
as he and Earen caressed each other, the demon woke. 

He stn^^led with it, but one Friday ni^ht, after 
a month of torture, he took the trolley in to Detroit, 
feeling very miserable and ashamed — and rather dis- 
gusted at himself for being ashamed. Why should he 
be ashamed t Sex was a perfectly natural human thing. 
He was only going to do what any normal man — ^An- 
thony, for instance — would do. 

He found the street where he had gone with Hunt. 
It was dark and absolutely deserted. He walked up 
and down, ^hting with two desires — the desire to ring 
the bell of Thirty-eight and the desire to flee. Then he 
turned, resolutely, and walked out of the street and up 
toward the brightly lighted Campus Martins. But on 
lower Woodward, his footsteps dragged. He halted, 
turned, went back. Had it been Thirty-eight — or 
Thirty-nine 1 It did n 't matter. Hunt said all the 
houses in the street were alike. He ran up to Thirty- 
eight and punched the bell. 

A woman with a heavy, dead-white face and immense, 
black pouched eyes opened the door, and Stan started in. 

She barred the way. 

"What do you want!" 
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"Are — are any of the girls in!" 

She looked him over. 

"No, none, none at all," 

"But — " He fumbled desperately for a word that 
would prove his connoiaseurship of the street and safety 
as a client — "I — excuse me!" 

He ran off the stoop and down the street, and on 
Griswold boarded a car back to Ann Arbor, tremen- 
dously relieved. 

Desire had burned itself out for the time being, he 
found. . . , 

But the problem troubled him. And he saw that he 
would have to modify Karen's ideas considerably, be- 
fore marriage could be a solution. 

"When we're married," she said more than once, 
"please don't ever come to me in the morning till you 're 
all shaved and dressed. I hate to see people half 
dressed and all bristly." 

Her picture of their marriage was apparently a 
properly affectionate association by day and a separate 
residence by night. 

But an event in February made marriage seem more 
than ever illusory. 



He woke one morning with the clutch at his throat. 
He sat up, more angry than frightened. He had 
scarcely given a thought to health since he left Funk's 
— his cough seemed to have vanished permanently. 
What did this meant That he would have to go back 
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W'est nowl Perhaps old Punk had been ri^t, after 
all. "Toa'll go home in a wooden overcoat." He 
jumped out of bed, went to the window and took a deep 
wrenching breath of the foggy, freezing air. A sharp 
pain drove across his chest. Oh, helll 

Toward the end of the week, as the clutch did not 
loosen or the pain diminish, he went to the University 
Hospital. He had not mentioned the matter to Karen 
or his mother. 

' ' Oh, I think you 11 pull through the year all right, if 
you 're careful," pronounced the doctor — it was a dif- 
ferent doctor. "Be too bad to break ofif, now when 
you 're in a few months of your degree. But get back 
into a dry climate, as soon as you graduate. Stay out 
there several years." 

Gradually the clutch loosened and the pain wore 
away. But — several years! 

This banishment to the West was a fact, such as 
China was not. China had never grown quite convinc- 
ing; Karen's plans remained as vague as her passion 
over suffering Chinese women was intense. 

But now — 

Banished to the West, with the menace of poor health 
always hanging over him! How could he ever marry f 

He fell into a mood of tragic sentimentalizing. These 
were their last months together — until who knew when I 
These months were the last gift of time and chance. 

Then would come a contact with Anthony, making hia 
tragic mood seem silly. Anthony was like a rough gust 
of lake-wind. 

He knew that Anthony was more than half aware of 
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his connection with the pale, silent, paasionate girl in 
Dobie'a seminar. Anthony never a^ain directly re- 
ferred to her, nor did Stan. Stan would have been very 
glad of the ability to discuss her with Anthony, and to 
prove Anthony's opinion of her wrong. But how prove 
it J The things Karen meant to him couldn't be put 
into words, least of all to Anthony. 

On two occasions Anthony had amusedly repeated the 
dictum of Birdwood, a tow-headed spindle-shanked 
Quadrangler with a harassed brow and an ambition to 
write plays: "The whole point is to keep from getting 
married. If a man can keep from getting married, he 
has some chance of saccess. If he marries, he 's done 
for." Stan was not sure that Anthony ^reed — but, 
anyhow, he couldn't mention Karen without betraying 
some of his emotions, and Anthony would assume that 
he was contemplating marriage, and would be a little 
more tolerantly paternal with him than ever. 



Anthony rose from the bench, yawning. "Come on, 
I want to read you some Francis Thompson." 

Up in the room, Anthony throatUy intoned "The 
Hound of Heaven." "Watching him, Stan was struck 
suddenly with the likeness of Anthony's head to that of 
a medi£eval priest he had seen in some old print. And 
the notion seemed to fit Anthony. 

Anthony put the book down and mused. Then he 
roused up in his typically vigorous way. "Sometime 
I 'm going to write good poetry and good drama," he 
announced. 
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"I have a feeling," said Stan slowly, "that I may 
never write again." 

Anthony fixed a loofe on him. 

"Oh, of course," Stan admitted hastily, "that 'b a 
foolish thing to say." 

"You are beginning to learn something, Stan." 

10 

In May Karen began to be worried about her sister, 
Ebba. Ebba wanted to come to the university. And 
there wasn't enough money. 

Stan was astonished. "You really mean that!" 

"They 'd find money quick enough, if she was willing 
to go through the Medical Department," Karen ex- 
plained. "But I 've spoiled her. I 've told her about 
boohs and ideas, and she wants to come and learn for 
herself. And she knows how I hated the Medical De- 
partment. But at home they see the result of giving 
way to me. I 've become a dreamer — that 's what they 
call it — a dreamer. They don't want another dreamer. 
They want an a^istant in the doctors' office." 

"But of course they can't make her go though the 
Medical Department." 

"But they can say Lars hasn't any money, because 
he 's put it all into timber land. Lara makes slews of 
money, but father always makes him put it into timber 
land, and they always can bring up the excuse that 
there 's no money to spare." 

And a few days later she said uncertainly : 

"I think I 'II have to send Ebba myself." 

"How»" 
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"Oh, teach the country school up at home." 

"That's ridicnlons. They woiUdn't let you do 
that." 

"Oh, yes, they would." 

But after all, he reflected, this postponed China, 
made China still more vague. 

In a. few days more she reached her decision. She 
had heard from home. She could have the school. 
She would make more mpney at it than at a higher 
paid job elsewhere because, at home, she would have 
no board to pay. 

"Maybe after I 've taught a couple of years," she 
hoped, "they'll change their minds and give Ebba 
money to finish." 

"Maybe," he vaitured, "I 11 make enough money, 
so that you won't have to teach more than one year." 

But he said it without conviction. He seemed to be 
almost the only senior with neither job nor prospect 
of one. Copley had suggested the possibility of a 
fellowship in history at Harvard, Darnell of an in- 
structorship in English here at Ann Arbor — his ban- 
ishment to the West put him out of the running for 
those and everything else. 

Banished to the West, where his luck was alw^^ bad. 
But he accepted the banishment fatalistically. 

Once West, he would have to search desperately for 
a teaching job somewhere. Teaching was the only 
occupation that suggested itself. 

"Your homestead, Stan!" she reminded. "Don't 
forget that. You may make a lot of money out of 
that." 
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' ' No, no, Karen. ' ' He was exasperated. ' ' You 
persist in misunderstanding. It will never come to 
anything. It can't. Besides, — " 

What he had almost said was that anyhow it might 
no longer be his. He had been away from it more than 
six months. Any one, by proving that fact, eould file 
over again. Slim chance of anybody doit^ it, to be sure 
— except some green Easterner. 

"What?" she asked, 

"Oh, nothing." 

"You must hold onto it," she said stubbornly. "And 
then, you 're going to make money writing, are n 't 
yout" 

' ' Yes, ' ' he agreed uncertainly, 

"Anyway, my duty is to Bbba first. I '11 have to 
put here all through college if there 's no other way. 
And then — " 

"Chinal" he supplied, woefully. 

They were standing by the fence, looking up across 
the field beyond their woods-room — a field yellow with 
buttercups. 

After a long silence, she laid her hand in bis. 

"Maybe I won't go to China," she said in a low, 
defeated voice. 

11 

They stood by the rail of the St. Ignaee boat, pushed 
and bumped by the hurrying, sweaty crowd. Their 
hands clung together. 

"I 'm sure I '11 see you in two years," she whispered. 

"Yes," he agreed. "Two years." 
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"All asliore that 's going afihorel" rang aloi^ the 
deck. 

He turned and ran down the gangplank into the 
crowd. 

The boat moved out into the river. She ran along 
the deck, waving her tam, stumbled over a coil of rope, 
caught herself and, clinging to the rail, waved again. 

The sun glinted on her yellow hair and white, eager 
face, growii^ dimmer and dimmer across the widening 
water. 



PART IV 



CHAPTER XXX 



THE conductor's monmful "Lay Ventany! Lay 
Ventany!" jerked him out of a doze. The train 
was grinding to a stop. He dragged his bag off the 
rack and staggered to the door. Another train stood 
chugging in the station, northbound. The southbound 
night train, Albuquerque to El Paao, and the north- 
bound. El Paso to Albuquerque, met at La Ventfina at 
one in the morning. 

The station building was an open shed — beyond it, 
velvet blackness. In the blackness, Stan heard the 
liquid patter of Mexican and discerned three vehicles 
which seemed to offer themselves as hacks. He climbed 
into the first, and started off. 

Trees flitted by dimly. Between them he saw stars 
mirrored in stretches of stagnant, reedy water. The 
road became a street of one-story 'dobes. Then the 
hack swung a comer sharply and drew up in front of 
the hotel, 

"Oh, Professor Hilgert!" the fattish, coUarless man 
behind the counter exclaimed, as Stan Inscribed his 
name. 

" Professor t How do you know I 'm a professor t" 
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"Professor Miles made a reservation for you, Pro- 
fessor. We have several professors in the house just 
now. They 're all coming back this week. Several new 
onea like yourself, Professor." 

Stan trailed the fattish man through a rear door into 
a corridor, lined on one side by rooms, open on the 
other to the darkness. Peering out, Stan noted that 
the corridor extended around four sides of a court- 
yard. 

His room was stifling. He threw off his coat and 
walked outside, leaned on the railing and stared up at 
the surprising glitter of the New Mexican stara. 

A door across the courtyard opened, A woman came 
out, walked to the railing and, also, stood peering up. 
The outline of her figure against the railing suggested 
attitudinizing. Why should anyone attitudinize there 
in the darkness t At least, she was not doing it for 
his benefit; she had given no indication of being aware 
of bis presence. For several minutes she stood motion* 
less. Then, with a stagey gesture of her arm above 
her head, she turned and glided back into her room. 

Stan remained, staring upward. But, finally, he 
reentered his room, grown somewhat less stifling now, 
sat down and hauled writing material from his 
satchel. 

2 

My darling, 

As I look back at these three years since we said good by 
at the St. Ignoce boat, they hav« a qneer unreality — almost aa 
if they had n't existed. All my ups and dowae of jobs — and 
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they have been ups and downs, haven't theyt — all my despair 
over the future, seems trivial now, silly. . . . 

At last I have a real job — and I 'm coming for you in eight 
months. All my life is in those words — I 'm coming for you in 
eight months. 

Eight months, they aren't long — eight months. Yet they 
seem like eight eons. . . . 

Dear, I know that I 'm gomg to begin finally to writ^ when 
you come to me. What, I don't know. Only I know I am 
going to write and that all this barren time has been simply 
preparation. We'll work together, won't wef Think of the 
things we'll write together, stories, novels, plays. It's very 
interesting, what you say about playB and how they are begin- 
ning to fascinate you. Please begin a play now. Don't wait 
Start one now. 

Your own Stan 



"Well, Professor, have you seen our window!" 

The fattish, coUarless hotel-keeper followed Stan out 
on the hotel poreh at eight o'clock in the morning and 
pointed at the barren, precipitous wall of mountain ten 
miles behind the town. 

"WTiatT' 

"There — see it I" 

The tallest peak of the cerro was punctured near its 
summit. Through the hole one saw a tiny patch of 
blue aky. 

"That 's where we get the name for our town," the 
man explained. "Lay Ventany — the Window." He 
laughed. "I've been told that the old name of this 
town was The Saered City of Our Lady of The "Window, 
and that the Spaniards had some sort of a shrine to the 
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Virgin Mary up there iu that hole. I don't know. 
If they did, it 's been earried off a long time ago." 

"So you 've been upt" 

"Not Me. It 's a stiff climb, even for a lean man." 

A girl came briskly across the plaza. She was slen- 
der, meditun height, with a small, dusky face and dark 
eyes. 

"Good morning," she announced to the hotelman. 

"Professor, this is Miss — 

"Lorimer," the girl supplied. 

"I was just showing Professor Hilgert the Window." 

He repeated his explanations. 

"How amusing," Miss Lorimer exclaimed. 

' ' Miss Lorimer has come to teach in the college, too, ' ' 
the hotelman interjected, and withdrew. 

"Oh," murmured Stan. 

"What are you going to teach. Professor HUgert? 
Mining, or chemistry, or electricity — or whatt" 

She was the girl he had seen across the courtyard, 
that he felt sure. Her voice was exactly what one 
might expect of a person who would attitudinize alone 
in the starlight. It was a preposterously mannered 
voice. Everything about her was preposterously man- 
nered. 

"It I'm going to teach English and History in the 
Preparatory Department." 

"Really? I 'm going to teach latin and mathe- 
matics — in the Preparatory Department. ' ' She 
laughed. 

"Urn." 

"We seem to be the Preparatory Department," 
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"Urn." 

"Do you know where the college is, Professor Hil- 
gertr' 

"No." 

"I snppose one ought to pay one's respects to Pres- 
ident Miles and find out." 

"I was just about to do that," he admitted. 

"So was I. But I was waiting for Eleanor." She 
glanced into the hotel office. "Well, I 11 leave word 
for her that I 've gone and wait on with you," 

"And who is Eleanorf" he asked, as they started 
across the plaza. 

"Eleanor is a classmate of mine. She has eome to 
teach in La Ventana High School." 

Miss Lorimer looked across the plaza and up at the 
mountains and drew an excited hreath. Her eyea 
sparkled under long brown lashes. 

"Don't you think this is an amusii^ place, Professor 
HngertT" 

"I don't see anything especially comic ahuut it." He 
detested her "Professor." 

"I didn't mean comic-— precisely. " 

"Not" 

At the comer of the plaza they followed directions 
and turned into the narrow street at the r^ht. At 
that moment, a yoke of white oxen came swinging 
around the next turn, dragging a two-wheeled cart, 
piled with piiion. The cart-wheela were carved out of 
solid pieces of wood and were not quite round and the 
cart bumped violently on the stones. The street was 
so narrow that to let the oxen pass Miss Lorimer and 
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Stan were forced to press tightly against the 'dobe 
wall at one side. In the wall, exactly between them, 
was a grated window, and from behind the grating a 
bronze-faced woman peered oat and grinned a toothless 
grin. 

"Why, it 's like a foreign country!" exclaimed Miss 
Lorimer. 

Stan was experiencing the same sensation, but he 
only grunted: 

"Um." 

"That cart,- and that villainous creature driving it, 
and that woman behind that grating, and those red 
peppers hanging over the wall, and that jug hanging 
from the tree — I never dreamed it would be like thisl" 

"Um." 

At the next corner was a 'dobe more extensive than 
its neighbors, a 'dobe that rambled around three sides 
of a courtyard, open on the fourth to the street — the 
domicile of President Miles, if their directions were 
accurate, 

"What an amusing house for the president of a 
college!" 

"Um." 

"I wonder whether it isn't a little early in the morn- 
ing to call on a president," 

That thought had occurred to Stan, but at this in- 
stant a pale, slight, spectacled figure issued from a 
door of the house and started across the courtyard — 
obviously Miles. Stan and the girl stepped forward 
and introduced themselves. 

"Well, welcome to the Prep Department!" laughed 
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Miles. Then he pointed. ' ' Down that street and 
straight out of town. About half a mile. You can't 
miss it. I 11 be along in a moment." 

E^ond the town the desert stretched levelly east and 
west, from the line of swamp and eottonwoods screen- 
ing the Rio Grande, to the mountain wall. 

"You know, I have the most excited desire to climb 
np and look through that Window," the girl cried. 

"Um." 

She walked with a quick, bounding stride that was 
rather faster than Stan cared to walk. Besides, it was 
an annoyingly affected walk. 

Directly ahead were two buildings, one stone, one 
brick. Pacing them, on the opposite side of the road, 
an old 'dobe house. These three stmcturea stood 
alone in the desert. 

There was a rattle. Stan and Miss Lorimer tamed. 
Miles drew np alongside on a bicycle. 

"There 's the prep building." He pointed to the 
old 'dobe house. "I 'm sorry we haven't anything bet- 
ter just now." 

He dismounted and led the way throi^h a gate. 

The 'dobe contained two rooms. 

"Professor Hilgert, you m^ht take this room, — and 
give Miss Lorimer the other." 

Stan grinned. The rooms were not qoite 80 large 
as the dry-goods box on the prairie at Pawnee. And 
Principal of the Preparatory Department of the New 
Mexico College of Engineering hod sounded rather 
grand. 



CHAPTEB XXXI 



LIKE most small colleges in the West, the New 
Mexico College of Engineerii^ was subject to 
violent and frequent internal explosions. Stan owed 
his job to the most recent of these, which bad jetted 
no less than nine of the faculty of fifteen into the outer 
sunshine and, by a volcanic freak, left Miles — gentle, 
lovable, absolutely unfitted for executive work — in the 
president's chair. Besides Stan and Pauline Lorimer, 
the new teachers included Royee, professor of geology, 
blond, short, round-faced, a little saturnine, with a pale, 
slender wife; Van Kleek, professor of mathematics, a 
Yale man, effusive, with close-set eyes and a jutting 
jaw; Kirk Fuller, instructor in surveying, quiet, studi- 
ous and religious; and Miss Gertrude Tannenbaum, 
Ph. D., instructor in Spanish. 

Why, Stan wondered, when this latest convulsion had 
ejected his predecessor and Miss Lorimer's, hadn't the 
presiding powers let the Prep School die? It was 
more absurd than the prep school at Compton. Miss 
Lorimer and he had just eight pupils between them — 
five Americans and three Mexicans. 

Boyce took a wooden house — one of the only wooden 
houses in La Vent^na — a few doors beyond Miles 's. 
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Stan rented Mrs. Boyce's spare room. Pauline Lorimer 
and Eleanor Morton rented a 'dobe on the edge of the 
desert and did their own hoilBekeeping. Kirk Fuller 
roomed at the hotel. 

He bated the hotel meals. So did Stan. The two 
counselled together and approached Mrs. Bass, who 
lived down below the plaza along the river-swamp, 
where mosquitos swarmed from March till October, 
Someone had said that Mrs. Bass was a good cook. 
Wtould she cook for them ! Mrs. Bass was honored, but 
fearful. She wasn't sure she could set a good enough 
table for two professors. But she would try. 

"Mrs. Bass," Stan said on the second evening, "please 
don't call us professor. As a matter of fact, neither 
of us is a professor. Call us anything you like — only 
not professor," 

"Not professorst" Mrs. Bass gasped, amazed, "But 
they 're all professors." 

"We 're not," supported Kirk Fuller, mildly. Kirk, 
fresh from the University of Kansas, was not quite so 
much averse to "professor" as Stan. 

"All right, Pro — Mr. Puller." Broken, she crept to 
the kitchen. 

She was back again in a moment. She could not re- 
main out of the room for more than a fraction of a 
second, when her professors were at table, for fear that 
in the eyes of one or the other would rise some wish 
that she was not there to interpret and satisfy, 

"Won't you have a bit more mutton chop, Professor 
Hil — I mean. Mis — " 

For two days Stan and Kirk watched her pitiful 
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stn^gle. Then they surrendered, and Mrs. Bass could 
hold up her head again in La Ventana. 



My own Sweetheart: 

... It is immeiiBely significant to me that the literary form 
begimuDg to capture your mind is the play. I remember, one 
daj in our woods, yon said something to me abont the fas- 
cination of writing plays, but it didn't mean much because 
plays had never meant much. But now I see that the play, 
intense in its very form and substance, is the one inevitable 
medium of expression for your own intensity. The play yoa 
outline, about the old man whom the children kill and bury in 
the red autumn leaves — with the tragic mood of the forest 
over it — struck me as extremely good. It is you all over. 
Please send it to me as soon as you have finished it. . . . 

Darling, did you hear me calling to you last nightf I took 
a walk in the desert, but I could n't go far. I was too lone- 
some and too keenly conscious of how different it would— 
will — be with you here. I went home and lay down on my 
bed and thought of you till your dear, gentle, brooding face 
came right oiit of the darkness close to me. And I whispered 
to you. Did you hear met 

Stan 



Why did everything about Pauline Lorimer irritate 
him 80 violently t 

She and her classmate rented two pintos by the 
month and almost every afternoon after school came 
down to the livery stable in riding-clothes and went 
galloping breakneck through the town out into the 
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desert. Why gallop throogh the main part of town? 
There was a more direct way from the livery stable to 
the desert. From Mexican villages they came back 
laden down with blankets and pottery, and raved about 
the sunset and the stars. One Saturday mornii^ they 
boarded the narrow gauge for Kl Rico, the mining town 
thirty miles southwest, and returned, laughing, with the 
story of how the mine-manner himself had taken them 
through and afterward to dinner in the mine dining- 
room while all the camp stared. 

True, Stan was not favored with a direct relation of 
these matters. After a day or so Pauline Lorimer ob- 
served his grouchiness and confined herself to the pro- 
fessional and trivial business of the Prep Department, 
though, when she passed him, as she necessarily did in 
the little 'dobe twenty-five times a day five days a 
week, she gave him a glance of faint raillery. On cer- 
tain days she had another manner — a sort of fake 
parading humility, a swift downward glance of mann- 
factured self-abasement, a very feminine glance — de- 



But all of Pauline Lorimer 's actions and sensations 
Mrs. Bass served up each supper time. Mrs. Bass was 
humbly firm in imparting her omniscience. If Stan 
smiled at EfBe Petit, the pretty post-office clerk, Mrs. 
Bass knew it inside of fifteen minutes and deferentially 
let Stan know just how swiftly she had learned it. If 
Van Kleek was half an hour late to lunch at the hotel, 
Mrs. Bass knew it quite as swiftly, its causes and in- 
finite consequences. If Mrs. Hoyce coughed blood one 
morning, Mrs. Bass knew the exact color and quantity 
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and the exact pallor of Mrs. Royee'a face and the 
number of her gasps for breath, even though no doctor 
nor neighbor had been called in, Mrs. Royce probably 
had the consumption. These shadowy people, when 
they came West. . . . 

As to this El Rico adventure of Pauline Lorimer's, 
Mrs. Bass reported, among a thousand other details, 
that Miss Lorimer had accounted thus for the mine- 
manager 's devotion : ' ' Men always go mad over 
Eleanor, ' ' 

Stan and Kirk looked at each other across their mut- 
ton chops. Kirk smiled slightly. Was it a smile of 
admiration at the girl's frankness, or of ridicule I Was 
Kirk mentally adding: "And meV 

Ashamedly, Stan would have been glad to hear 
Pauline Lorimer ridiculed. . . . 

A week passed. Mrs. Baaa communicated other in- 
telligence. Miss Lorimer had been seen walking in the 
desert at night alone. Miss Lorimer had been seen 
walking in the desert at night — ^with Dr. Gray. Miss 
Lorimer had been seen walking in the desert at night 
— with Professor Royce. One night, at ten o'clock. 
Miss Lorimer and that other girl and Dr. Gray and 
Professor Van Kleek went off horseback into the desert 
and — Mrs, Bass's story came down to a whisper — 
did n't return till after one. 



My darling : 

Your letter ie so full of agony of mind that I hardly know 
what to write. Somehow, I feel at these times that I do wone 
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by writing, than by not writing you. I nnd^etand how in 
these moods everytbing seems bitter and repulsive to yon- 
even love. . , , 

No, I would rather not have you gentle and loving when 
everything in you revolts against all tbe conceptions of a 
world where love and gentleness are supposed to rule. I 
would rather have you "bad" if free than respectable and 
hatii^ yourself. Once I was vain and weak enough to be 
angry when you got into these moods of agony and self-hat^— 
when even love grows hateful. I know better now. I want 
you always to be yourself. I would n't love you 80 much, if 
yon became something else to please my vanity. . . . 

Stan 



He walked across the dark plaza and dropped his 
letter into the rack at the hotel desk, the contents 
of which the porter mailed each night on the one o'clock 
trains. Coming out, he encountered Pauline Lorimer. 
"Oh, you 're mailing a letter, tool Let me take it." 
He carried her letter in and returned to where she 
stood on the steps. 
"You aren't at the Coors' card-party I" 
A wrinkle appeared between her eyes. "Oh, I 've 
decided that I don't like cards, Mr. Hilgert. Eleanor 
thought it was rather terrible of me — when they have 
their tables all made up and take the matter with such 
tragic seriousness, I suppose I won't be invited again." 
Her voice was rather humorously harassed. 

"I wasn't invited this time." Stan laughed. "I 
made such an ass of myself the first two parties that 
they Ve had enough of me. I actually don't know one 
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card from another, and I snppose La Ventana is con- 
cerned over my soul." 

They started across the plaza. 

"You know," said the girl, "when you come to such 
a picturesque place as this, you rather expect the 
people's lives to be picturesque or exciting or some- 
thing. But the sole serious concern of this town is play- 
ing whist three times a week — professors and lawyers 
and sheepmen and mining engineers and their wives, 
and nobody ever talks about anything except some- 
body else 's mistakes at whist. Is n 't it extraordinary t ' ' 

"I have an idea that the further you go toward the 
ends of the earth, the more trivial and uninteresting 
life and people become. Of course the fiction writers 
can't admit that. Nobody 'd believe them!" 

"It 'b down in dull, sooty streets in little rows of 
grimy bouses that you find real drama, I suppose," 
she mused. 

"Do you write?" he asked quickly. 

"Oh, yes, I 've tried. But," she threw her arm^ 
above her head with the same gesture he had seen across 
the hotel courtyard, "I don't know what I want. I 
want to write, I want to paint, I want to sing, I want 
to ride all day across the desert, I want to lie in the 
sun. I think mostly I want to live." 

They were at the comer of the plaza. To the right 
lay Stan's way home, hers straight ahead, and she 
walked on briskly with a slight nod of good-night, 

Stan took a quick step and caught up with her. 

She had thrown off her hat and walked with her head 
bent back and her h&nds clasped behind her neck. 
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"Isn't it a glorious night!" she declaimed. 

In a moment, they came to the little, square, white- 
washed 'dobe, the last house in the street. But, with 
another slight nod of good-night, she walked straight 
on past her house into the desert. 

He stared. 

"Are you going for a walit May I comet" 

She paused. 

"Of course!" 

The clumps of cholla and greasewood were outlined 
sharp and hiack in the brilliant starlight against the 
whitish caliche. 

"You know," she chanted, "I 've just been rereadii^ 
Maurice Barres." 

"Yest" 

"What do you think of BarrSsT" 

"II I never read much Barr^. Oh, yes, I tried to 
read 'Colette Badoche.' But I don't eare for propa- 
ganda disguised as fiction." 

Why was she talking about Barr&sT To impress 
himt For a moment, as they crossed the plaza he had 
forgotten his irritation against her and her mannered 
voice. Now the irritation rushed back full force. 

She strode on with her quick, bounding step, as if 
she had foi^otten the subject or hadn't heard his 
answer. 

"I don't think of BarrSs primarily as a novelist, but 
as a man of ideas," she chanted finally to the black 
sky. "It 's his intense feeling of nationalism that fasci- 
nates me. It must have been this feeling that impelled 
him to write 'Colette Badoche.' He wanted to show the 
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enduring hatred of the people of Alsace-Lorraine for 
the Oermans and ao keep alive in France the idea of the 
lost provinces." 

"I thought everybody in Prance had forgotten all 
about Alsace-Lorraine long ago," he grumbled. 

"If they have, it is only one sign of why there is 
no great literature in France to-day ! Great literature 
all comes simnltaneously with intense national feeling 
— is n 't that so 1 All great writers are intensely 
national — Balzac, Cervantes, Hugo ! But BarrSs is the 
inspiration of a young group of writers in France, who 
are riviviug the ideal of nationalism — the most inter- 
esting literary group anywhere in the world to-day." 

"You 've been in FraneeT" he asked with sudden, 
bitter envy. 

"Yes." 

There was a dramatic prolongation in that "Yes" 
in which she seemed to relive all that France had meant 
to her. 

"Do you know, I once saw Barr^s — at the Closerie 
des Lilas." 

The Closerie des Lilas! 

"What is the Closerie des Lilas I" rushed enviously 
to his lips, tut he held the question back. 

The Closerie des Lilas ! 

"Oh, the Closerie des Lilasl" she chanted in a sort of 
ecstacy, her eyes half closed under their long drooping 
lashes. "The Closerie des Lilas!" 

She halted, pointing excitedly. 

"Look!" 

"Whatt" 
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"There!" 

The arch of sky was a moaaic of almost blinding ston, 
save for the jagged incision of starless blackness straight 
ahead, — ^the mountains. At the upper edge of this in- 
cision burned one immense, ruddy star. But as he 
stared, It vanished. 

"That was it!" 

"What?" 

"I saw that star vanish, come out, and now it's 
vanished again. Don 't you see t It was shining 
through the Window!" 

"I wonder if that was itf" 

"It must have been!" 

They had moved close together, his shoulder touched 
hers. 

Far off in the star-white levels of caliche sounded the 
quavering whinny of a coyote, ending in the short 
staccato bark. 

"I must go back," she said quickly. 

They walked toward the town. 

A hundred yards from her house, the girl gave an 
exclamation, ran back a step and gathered up a handful 
of dead greasewood twigs. 

"What 's that fort" Stan demanded. 

"My fire," she explained. "I never have enoi^h 
kindling for my fire." 



CHAPTER XXXII 

THE CUMB 

1 

ROTCE organised a climb to the Window, enlist- 
ing Wtiting of the Mineralogy Department as 
guide. Whiting was more than willing to be enlisted; 
he had a theory to test out 

The ordinary route was up Ventfina Caiion, at the 
head of which one faced a stiff, unbroken climb of three 
thousand feet to the Window. But from the Window, 
on the previous year, Whiting had observed a gigantic 
rock-bridge, joining Yent&na mountain on tbe rear to 
the remainder of the eerro. His theory was that by 
ascending another smaller caiion a few miles south of 
Ventdna Canon one would emerge on this rock-bridge 
and reach the Window with comparatively little eflCort. 

Before dawn on Saturday the party — four men and 
four women — set off in two mountain wagons. At 
eight they reached the mouth of the canon or, rather, 
a point as near it as wagons could be driven. Here, 
under a dead cottonwood, where the last trickles of the 
cauon-stream vanished into the desert, the wagons were 
parked and left in chaise of a Mexican boy. 

The caiion, once entered, proved unexpectedly dif- 
ficult — its bed choked with gigantic masses of volcanic 
rock smothered in tattles of mesquite. At the end of 
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half an boar, it was obvious that Mrs. Boyee and Mrs. 
Whiting could not go on. 

"I '11 have to cry for mercy, too," announced Miss 
Tannenbaum. ' ' Sorry. ' ' 

It was equally obvious that Pauline Lorimer was 
going on. She was climbing the jf^ged rock with the 
same bounding gesture with which she strode the level 
desert. 

"Well, you 're safe, Miss Lorimer," said Mrs. Royce, 
jealously, "with four men as escort." 

"Do you think the four men are safe, Mrs. RoyccT" 
asked Whiting, 

This remark passed as humor, and there was a general 
laugh, as the three older women turned back toward 
camp and the five climbers struck on up the canon. 

"Be back by six," Whiting called over his shoulder. 

In an hour and a half the climbers reached a point 
where the shallowing canon divided into three radiat- 
ing ravines. 

"Up thia slope," announced Whiting, "and I think 
we strike our bridge." 

Half way up, the girl exclaimed: 

"Look — is that all the further we Ve comet" 

Behind them the caiion zigzagged back to the desert 
— absurdly short, its cliffs absurdly low, the desert ab- 
surdly near. Had it taken an hour and a half to cover 
that distance t At the eaiion-mouth, so near one in- 
stinctively sniffed, rose a straight smoke-column — their 
camp-fire. Beyond it the yellow-gray desert stretched 
to the Rio Grande, a yellow snake, and beyond the river 
more yellow-gray desert, fading into the eastern horizon 
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where a mesa, — square, sharp and blue, — floated on 
orange l^ht. . . . 

They mounted to the top. There, a ridge actually did 
angle off northwest. "If it wasn't for those clouda, 
we could see the Window, right there." Whiting 
pointed. 

Bat suddenly, as they made forward along the ridge, 
a wreath of cloud dropped from nowhere over their 
heads. Then, as suddenly, it was whisked away, and 
sunshine gleamed in drops of water on their clothes 
and faces. 

"Don't like that," worried Whiting. 

Now, everything ahead was shrouded in white. As 
they stared, the shroud divided, revealing a steep slope, 
stunted cedars clinging in its ereviees — a slope mount- 
ing into drifting vapor. 

"Well, this sort of upsets my idea of a level hridge 
all the way," confessed Whiting. "Nothing to do but 
go on, though. The Window is there, r^ht there!" 

They mounted. 

In a few moments, the vapor closed in again. Stan 
foond himself swimming in white nothingness. ECe 
could see his hands, the angle of rock to which, they 
clung — beyond, nothing. Kirk was just behind him. 
He heard Kirk's shoe strike for footing in slipping 
earth. A little to the left, Royce's voice, Pauline's 
laugh, then Whitii^, twenty feet above, saying quite 
distinctly : 

"Keep straight on. This 11 lift in a minute." 

He hauled himself from point to point of rock, tree- 
root, and scrubby bush that revealed thmnselves under 
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his Iiands as be climbed. Only it wasn't like climbing, 
or even swimming. Somehow effort seemed to have be- 
come mysteriously uimecessary. He was being buoyed 
up, up, up, by a loose enveloping feather-bed. 

Again Whiting spoke, slightly muffled: 

"Straight on." 

Up, up, up. 

Again, after a long time, further away etill, and 
very muffled: 

"Straight on." 

How long had he been climbingt How long had it 
been since he heard Whiting speak t Or Pauline laugh t 

He seined to have been climbing hours, days. Time, 
like effort, had queerly vanished. 

Then, he was amazed to hear at an immense distance, 
off to the right, in the thick whiteness a faint : 

"Hi-o!" 

Who was that T Certainly not one of bis party. 

"Eirkl" he said sharply. 

No answer. 

"Kirk!" 

No answer. 

Kirk bad been right behind bim. 

"Kirk!" he shouted. 

No answer. 

"Whiting!" 

No answer. 

Then, at an infinitely greater distance than before, a 
faint quavering: 

"Hi-o!' 

"Whiting!" he yelled. "Boyce! Miss Lorimer!" 
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Silence. 

But once more, apparently from a bottomless chasm 
piled with eotton-batting : 

"Hi-o!" 

Was it a calif Or bis ecboT What had happened to 
the others — had they plunged over a cliff t His pulse 
beat with su,dden intensity. He listened, shouted again, 
listened. No answer. The faint ' ' iii-o ! ' ' did not 
repeat. 

Moisture dripped from his bat-brim, drip, drip, drip, 
on the shiny tilted fragment of black rock to which he 
clung — the only material thing in this universe of noth- 
ing and silence. 

"Hi, Whiting!" 

No answer. 

Well, no use climbing any further. The only thing 
was to go back. 

He had not realized how nearly perpendicular the 
slope was. Descending was like going down a steep-set 
ladder — reaching for invisible rungs that had a dis- 
agreeable habit of crumbling under your dangling foot 
just as the rung your hand clung to — a dead bush — 
began to relinQuish its crevice. Down, down. Had he 
actually climbed this fart It was unbelievable. 

"Hj, WhitingI Kirk! Miss Lorimer!" 

Silence. 

Thick, white, warmish, choking silence. 

Down, down. 

Then with a rush he went down a loose slide of red 
earth, grabbing frantically at rotten bushes, and 
brought up sharp against a solid rock. A shaft of 
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dazzling sunlight struck through the emptiness. A 
laugh struck through the silence. 

On the rock, sunlight burning on her slender brown 
throat small dusky oval face and red laughing mouth, 
aat Pauline Lorimer, combing her hair. 



She laughed again. "What 's the matterf Ton look 
dazed. ' ' 

He picked himself up. "Where are the others?" 

"Gone on down, I think." 

"Did you hear me shoutingt" 

"Shouting? Did you shoutt" 

"I shouted my head off." 

' ' Did n 't hear yon. I only beard Dr. Whiting say 
to turn back and I started down." 

"Somebody else was yelling off there." He pointed. 

"I didn't hear anything." 

"How did you find this island of sunshine?" 

"It found me. And there it goes." 

The walls of vapor rolled in on them. She wound her 
hair swiftly into a knot, pulled on her close-fitting felt 
hat and snatched up her stick, 

"We must be pretty nearly out of this, don't you 
think t" 

"I should hope so." 

But there was still a slip and slide of five hundred 
feet to the ridge. The ridge was bare of cloud, though 
vapor wreathed its fianks. 

"Sure the others have gone on ahead?" 

"Oh, they most have." She balanced on a tilting 
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rock. "Isn't it marvelous T Above the elondst It 's 
the most thrilling thing I Ve ever done. Have you ever 
read Lenoir's 'Blanchisisaa'T There 's a scene — " 

Bnt her sentence poised, and they scrambled on. 

"This looks like it." Stan pointed down. "Our 
canon. ' ' 

They slid down into a ravine — a ravine that joined 
others, became a canon. 

"It is it," he said pleased at his sense of direction 
and also not entirely pleased. 

Then the mist thinned — below them stretched the 
canon's length, beyond it the desert. 

"Good Heavens, look!" 

"What?" 

"The river — it isn't there." 

It was not there. The desert shimmered unbroken 
to the horizon. 

"I know!" Pauline exclaimed. "We 've come down 
the wrong side of the mountain. We 're looking west ! ' ' 

"Guess you 're right. Lucky we noticed about the 
river. It doesn't look very human down there. That 
must be the Crater Desert that Whiting was talkii^ 
about — stretches a hundred miles to the Arizona line." 

He looked back at the mist-robed summits. 

"We 've been coming wrong all the time." 

"And look at the suni What time is itt" 

"After three." 



Regaining the top of the ridge, th^ blnndered up and 
down for three hours, searching for a possible way- down 
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the eastern slope of the cerro. Finally they tobogganed 
a red slide of earth into a m^quite-jungle. They 
fought through it, clambered down, down, into mist, out 
of it, into it again. They were in a canon. But before 
they had d^cended it half a mile, it was quite dark. 
Pauline barely missed a fall over a jagged rook. 

"We can't go any further." 

"No," she agreed. 

"I '11 build afire." 

Prowling in the dark, they found dead cactus and 
mesqnite and fragments of a shattered Cottonwood. 

"I never dreamed my day would end like this," she 
laughed. 

For the past two hours he had been wondering, half 
hopeful, half fearful, whether this would happen. Now 
that it had happened, he was trembling from head to 
foot. But Pauline had the manner she might have dis- 
played before a cheerful grate in the little white-washed 
'dobe. Suppose this was Karen caught with him here 
over night — he imagined Karen's terror. How many 
stories Kareif had told of the tongues of that Lake 
Superior community; a girl was whipped out of the 
settlement for less than this. But if it were Karen here 
alone with him, walled round by darkness and miles 
of barren mountain and silence and wind, he would not 
be trembling. 

"You 're cold!" Pauline exclaimed. "Come around 
to this side of the fire." 

They sat down, backs against the rock. The cliff 
overhung a foot or so, and the fire drove back warmly 
into this shallow sand-fioored cave. 
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"Are you really getting wannT" she mnrmored. 

"Oh, yea." 

' ' I wish we had some supper. I 'm starving. ' ' 

"So 'm I." 

"See!" Tiny flakes had begun to drift down in the 
circle of firelight. "It looks — as if — as if — " A long 
time afterward she put her hand down sharply on the 
sand. "I beg pardon! I fell asleep." 

"Can't you lie down theret" Then h« added: "I 11 
make off somewhere." 

She looked at him, sharp awake. "What 's thatt" 

"I say I '11 make off somewhere, so that you can lie 
down and go to sleep," 

She seemed mystified. "Make offf" she said slowly. 
"Don't be ridiculous. Lie down there. There 's 
plenty of room." 

She crept away a few feet and stretched out in the 
Band, luxuriously, like a cat. 

"Take my coat for a pillow." 

"No, thanks. Good-night." 

He sat motionless. 

There was something intensely passionate in her red- 
lipped mouth, the curve of her cheek that in the fire- 
light was almost as dark as an Indian's, coarse thick 
black hair trailing loosely over it. If that were Karen 
lying there with the firelight on- her, how deliciously 
protective he would feel, but now — 

He rose softly and put a stick of wood on the fire. 
The air beyond the narrow shelf was full of white flakes. 
The fire gave off a soft hissing. 

3he was sound asleep. 
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Several times during tlie night he voke up and 
stared at her, uneasily. Once he thought he saw her 
dark eyes wide open, fixed on him a little contemptu- 
ously. But the fire had fallen low. He could not be 



"Good morning!" she laughed. 

She was out in the two-inch snow, scrubbing her face. 
She snatched up a handful of snow and flung it. 

"You know," she announced, "I 'm starving. 
Aren't youT Let 's hurry down." 

When they came In sight of the mouth of the canon, 
they halted. Directly ahead, a skein of smoke was 
tangled in a dead cottonwood. 

"It 'sthe same caiion, after all! And they Ve stayed 
all night waiting. ' ' She hurried on. ' ' Oh, I am 
starving ! ' ' 

But he stood rigid. "Don't you think we 'd — ^we 'd 
better — " 

She halted, astonished. "Whatt" 

"I mean — turn up separately — so that — " 

"Oh, very well." 

She walked on toward the cottonwood, humming a 
careless tone. 



CHAPTER yTXTI I 

THE DESCENT 
1 

SUDDENLY the thonght leaped on him— sappow 
she should tell exactly what had happmedt His 
prodialmess, masked as chivalry T And, crowning tiiat, 
his cautious subterfuge to save her reputation — bat 
really to save bimsel£t She wouldn't be in the least 
afraid to tell, that be was sare of now. 

He almost started after her, hot not qnite. 

He watched her vanish into the mesquite at the munth 
of the cation. He tnmed, scrambled np a aide ravine 
and, by a long detour, regained the party an honr later, 
just as Whiting and Kirk were setting oat to look for 

She had not told — ^yet. Bat all the way back to town, 
all the rest of that day and that nigbt, the possibility 
scared him. Suppose she shoold tell! He would be 
the joke of the college and the town. 

Monday moming she met him with the same slight 
mockery in her glance, though, he reflected, there might 
have been more, much more. He was grateful. 

2 

My love— 

. . . For t«D dajs I had do letter at all. Theo Johan, our 
tfaree-fonrth wit farm-boy, pulled two out of his pocket that h« 
had been carrying around for a week — their envelopes almost 
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woim through and smellipg rank with snaff. Your letters are 
the only inspiration and hope I B»ve. Here, they have all 
turned against me, now that I have finally told them that I 
have given up my missionary idea I harped on bo many yeara, 
and frankly become a scribbler. I always held myself a little 
apart and thongh they laughed at me, they respected roe be- 
cause I stuck to my ideas. Now they think I'm a bluffer and 
that I invented that idea of going to the women of the East, 
so as to feel superior. They laugh at my writing. . , , 

It is a straggle with me. For they are me, flesh and bone, 
and they all have meant much to me — Lars and Erik and 
father— bat when they sneer like other men, I can only go up 
to my room and write out my bitterness in my characters, or 
walk alone through my woods, miles and miles. . . . 

Because I am sendii^ my money to Ebba — to make her an- 
other scribbler and dreamer, instead of an assistant in Uie 
doctors' ofGce — ^my teaching is looked on as a sort of indul- 
gence, and after I have been at tlie school-bouse all week 
father grumbles if I am not down in the kitchen Saturdays 
and Sundays, in case guests come. Guests always do come on 
those two precious days I have for my writing. . . . 

Somehow Uiey have found out all about you, though I 
have never told them anything. Nor have they snooped at 
any of your letters — they do respect my material possessions, 
tiiough not roy mind and soul. . . . They know that yoo are 
like me in almost everything and that you encourage my writ- 
ing. So they consider that for us to marry is a huge joke. I 
know that mother can see nothing ahead for me but ruin. 
Mother considers it a wonderful stroke of wisdom in father, 
that he did n't let Erik follow his bent to music or painting. 
Now Erik ridicules my writing the worst of them all, though 
I always see a certain uneasy longing in his eyes when books 
and music and art are mentioned, as I told you once. . . . 
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Uother monms over me. She never eneers. Sometimes 
she will bring a little coffee and bread up to my room when I 
am sitting up kte writing, and will stand a while, looking at 
me and my papers sadly, as at a foolish, ignorant child. 
Kotber doesn't believe in dreams. . . . 

One thing she never forgives me for — understanding the 
truth between her and father. As if it was my fault that I 
understood. Often she will do things, qneer, silly things, 
when I am with her and father, to pretend that everything is 
as beautiful between them as I once thought, though she 
knows all the time she is n't fooling me. It wrings tears from 
my heart 

I am always ashamed when I think anything against 
mother. And then that dream of her dead and buried under 
the flr tree comes end punishes me. . . . 

Write me often. 



The desert was rooted with flamingo, barred with 
purple. 

The flamingo deepened to vermilion, in which the 
purple bars melted and became green. Up against this 
fiaming green-barred roof thrust the eerro, swart and 
menacing, pierced by the Window's flaming pane. 

ChoUas, squatting bisnagas, mesquite, tall saguaros, 
flamed vermilion. Her face, her thick hair falling 
loosely over her cheeks, her slender throat, flamed ver- 
milion. 

Her step was lithe and swift, like an animal's. Her 
feet scarcely seemed to touch the harsh, crumbling 
caliche. 
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He walked beside her toward the sunset. . . . 



Dearest — 

I 'm glad yon liked my play about the old man and the ehil- 
dren. It m me. I cannot tell yon how intensely I suffered 
over that scene. And I was happy, loo, writing it. It 
haunted me so that I sat np all n^fht to finish it, up in my 
room, bundled in a dozen blankets. Uy ink actually 
froze while I was writing. I crept downstairs at half past 
seven in the morning, found a bite to eat in the kitchen and 
stole away down the road to my school. There was no one to 
yaum about it, because I'm here all alone just now, except for 
Johan and Bitten, the kitchen girl, Lars and Erik are hoth 
in town, Nils is in school in Ishpeming, and father and mother 
are with Lars for two weeks. 

I have BO many things to write before I come to you — a 
dozen plays at least. I am frightened for fear I won't get 
them done. Did I tell you anything about my play of the 
Russian Bevolution and the girl Nadjat I suppose I got 
some of my idea of her from the story of Marie Spiridonova. 
But there is much of me in her, too, and of all the fearless 
women of all the ages, who have dared something for the 
truth. . . . Sometimes I wonder whether I can write that play 
at all. It is too terrible. Yet it is real, it is me — and a 
beauty comes out of its terror. I must write it I mvst. . . . 

Karen 

S 

The horaes loped down the white road past the old 
smelter. He closed his eyes. The warm desert wind 
poured across his face. The clatter of hoofs, the thud 
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of the Bflddles, the slap of the reins, her low, excited 
laugh. He waa swinging, swinging, on through endless 
space, with her beside him. 



Deareat — 

I waa thinkuig last night, almost in terror, bow much you 
are tangled np with me. All my ideas, all the hooka that have 
meant most to me — have come since I knew you and moat of 
them have come through yon. A book is not read, till you 
have read it, too; a thought not a thought till I have told it to 
you; nothing I write eeems fully out of me till you have read 
it and told me what you think. 

You will be very gentle with me, won't yont When I have 
mad apella and go off by myself for days and won't speak, 
only fight out my ideas, you will onderatand, won't yonf Or 
when I rage at men and all the hideous things in the world that 
weigh on me sometimea so terribly that I must cry outT . . . 

I must trust myself to you. You do understand, don't youf 
You are the only one who ever has understood. 

Karen 



The winter sun burned down into the red arroyo. A 
brown and green lizard came out from behind the red 
rock and lay basKing, and after a moment the eye could 
not detect it. 

She sat motionless, then began dribbling the red 
earth through her fingers. Slowly he put up his hand 
and brushed the hair back from her cheek. Her breasts 
rose and fell. Her lips hung loose, dark red. 
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His tongue suddeiily felt hot aod stiff. Once more he 
stroked the hair back from her cheek. 

"Oh, why do I let you caress mef " she said piteooaly. 

But she qnivered and swayed toward him. 

Something in his brain snapped. He drew his hand 
back and stood up, turning his face away, miserable and 
ashamed. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 



HE Trailed slowly to his room, sat down at his 
table and stared at Karen 's picture in its narrow 
silver frame. Her wide violet eyes searclied hia. Was 
there a question in them T For weeks he had been writ- 
ing letters of empty ritual — "Sweetheart," "I longed 
for you last night," "How different my ride in the des- 
ert would have been, had you been with me," "Five 
months more." How had she failed to detect their fal- 
sity t 

The happiness he had dreamed of for five years — ^was 
he fool enough to hazard it, now it was almost hiat 
Yet — why not be honest t If bis love were really alive, 
how eould he — 

Of course it was alive. He had been a fool, that was 
aU. 

He drew paper in front of him and began to write. 

"Darling, please finish the first act of your Russian play as 
aooD as you can. I am impatient to see it. It has a sound 
of real greatness. Think, only five months more, barely five, 
till I cornel Not long, is itf What things we will write to- 
gether! I am mad to begin. I have been dumb so long. , , ." 

He carried the letter to the postofBce. 
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In his box were two letters. One was from Karen. 



I Lave been trying to get courage to tell you this for weeks. 
Now I muat tell yon, for you talk bo much about my comii^ to 
you in a few months. Bear — don't be too angry and bitter — 
I can't marry yon thia June, I can't. I must ha^e two years 
more to do my work. I know what you will say at once, — 
that I would have more freedom to write than I have at home. 
But I can't come to yon till I have accomplished something, 
something genuine and my own. The things I have done thus 
far are only beginnings. A few months ago, I thought that 
by working furiously this year I could come to you with self- 
respect. Now I realize I can't. 

And that little town you are in — it scares me. I know how 
little towns tyrannize and stifle. I would be a heretic, and 
because I belonged to you they would condemn you, too. 
Perhaps after two years I will have accomplished enough so 
that they will respect me for what I am, or perhaps you will 
be somewhere else. And, dear, you know how the thought of 
housework agonizes me and kills everything in me. You say 
again and again that I will have none tK) do, but — 

Shan't we work hard two years more and save enon^ 
monQT 30 that dish-washing and mending socks will be scared 
away forever? Yet that isn't the thing that troubles me 
mostly now. It is my need to accomplish something of my 
own, before I come. Dear, please don't be too Htter. You 
do understand me. 



Well — the old familiar thought came, as he jammed 
the letter into his pocket and walked down the street 
toward the river-swamp — he might have known. 
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Things would always torn out this way tor him. 
Always. 

Her work. Did she remember that he eoold do no 
woifc at all till this loneliness was over T He had told 
her that ' a hundred times. It meant nothing to 
her. Did she understand just what this lonely life 
meant t That the loneliness of spirit was only half, 
and the least important half jiist nowt He had 
hinted at the other. She might have guessed its impor- 
tance. 

But now I 

Two years. 

Of course her ides that La Vant&na would cast her 
out as a heretic was ridiculous. She exaggerated her 
heresies. Besides, La Vent&na was too bu^ pitting 
whist. Suppose he did get a job somewhere else next 
year. Was he quite sure that, even so, dish-washing 
and sock-mending would be banished t He had never 
been strictly honest about that. . . . 

But if he could offer her a life absolutely guaranteed 
against dish-washing and soek-mending, and in a large 
city, probably he could argue her out of this morbid 
conception of self-respect. If, wild if ! 

Two years. 

Or, if he could write to her furiously threatening to 
break off. He visualized the bold, final strokes of the 
pen. 

Ridiculous. 

He picked up a stone and hurled it into the stagnant 
water along the road. She was right. He did uoAet- 
atand her. He must submit. She was his world. With- 
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out her, life was nothii^. If he had to wait two years, 
he had to. . . . 

He pulled her letter out to reread it; with it came 
the oUier letter — from his mother. As he tore it 
open, a newspaper clipping sailed off toward the slimy 
water. He leaped and caught it. 

Chicago, Jannary 29. — nve thousand dollara was offered to- 
day by the Chicago police for information leading to the ar- 
rest of Francis Harlan Hunt, of the firm of Hunt & Wayne, 
wheat brokers. Hunt is under indictment by the Cook 
County Qraad Jury on a cbaige of conspiracy to defraud. 

Hunt's father, Jackson A. Hunt, committed snieide in the 
wheat pit five years ago under spectacular circumstances. 
Hunt, then a student at the University of Michigan, returned 
to Chicago and, according to friends, made a heroic effort to 
straighten out the firm's obligations and put it on its feet. 
Creditors claim, however, that of late the firm's transactions 
have not been above board. 

It is reported that Hunt has fied toward Mexico. 

The police of border towns have been asked to look out for 

Hunt! He had scarcely thought of Hunt for a year. 
He stared at the clipping. It was absolutely uncon- 
vincing. Hunt ! It was incredible that Hunt could be 
guilty. But if not, why had he run awayT 

Hunt! 

It was several hours before Stan's attention was cap- 
tured again by his own troubles. 



But by ten o'clock that night they loomed very 
lat^e. He bad walked out across the desert, and re- 
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turning, his course veered without conscious intention 
past the white-washed' dobe. There was a faint light. 
Eleanor was probably off at one of her interminable 
card-parties, Pauline was there alone — waiting. They 
didn't love each other, he and Pauline, but their 
bodies were aching for each other, and the pulse- 
quickening thought came that he only had to put out 
his arms. 

After all, why notf She wasn't asking anything in 
return. 

His feet dragged more and more nearly to a stop. 
One of the casement windows stood open. He heard 
a slight stir, the rattle of a poker; flame leaped 
up against the window for a moment; then silence. 
She was sitting there in front of her fire — ^waiting. 
But, hardly knowing why, he did not quite halt. 
He was relieved — yet repeated an old curse at him- 
self. 

Crossing the plaza, he noted a figure, a man with bent 
head. He gave a second glance; a prickly shiver ran 
down his legs. 

He halted, turned. 

The man entered one of the narrow streets runnii^ 
off the north side of the plaza. Stan followed, 
cautiously. The man walked so slowly that it was 
difficult to keep a safe distance behind, and once he 
turned round sharply, but Stan warily interpreted 
that tumi:^ before it happened and darted just in 
time behind the corner of a 'dobe shed. A block from 
the plaza stood a decrepit two-story house with outside 
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steps leading to a second-story poreli on which several 
rooms opened. Giving another glance around, the 
quarry slowly climbed these steps and entered one of 
the rooms. A light appeared in a window. 

Stan waited a moment, then mounted. From the top 
step he craned toward the lighted window. He fioidd 
see the shadow of a head on the wall of the room, but 
not the head. He took one careful step on the porch 
floor. A board snapped. Stan leaped back behind a 
porch-pillar. The door jumped open. 

Stan knew that his quarry stood in the doorway, 
looking square at the pillar, which could hardly conceal 
him. And in that instant Stan discovered that the 
pursuer who had crept down the street and up the 
steps and stood there behind the pillar waa not a 
stranger but he, himself, Stan Hi^ert. And curiously 
he was struck at the same instant with the amusing 
likeness of all this to a piece of machine-made fiction — 
the need for money, the newspaper eUpping, the re- 
ward, the shadowy figure crossing the plaza, the pursuit. 
That resemblance merely flashed through his brain and 
vanished. The startling fact remained that the pursuer 
was he, himself. 

... He and Hunt on the hill above the Huron, talk- 
ing eagerly. . . . Hunt's eager staccato voice, the quick 
motions of his hands, the light on his almost girlishly 
handsome face and curly brown hair. . . . 

And in another instant Hunt would jump across 
the porch, pull him from behind the pillar and find that 
the spy was Stan Hilgert, whom he had thought his 
friMid. 
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But strangely the man in tlie doorway did not see 
Stan. He peered up and down, listraed, and closed the 
door. 

After a moment Stan crept down to the street and 



The shock of that discovery at the top of the stepi 
kept him awake most of the night. Early in the morn- 
ing he got out of bed, dressed, and walked rapidly to 
the two-story house. If this was Hunt, he might be able 
to help him. Anyhow, he would tell frankly what had 
happened — he had an urgent need of wiping out the 
Bhame of the night. 

"Gone," a Mexican woman called from the yard, as 
Stan ran up the steps and knocked. 

"Gone — where 7 ' ' 

"El tren — anoche — arriba — " She pointed south. 

"What was his nameV Esto senor — come se llama!" 

She shrugged. "Quien sabeT He rent a room — ^two 
nights — go away — " 

3 

When he met Pauline in the Prep Building that 
morning, he greeted her unemotionally for the first time 
that year. For the time being bis struggle was over. 

That day he wrote Karen : 

These two years of freedom — you can't spend them there at 
home. I want them to be the fnlleHt aad freest possible. 
Therefore I am going to give you enough money, so that you 
can speod them in Ann Arbor or Chicago or New York, or 
anywhere yon think you can write beat. Please don't refuse. 
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You will make me very mihappy if yon refnse. I wiD have 
quite enongh money. I will have five hundred saved by the 
end of this eoUege year. I suppose you won't want to start 
away till the end of the aommer. But I will send yon a couple 
of hundred as soon as you want it, and more aa t^e next col- 
lege year goes on. 

She hesitated, then accepted. She was very gratef aL 
She would not need any mon^ till September. . , . 



Queer, that hia life was fixed in this frame of 
September to June, September to June. His mad fire 
of flesh and brain had burned itself out, yet he must 
pass Pauline twenty-five times a day in this little 'dobe 
shack in the desert, — five months more. 

Sometimes she gave him that quick, downward glance 
he had at first detested and that later had seemed to 
him full of desperate unhappiness. Now he was in- 
different. 

"Why do you treat Pauline so badlyT" asked Miss 
Tannenbaum one day. 

' ' I don 't know what yon mean, ' ' he said, and refused 
to think about it. 

The days were a mechanical succession of dazzling 



Don't struggle with your plays too hard. Remember, yon 
have two whole years to write in. No need now of this des- 
perate haste. Darling, I longed for you so much last ni^t. 
I love yon. 
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Hov stereotyped some of these phrases seemed, after 
he had written them. Yet surely every one of them 
must be sincere, for he loved her enough to wait two 
years more, two years of silence and loneliness and 
sex torture. . . . 

6 

Were sex torture and loneliness really the bars to 
writing T Or only an excuse he had grown to believe 
int He sat down and tried to outline a story and, 
failing that, a novel. For ten days he stru^Ied at it. 
Impossible. 

The days were a mechanical succession of dazzling 
sunshine. • . > 

7 

"They say he 's a r^ular loafer. Professor. And yet 
she — " 

Stan rose from the supper table and walked out, 
leaving Kirk to absorb Mrs. Bass's latest bulletin. He 
seemed to be hearing nothing except gossip about 
Pauline and Wyeth — "the loafer," "the charlatan," 
"the cheat." Wyeth had dawned on La Vent^na two 
weeks ago— a modest literary man, an ex-editor, an 
Arctic explorer, now a health seeker. For a few days 
he had ridden a top wave and then the social, business 
and professional worlds of La Ventana seemed to dis- 
cover simultaneously that nothing about Wyeth was 
as they had believed. For instance, Royee explained 
laughingly to Stan, Wyeth 'a literary reputation was 
based solely on a claim to the authorship of a certain 
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article in the unsigned "Contributors' Club" of the 
"Atlantic"! But, while La Ventina tume4 against 
Wyeth, Pauline, Stan learned, lent "the loafer" time, 
money, sympathy, till even Eleanor joined in criticism 
of her classmate. 

A few days passed. Royce approached Stan with an 
even more damaging characterization than "loafer" or 
"charlatan," and didn't Stan think the fellow should 
be run out of town! 

Stan had not laid eyes on Wyeth, but the attacks had 
rather prejudiced him for Wyeth. 

"You really think Miss Lorimer is in danger t" 

"Well — I wouldn't say that exactly, but — " 

"Do you think Wyeth has some hold on herf I mean 
— is she fascinated with himf " 

"Do you know the man! How could he fascinate 
any one V ' ' 

"Perhaps it 's amply her instinct to champion a man 
who is down." 

"But I don't understand how she would champion 
such a — " Eoyce paused. "Well, I 'm sure he ought 
to be watched," 

"You are doing that, aren't youl" 

Stan was puzzled that he was not jealous, too — a 
little jealous, at least. Well, this proved that Pauline 
had become absolutely nothing to him. 

Yet she was not quite nothing. He admired her in- 
dependence, and wanted to tell her so, but it seemed 
difficult to break through their ritual of "Good morn- 
ing" and the trivial business interchange of the Prep 
Department. 
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Suddenly Wyeth did leave town. Stan did not know 
why, though Mrs. Bass offered the crnrent theories. 

The days were a mechanical snccesaion of il jtggling 
sanshine. . . . 



In mid-May Royce asked: "What you going to do this 
summert Why don't you go to Europe? A man ought 
to do it while he 'a still footloose. I did it four years 
1^, year before I was married, for three hundred and 
fifty. Saw pretty nearly eveiything." 

After half an hour's discussion of hotels, tips and 
second-class, Europe had become the inevitable thing 
for the summer. 

Why hadn't he thought of it before! 

In truth, this was what his mind had been uncon- 
sciously groping toward ever since she wrote that she 
could not marry him this summer — an adequate revenge 
on fate. For how many times had Karen and he not 
forecast their sensations in Normandy, Touraise, the 
Quarter, Wessex — together! 



CHAPTER XXXV 



AQLIMPSE through gray mist of a fishing boat 
with a red sail, gliding along oily water, beyond 
it a row of yellowish, slightly-tilting houses — not 
particularly old or picturesque— that gave him the 
same shock as that first glimpse of the 'dobes and ollas 
and strings of chili in La Vent&na, only infinitely more 
profound — houses removed by an infinitely wider gulf 
from all the houses he had ever known. 

The ride through Normandy to Paris— chalk-white 
roads, along which jolted the very carts pictured in 
"Countes de la B&asse," the thatched farmhouses, the 
fields dotted with coquellcots, the sinuous islanded 
Seine, the spires of Rouen — "C'est tout ce que j'ai 
r5v6," he repeated over and over. 

Across Paris in the luminous June evenii^ — the 
amazing stir of humanity on the sidewalks. The in- 
definable smell of rue Le Gofif at dawn. . . . The glisten- 
ing Bonl' Miche' ■ . . The flower cart at the comer of 
the Luxembourg Garden . . . Bouquineurs and bou- 
quinistes in the plane-tree shade of Quai Voltaire . . . 
'Les Morts' glimpsed between dripping cypresses on a 
sombre afternoon. . . '. The pillars of the Pantheon 
glimmering through the f<% at the head of rue 
SoufQot. . . . 
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But Paria became the torture — and the comedy — of 
girl. . . . 

The girl in the caf6 at the comer of rue Guy Lussae, 
where he got his chocolat and petits paina each morning, 
whose black eyes fixed on him, from the time he entered 
the caf6 till he left it — how many times he walked up 
and down in front of the establishment before dosing 
hour, catching her eye through the window, and then 
fled before she came! . . .The bold staring girl with 
the jutting breasts in the laundry on rue St. 
Jacques. . . . The soft, enticing eyes in the shadows 
under the trees around the Madeleine — the girl who 
drew his arm around her and led him into a side street 
— ^"Ce n 'eat qu 'un petit pas d'ici, tu me trouveras 
ravissante" — till at a doorway he tore loose and 
ran. . . . The girl on the bench in the Tuileries Gar- 
dens. . . . Eyes and voices in the shadows everywhere, 
enticing him, and he half yielding and then running 
away, angry and ashamed. . . . 

London. . . . 

He walked down Cheyne Bow to the little park along 
the embankment. ... A tall, handsome girl passed him, 
slowed down, sat on a bench and furtively looked toward 
him through a screen of boughs. He halted, fumbled 
with Baedeker. She rose, contemptuous, walked on, 
looked back, turned a street comer. He followed 
slowly, halted, followed again furiously and saw her 
climbing to the top of an omnibus. He sprinted. The 
omnibus gathered speed. She looked back, mocking, 
and vanished down King's Road. . . . The little thin 
thing with the floppy hat, cracked crimson lips and 
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washed-out bloodshot eyes, who crept under his umbrella 
at the comer of Wardour Street and begged: "Dearie, 
please take me home. ..." The girls under the tree in 
Hampstead Heath at dusk, beckoning. . . . The girl in 
the lavender dress, with the sore at the comer of her 
mouth, who came and sat at his table in the Leicester 
Square caf^. . . . Eyes staring at him from the shadow, 
fingers plucking at his sleeve — "Dearie, dearie". . . . 
And he pursuing, half yielding, running away. . . . 

What an incredible fool. For how many years had 
this farce been going on t Here he was almost twenty- 
six, and still — 

Every night, as he finally turned toward his room in 
Upper Wobum Place, he vowed : ' ' To-morrow — by 
God ! ' ' But to-morrow was another to-day. 

Disgusted and relieved at the escape of the will o' 
the wisp, he took train for Wcssex. 



On the letter-head of Sansford's Hotel, he composed 
a note to Mr. Thomas Hardy. Then he boarded the 
local train for Wool, twelve miles down the Froom 
valley, a hired bicycle in the baggage ear. 

A few yards from Wool Station a five-arched stone 
bridge spanned the dark sedgy little river Froom, At 
the other end of the brii^e was a sombre ancient stone 
house with sharp-pointed gables and mullioned windows 
— the D'Urberville manor-house. There, before a red- 
coaled fire, Tess had told her secret to Angel Clare. 
Stan gazed at it for a moment, then turned down the 
south bank of the river to the ruins of Bindon Abbey, 
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under some giant trees. A short search broaght him 
to the abbot's empty tomb, flush with the ground, near 
the fragments of the north wall — ^the tomb in which 
Angel Glare, sleepwalker, had laid the fr^htened Teas. 
He stared at it, too, for a moment. 

By intention, Stan had not opened a Hardy novel 
for five years. He had been determined to preserve 
the memory of that spring when Hardy was magic to 
him and he shared that magic with Karen. But this 
manor-house and tomb, in the stark July sun, were the 
very disillusion he had resolved to avoid. 

He crossed the bridge and took the road north toward 
Here Regis — a road that, according to the map, traversed 
something called Bere Heath. He pumped up a low 
hill, passed its brow, and suddenly — as suddenly as 
when the Jones freight-wagon topped the hill above 
Melcher on the road to Pawnee — the earth ended. 
North, east and west rolled a gentle sea of short heather 
— no house, tree, bush, nothing save the sea of heather 
and the straight white road meeting the sky. This was 
Egdon 1 Of course it was Egdon. It eould be nothing 
else. He had not been thinking of Egdon. He had 
forgotten that there was reality for Egdon. True, it 
was not at this moment "a dark face of earth." It was 
ruda|y purple. It blazed in the July sun. But it was 
adequate. He dismounted and walked along slowly, 
then left the road and shoved out luxuriously into the 
low tangle and sat down, basking. On the horizon rose 
a low mound — a barrow! He almost expected to see 
Eustacia Vye's'silhouette on its summit. No, that illu- 
sion could not come in broad day. After a while be 
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returned to the road and slowly cycled on, mile after 
mile. 

The adequacy of Egdon B^ath could not fully ac- 
count for his happiness. . . . 

All afternoon he saw no tree, no building, no moving 
thing from horizon to horizon. And this was England, 
which people in America thought so thickly inhabited 
that one was scarcely able to get out of the sound of 
a human voice ! No wonder Hardy, musing here, had 
seen life in the grip of inscrutable fate. 

It was supper time when Stan rode up to the inn of 
Bere Begin. There was no room at the inn, however, 
and after he had prowled around Bere Begis church, 
trying to decipher the lion rampant in the window of 
the D'Urberville chapel, he cycled on westward. Nor 
was there a room in Tolpuddle nor in ASpuddle, two 
miles beyond that, but Puddletown had a box under the 
eaves with the window nailed down. To avoid suffoca- 
tion Stan left his door open on the short narrow stairs 
down to the tap-room, and even the loud z-z-z and haw- 
haw and bai^ of the pewter mugs of four farmhands, 
fresh from "Under the Greenwood Tree," couldn't 
keep him awake. 

When he rode into Dorchester the next morning he 
found at the hotel a note dated at Max Gate the eve&ing 
before : 

"Mr. Hardy will be at home to-morrow (Wednesday) at 
four, if yon would like to call." 

Max Gate was a few minutes' walk east of town — a 
briek house, embowered in vines. A minute after four 
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St&n rang the bell and was ushered in. What sort of 
man would Hardy bet He had seen portraits, but they 
meant nothing. "The greatest living man of letters," 
one noted critic had said. "One of the immortals," 
had written another,- "who takes his place with Balzac, 
Tnrgenev, Tolstoi." 

A tiny man in a checked suit came in briskly, straw 
hat in hand. His face was brown and wrinkled, and he 
had a rather bristly mustache. 

"Prom New YorkT" he inquired sharply. 

"No, from New Mexico." 

Dazedly Stan forced his brain to recognize that this 
was Hardy. 

"New Mexieot" The tiny, wrinkled man looked at 
Stan with interest. 

"I—" 

What had be intended to sayT He wanted to poor 
out all that "The Return of the Native" had meant to 
him, for that book's magic was really alive ^ain. But 
he could say nothing. 

"New Mexico," the tiny man repeated. "The only 
romantic part of your country — ^your Southwest. Once 
I thought I would go to your country to see your 
Southwest, ' ' 

He had put his hat down on the table. Now he picked 
it up again, nervously. 

"I — " Stan b^an again. 

He looked at Hardy helplessly. 

He picked up his hat, rose, stru^led again with his 
voice, and was very rapidly ushered out the front door. 



Yes, he had played the fool with opportunity. Still, 
he was rather amused. Hardy was not precisely roman- 
tic, but what of itt He had seen Egdon Heath. 



In Edinburgh he found Anthony loungii^ in pleasant 
second-floor chambers gazing down amusedly on Lothian 
Street and reading snatches of "Gaston de Latour." 
Anthony had written: "Come on, when you get round 
to it." 

"Ediubui^h is one of the cities I wanted to get the 
flavor of," Anthony explained lazily. "I was prowl- 
ing around the Philadelphia docks and struck the cap- 
tain of a tramp, who agreed to bring me across to Glas- 
gow for almost nothing." Anthony had been teaching 
in the University of Pennsylvania. "It 's just what I 
wanted this summer." 

As Stan lazed with Anthony in the soft, misty sun- 
shine — the Castle, Calton Hill, Arthur's Seat, down the 
Tweed to Abbotsford and Dryburgh — he bad a renewed 
conviction that Anthony was the one man he knew 
most surely destined to achievement. Absorbing, ab- 
sorbing, from the aspect of streets, the talk of shop- 
keepers and cabmen, haranguers on "The Mound," 
newspapers and books, absorbing, absorbing as a shoot- 
ing-tree absorbs from rich earth. Soon, Stan felt, 
Anthony's mind would flower. 

"I want to show you something," said Anthony one 
dusk. 

Stan walked with him to the Grassmarket. 
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At the curb a clergyman with a young, thin, apiritnal 
face was conducting eome sort of evening service. It 
was the crowd Anthony had brought Stan to see. Stan 
had seen human misery in the atreets and closes of 
Old Town — almost the first human misery he had ever 
seen — but the faces of this crowd around the young 
clergyman in the Qrassmarbet were a concentration of 
hopelessness that Dante or Doatoievesky would have 
had difficulty in picturing. At the end of his short 
sermon, the clergyman offered up a prayer — it was a 
prayer for those condemned not to death but to life 
worse than death. After his prayer, he called for a 
hymn. From the throats of old men and women and 
children older than they that hymn was not a song but 
a wrenching, intolerable sigh. 

' ' Come on. ' ' Anthony grabbed Stan 's arm. ' ' That 'b 
enough," And as they fled: "My Godl" 

No sentimentalizing, Stan reflected, only the perplexity 
of an honest man before the mystery of humao 
wretchedness. 

Anthony was honest with himself, honest with the 
world. 

Honest with himself. . . . 

Imagine Anthony in this farce of pursuit and re- 
treat that he, Stan, had been acting in Paris and London I 
Anthony solved that question directly and honestly. 
Anthony was himself, master of himself. Impossible 
to imagine Anthony the prey of false sentiment and 
morbid moralizing. 

And, another thing, Stan reflected as they walked 
aloi^. Impossible to imagine Anthony the prey of 
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another personality. Anthony was determined to live 
his own life. 

But he, Stan HUeert. . . . 

What a sea of sentimentalizing he had been slnmping 
into in the last few years. He was more of a trifler 
with himself and the world than ever. And wasn't he 
becoming the prey of another personality T Becoming 
less and less the free agent every man aspiring to 
artistic achievement must be, and more and more the 
prey of her work, notions and prejudices t 

But another part of his mind leaped instantly to her 
defense. 

Karen. . . . 

Why, Karen was his life. It was impossible to think 
of life without her. His whole conception of the future 
was based on life with Karen. Of course. 

Karen. . . . 

His mind had been sliding past the thought of Karen 
since he made his decision to come to Europe. For 
several reasons. He had written her from Paris two 
letters, their hectic descriptions hardly concealing their 
emptiness, and her one letter in answer had an envious 
tone that gave him a lurking satisfaction. And some 
uneasiness. But pangs of conscience had been soothed 
— or almost — by the consideration that it was her own 
fault, after all. The summer might have been very 
different, if she had so chosen. 

But now, walking on with Anthony from the Grass- 
market toward Lothian Street, he thought of her 
squarely. 

Was he becoming a prey to her I 
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The life he had dreamed of was development side by 
aide, mutual stimulation, mutual sacrifice. Yet at the 
first sacrifice she had been called on to make, she had 
rebelled — No, that was n't true either. She had given 
up China. That had cost her a good deal. Bat 
wouldn't she have given up China anyway? Hadn't 
China always been fantastic and impossible I As 
to this other matter, these two years she demanded 
for writing — this fierce desire to accomplish somethii^ 
before she came to him — he understood that. He had 
told her so, was giving her money so that they could be 
utterly full and free. The mon^. His mind slid 
away. It was much easier to slide away. . . . 

Love her. Of course, he loved her. Think of the 
years they had been bound together — books, ideas, 
schemes for writing. Why, their minds were literally 
intertwined. Weren't theyT 

Writing. Karen. 

These were the two thii^s life meant. 

And he had found that he could not write without 
her. But would marriage solve his sex torture t There 
came that old query. Well, he must trust it would — 
for marriage, a lifetime of companionship, meant only 
Karen. 

That infernal problem. It would be simpler to be 
an Anthony. Only he was n't Anthony. 

"Stan," said Anthony as they turned into Lothian 
Street, "somehow you make me feel that you 've got 
your feet more nearly on the ground than you had four 
years ago. There 's something more genuine about 
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you." He ttrew his arm affectionately over Stan's 
shoulder. "I 'm glad." 

"Yes," Stan agreed vaguely. 

Queer, that Anthony should make that comment just 
when he felt particularly off the ground, particularly 
ignorant of himself and the world. . . . 



In Liverpool he had two days to wait for his sailing. 

There was a strike among the dockworkera, — bitter 
muttering crowds listening to passionate harai^ues; 
and Stan mingled with them feelii^ a pleasant sense 
of drama. On the second evening, in a packed throng 
on Regent's Road, he was not listening to the speaker 
but watching a girl a few feet from him whose profile 
in the dim light was a Rosetti drawing. She turned, 
restless under his stare, looked at him, looked away, 
looked back. Or did shel Waa he under the illusion 
that every girl in the streets was looking at himt 
After a few moments she moved off, then — unmistakeably 
she looked back. He followed her toward the edge of 
the crowd, his pulses thumping. At last! 

When he gained the open shadowy road, she had 
vanished. . . . 

5 

On the way to the Megantic the neit morning he 
paused at Cook's on the chance of mail at the last 
moment. There was one letter — Karen. 

The school board has been at me for three weeks to decide 
whether I vant the school here again this falL It seemed 
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impossible that I oonid teach it again. The thought made my 
soul sick. I wrote you a month ago, asking whether yon were 
sure you would have enou^ money so that I aould go away, 
but I have had no answer. I am afraid you won't have 
enough. It is too late in the summer to get a tea^diing place 
anywhere else, and so yesterday I told them I would take the 
school again. 

He climbed aboard, found his cabin, came back on 
deck and stared at the MerBejr and the North Channd. 
The money. . . . 

Actually he had been spending the very mon^ he 
had promised her, with the vague assumption that some- 
how there would be enough anyw^, or perhaps with the 
half -conscious hope that — 

But why was it too late, even now t His trip had cost 
more than he anticipated, but be would have a few 
dollars left when he got back to La Vent&na. At any 
rate he could borrow enough to pay her railroad fare 
to whatever place she had chosen to go, and her first 
weeks' expenses till he got his October salary. He 
would wire her peremptorily from Quebec to resign the 
school. 

. That decision made, his spirits rose. Even the picture 
of her summer that her letter had suggested — waiting, 
waiting, in ignorance, with the menace of the wretched 
school hanging over her — couldn't trouble his cheerful- 
ness. Perhaps the picture even increased his cheer- 
fulness. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 



HE did Trire from Quebec^ again from Detroit. No 
answer. He was obliged to hurry on West. 
He would barely reach La Ventana for the opening of 
the college year. There, he found a letter. 

School had already begun when your telegrams came. But 
I could n't have resigned after telling them I would take the 
school. It would not be fair — ^it is very difficult to g;et a 
teacher here. 

For a week he enjoyed uneasily the triumph of the 
returned traveler — envious or sly questions involving 
Coney Island, Eiffel Tower, the Venus de Milo, the 
Moulin Rouge. Pauline asked him nothing. She was 
startlingly pale and thin. Had she been illf No, she 
said briefly, she had simply spent a meaningless and 
frightfully hot summer at "home — Indianapolis. . . ■ 



He had been selfish, had made Earen suffer, but after 
all nothing had happened. They were back where they 
had been a year ago, except that one year of waiting was 
now two years. So he assured himself, and the routine 
of the Prep Department, of Mrs. Bass's gossip and of 
dazzling sunshine seemed to confirm him. Last spring 
he had perhaps been doubtful of the sincerity of every 
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word in his letters ; now he knew every word was sincere. 
Yet her letters gave him some uneasiness, they were so 
few, so brief, so colorless. 

"Tell me what play you are working on," he asked. 

The question was unanswered till he had repeated it 
three times. "I am not writing anything just now," 
she wrote. "I am just teaching — and sleeping. This 
year I am really interested in my school. I was foolish 
to tell you I hated it. I almost love it. The children 



He sat in the white-washed 'dobe, leafing a book of 
post-cards, - the record of his summer. The firelight 
daneed on Pauline's slender brown throat and her hands, 
touching the page. "That — picturesque, is n't itl 
— Sweetheart Abbey. Ten miles south of Dumfries." 
He saw her throat tremble. As steadily as he could, he 
went on describing a wild starlit bicycle ride from 
Dumfries to the Abb^, 

"Well," he rose, "I guess I '11 have to go." 

He paced across the room, gathered up the book and 
his hat, said good-night and walked out. 

Two hundred feet down the road he halted, turned 
mechanically, walked back and tapped at her door. 

"Who is it!" 

"I." 

"Come in." 

She was crouched, staring into the fire, and she did 
not look up. He put down his hat and book and took 
a step toward her. 
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"I think I Ve been mad." 

"Mad!" 

"I mean that for months I Ve been trying to pretraid 
that another relationship was alive. But it is n't. It 'a 
dead. I mean — " He came a step nearer — "that for 
you and me the thing is inevitable. Why should we 
try to fight against the inevitable I" 

She peered intently into the flames. "I don't under- 
stand you," she said slowly. Then again: "I don't 
understand you." 

"I don't see how you could." 

"Why could n't you discover last year that the other 
relationship was deadT I discovered it. I tried to 
make you see it." 

"You tried!" 

"Didn't you know I was tryii^t" 

"I tell you — I was mad!" 

"You were worse than that. Yon were stupid. But 
now you see," her words poised a moment, "you have 
come too late." 

He stared. "You mean thati" 

"Yes!" The syllable was a tragic prolongation of 
finality. 

He picked up his hat and book and walked out, and 
in the open air made a discovery. It was not a stranger, 
but he, Stan Hilgert, who had just recited those pre- 
posterous lines of melodrama. The discovery conveyed 
the same sort of shock as had the discovery at the top 
of the steps of the two-story bouse, seven months before. 

But it was over — with no consequences. 

Thank God! 
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At breakfast be b^ged a lanch from Mrs. Baas and 
walked toward the school. It was Saturday. He 
worked an hour in the Frep Building with some papers, 
then set oft across the desert, two Gissing novels in his 
pocket. 

"When he got back to his room after dark, he found a 
note thrust under the door. 

Come to me. 

Pauline 

He walked a little wonderingly to her house. There 
were voices. Pauline came to the door with a wrap over 
her shoulders. Inside, by the fire, he caught a glimpse 
of Eleanor and Dr. Gray. 

"We '11 walk," she announced. 

They strode across the desert. 

"I've been thinking," ahe said after a moment 
"And I 've decided that I do love you." 

"Yes," he mumbled. Then, "Of course, I'm im- 
mensely glad." 

He slid his hand under her arm and locked hia fingers 
in hers. 

"I — " she began. 

"YesT" 

"I have something else to tell you." 

"YesT" 

"I — I want to give myself to you — now." 

"Yes," he stammered. 

"You see I 've got to make it absolute, absolute, 7u>w, . 
I think you want that, too, don't yout" 

"Yes," hoarsely. 
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He halted, locked his arms around her and put his 
mouth against hers. The touch of his lips seemed to 
surprise her. Her lips eltmg a moment, theu drew back. 
He shivered. How could he tell her that the person who 
had talked last night about inevitability wasn't him- 
self at all— or was a self that now seemed an utter 
stranger to himt Above all, now that she was offer- 
ing to him what he had desired madly for a year! 

"Darling," he forced out. 

She freed herself and walked on. 

"You know," she announced, as if to the desert, 
"I believe I do love you." And again; "Yes, I believe 
I do love you." 

"I 'm glad," he fumbled. 

She looked at him queerly. 

"Shall we go backt" he ventured at last. 

They turned. 

At her door he dutifully put out his arms ; she thrust 
them away roughly. 

"No! It's all a mistake! (Jood-night ! " 

"Oh, no, darling!" 

"No! Good-night!" 

Striding away, he drew a shamed, thankful breath. 

Well, it was over. 

But early the next morning a Mexican boy knocked at 
his door with another note. 

I have been thinking all night. I see now that I 
was nnjnst and cmel. Will you come to me at 
twelve t Eleanor won't be here. 

Pauline 
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"You surprised me," ahe confessed. "Your kisaea 
were so cold." 

"I 'm sorry." 

"And I thought that you — " 

"Yes," he agreed miserably, "I know." 

He tried to think. 

"Of course we must go somewhere," he managed to 
say. 

Her dead-black, passionate eyes scrutinized him, 
waiting. 

And, all in that moment, he understood what was in 
those eyes: — her expectation, her demand, that it hap- 
pen beautifully. "The Lovers of Orelay" — something 
like that, she demanded. 

He got up and passed his hand across his eyes. He 
seemed to be standing off and watching himself go 
through these stereotyped gestures and phrases of 
melodrama. 

"I 've got to think. I '11 come back. Do you mindt" 

He walked out of the house toward the mountains. 
"The Lovers of Orelay." No, something not quite so 
civilized as that, something a little barbaric yet not less 
exquisite. He tried to visualize some such setting, in 
the desert or the mountains. Why not the same spot 
where they had spent the night t No, the memory of 
that other miserable experience would make that impos- 
sible. Why not the Window itself, if they could reach 
it! He stared up at that far eye of blue, tried to 
visualize. . . . Not that, either. There was something a 
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little ridiculous in the idea of the "Window. But if not 
the mountains, or the desert, nothing was left but a 
town. What townt 

Albuquerque T £1 Paso t 

After all, he reflected, what she desired more than a 
perfect setting was fine passion and masterly knowledge 
in him that would make the giving of herself utterly 
satisfying, the summation of romance. He wanted that, 
too, and more. Vague phrases came to him from hooks 
— phrases intimating that for some few fortunate beings 
sex experience was more than a delight of the flesh 
— something transmuting. 

What idiotic dreaming ! How the devil could it turn 
out anything but a miserable fiasco! When he had 
nothing but a disgusting, incredible ignorance of every- 
thing she assumed he knew — and no love, no passion to 
replace it, nothing but a sickly futile lust I 

The only thing was to go back and tell her that, bru- 
tally, and that the other relationship was not dead at all. 

He walked to the 'dobe. 

"Friday night," he heard himself saying, "one of 
us will ride out into the desert and circle round to San 
Juan Evangelista. The other will take the train, and 
we 11 meet — " 

"I'll ride," she said quickly. "And we 're going — 
where I" 

"El Paso." 

"Ton really — want met" She looked at him in a 
sort of astonishment, scorn and hope, her small, dusky 
face thrown back, her eyes half closed. 

"Yes! Yes!" He crushed her in his arms and tried 
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to make his kisses passionate. If not passionate, they 
were at least violent. 

"You needn't choke me, you know." 

"I 'm sorry," he stanmiered. "But I love yoa, I 
love you!" 

Why hadn't he told her the truth, he wondered, as 
he walked homeT Why hadn't het But what was the 
truth! 

Somehow, he ^t through the days till Friday. 

How preposterous that they must go through the 
routine of the "Oration Against Cataline," cube root, 
"Macbeth" and Magna Charta, their voices droning at 
each other through the 'dobe walls, when this tremen- 
dous secret, this terrifying, unfinished drama involved 
them I 

"You really want me!" she said again on Thursday 
night with a scrutiny in which hope and scorn seemed 
to alternate. 

"Yes!" he whispered. 

He was not living in his mind. He was a creature 
borne along by hope and shame and sickly futile lust. 

Karen. , , , 



Friday noon he announced to Kirk and Mrs. Bass that 
he was off to Albuquerque till Sunday night. He wrait 
to the station at two o'clock and boarded the north- 
bound train, but slipped down the steps on the opposite 
side, before it began to move, and hid in the old freight- 
shed along the river-swamp. He felt like a sneak. 

The southbound train was late. He hoped that and 
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was frightened leet it would not come at all, but at 
last it did come in and he crept aboard and sank low 
in a smoker seat, trusting that no one in the station 
observed him. 

When at dusk the train paused at San Juan Evan- 
gelista — a huddle of Mexican 'dohes in the desert — one 
slender figure waited by the track, a red glow at her 
throat. 

Awkwardly he hurried oat and took her bag, 

"What a gorgeous flower !" 

He stared at the red desert-lily. 

She flashed a look at him. 

"You should have broi^ht me that." 

"Tes," he agreed, humbled. 

"But I knew you wouldn't think of it." 

She was beautiful. Her dusky face glowed. He had 
never realized before how beautiful she was. 

He led the way to a seat and then, with a blessing 
at the hour, thought of dinner. Dinner would use up 
an hour — an hour of the time that must be used up 
somehow until — El Paso. 

"Shall we go to dinner!" 

The brilliant-lighted diner was almost empty. 

A waiter rushed forward and led them to a table. 

Pauline threw back her velvet cloak, glanced into the 
mirror between the two windows, then around the 
diner. Stan gazed at ber, astonished. 

He had always thought of her — always seen her — 
with the desert as her background, and like it. She 
was still that, and also something as different from that 
as possible. The tilt of her hat, her fastidiously 
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groomed hair, Iier long slender hands and polished 
nails, her red mouth, a little insolent — she was one of 
those women he had seen throu^ the dining-room 
windows of de luxe hotels — the hotels where he himself 
had never dined. She had ridden thirty miles, yet 
somehow she had managed in San Juan Evangelists 
or in the desert to chaise her clothes and emei^e thus. 

"You got here all right?" he asked. 

' ' Ohviously. ' ' 

"Tour horse — 1 

"I left her with a Mesican." 

He picked up the card, "What will yoa have I" 

"Will you order dinnerT" she challenged. 

He fumbled among the items, wrote down this and 
that. 

The waiter took the card, muttered over it and 
went away. 

He ventured a look at her, stared down at the cloth. 
The fantastic thought galloped at him that this was he, 
Stan Hilgert. Or was it het 

But whether he was himself, or not, he must say 
something. 

He leaned forward across the tahle, tried to make 
his gaze burning. 

"Darling, in three hours 1" he breathed. 

The waiter put down two plates of soup. ■ 

She and he had never eaten together — except the 
lunch on the climb toward the Window. He re- 
membered that fact as he saw her examining his ges- 
ture in dipping his soup-spoon. What was the matter 
— didn't he do it correctlyT Cautiously he broi^ht 
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the spoon to his mouth, sucked the soup in — in strict 
silence. 

The Bcorn in her eyes frightened him, the hope still 
more. Did she have any idea of his fright, of what a 
humiliated fool he felt t 

He tried vainly to summon up another passionate 
speech. 

"Hot night, isn't itt" he commented, friping his 
face. 

"Oh, I hadn't noticed." 

"We're getting south — toward the tropics," he joked 
feebly. 

The waiter carried away the soup-plates and broi^ht 
a tray, stacked high. 

As he began eating, he still felt her examining his 
gestures. When he had taken a piece of chicken upon 
his plate and severed it, he deposited his knife on the 
table-cloth but picked it up nervously, laid it across the 
e^e of his plate; and then, observing a fragment of 
chicken adhering to the knife, lifted it again and 
scraped the fragment loose with his fork. 

She shivered at the sound. 

"You know," she said slowly, "there are certain 
axiomatic table manners. One is that you don't scrape 
your knife and fork together." 

He stared at the table, his hands rigid, too humiliated 
and angry to meet her eyes. 

"And another is — " 

"What?" he growled. 

But she seemed to become suddenly indifferent to Ms 
table manners. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 



THEY stepped ont of the train into hot, thick air. 
But the first gusts of the sand-storm that the heat 
had broi^ht were careering through the streets. 

"How far to the Hotel Empiret" he demanded. 

"Four blocks." 

He caught up their two bags and strode oGf rapidly. 

But a half block from the station a billow of dust 
engulfed them. He baited. He should have taken a 
cab. Storm or no storm, he should have taken a cab. 

"Taxi!" he shouted. 

But the last taxi had vanished in the waves of sand. 

"I 'm sorry," he mumbled. 

She was breasting the sand-waves, her gloved hands 
over her eyes. 

They at^gered, blinded, into the hotel lobby. 

"Yes, sir," the clerk agreed, as Stan gave the name 
in which he had wired for sitting-room, bed-room and 
bath. ' ' Nasty sand-storm beginning. Unusual this 
time of year." 

The rooms were stifling. 

The porter put the bags on the rack, snapped on the 
l^hts, accepted his tip and departed. Stan snapped 
the lights off again and stood rubbing his eyes. 
375 
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He tried to laugh. 

"Good heavens, that was awful." 

She threw off her cloak and hat and atood staring oat 
at the storm that drove against the pan^ like sleet, 
sprayed around the eash in tiny grayish cloads. The 
hot air of the room seemed to hang fuU of fine sand 

Repressing the shiver that ran through him from head 
to foot, Stan drew a deep breath and stepped toward 
her. 

She retreated. 

"I've got to he frank with you," she said. "I don't 
love you. Four days ago I thought I did, and I 've been 
trying ever since to make myself believe that I was 
right. I came with you still hoping that — that I could. 
But I can't." 

Somewhere inside of him Stan heard a voice agree- 
ing drearily, "All right. All right." 

She sat down on the lounge between the two windows. 
Her dark eyes stared across the dim, stifling room. Her 
breasts rose and fell. She seemed to writhe. 

"I wonder — " she began. 

"Yes!" 

"I wonder whether you could understand a woman 
who would choose to give herself without lovet" 

Sand hammered the windows, down in the street an 
automobile honked, a door slammed in a distant hall- 
way. 

"Yes," he said slowly. 

"Then will you take me tonight — just for the joy of 
itt" 
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He stared at her small, dusky, tortured face. 

"It ■wiU mean nothing," she said. "Afterwards we 
will say good-by." 

Why couldn't he decide t Was it merely the terror 
of his own ignorance, or was it because — 

"Can't you decide?" she challenged. 

"I — " He sat down beside her, half put his arm 
around her. "I — " 

She rose swiftly, snatched up her bag and ran to the 
bed-room. The door slammed. 

His immediate impulse was for flight. 

But he couldn't leave her alone here in a strange 
city. He would have to stick it out. He sat there 
motionless — how long he did not know. The storm died 
down. 

Finally, coming to himself, he threw up a window, 
undressed and lay down on the lounge. His head 
throbbed as if he had been struck with a sledge hammer. 
His skin crawled with gritty sand. After a time he 
fell into a half sleep. But suddenly be started awake. 
What a damn fool ! He crept to the bedroom door. 

"Pauline," he whispered. 

No sound. 

He knocked gently. 

"Pauline!" 

No sound. 

He knocked again. 

"Pauline!" 

He tried the door. Locked. H-e listened, then slunk 
back to the lounge. 
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The splaBh of water and the sound of PatUine ginging 
jerked him awake. He leaped up, shook the Band from 
his clothes, dressed. 

Cool brilliant sunshine poured in. It blinded him. 
His head throbbed almost as intensely as ever. 

Her door opened. 

"Good morning," she announced. 

She was radiant. 

"Have you ordered breakfast?" 

"Uh, no — " he stammered. 

"We might have it here in the room." 

"Yes, I hadn't thought — " 

He went humbly to the telephone. 

She swayed around the room On tiptoe, as if trying to 
surrender herself to unheard music. 

" Is E 't it a glorious day 1 ' ' 

His telephoning finished, Stan sat silent, regarding 
the sand-strewn carpet, 

"You know," she paused in her dance, "there is 
such a thing as carrying off a situation. Instead of 
acting too much like a whipped dog." 

He stood up and tried to laugh 

"Ves, you 're right." 

"You would look more presentable if you would 
bathe and shave." 

"I suppose I would." 

He gathered up his shaving articles from his bag and 
walked to the bath-room. 

He heard the waiter knock and enter. "Here by the 
window," Pauline directed. 
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He came out. She waa at the table. 

' ' Sit down quick. I 'm ravenous. This f mit is 
delicious," she chanted, as they began eating. "How 
will you take your coffee t" 

"Cream and one lump." 

He buttered a piece of toast. There was a bit of 
butter left on his knife. He lifted his fork to scrape it 
off, then, remembering, put the fork down quickly. 
But she hadn't seemed to notice. She was absorbed 
in her coffee-pouring and the sunshine. 

"What book have you there I" she exclaimed, look- 
ing at his open bag. 

Thinking desperately, at the last moment, of some one 
thing he might contribute toward that exotie scene 
of love and passion of which he knew she dreamed, he 
had pulled from his shelf the red leather copy of 
"Poesies Nouvelles" he had found in the Qaleries de 
L'Odlon. 

"May I see it, please!" 

As he passed the book over it fell open in her hand, 
and she b^an chanting, swaying her head in abandon 
from side to side : 

Fat-il JHinaia doacenr de coenr pareille 
A voir Manou dans mes bras someillerf 
Son front coqnet parfume I'oreiller, 
Dane son bean sein j'eutende son — 

Her pronunciation was meticulously Parisian, but he 
noted with vicious pleasure that her rhythm wasn't 
MuBset's at all. 
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"Yog 're reading -thmt ralita- badt;'.'* 

Sht loolEad op. BLardeA. 

•"Am I! Thai yaa ro»d JX." 

Bx tDcdc tite boc^ 

"Ton cam read French welL eas'l yim!" 

9ke MCBud sEUmifibfid ssd iidauieiL 

"B«>d me some more." 

He IcAffd a P*^ thai r^Danbaing that be wk 
■isoabk, u«bm] the book grimh- in liis bag. 

'I tbiiik wt 'd bener look up our train,"' lie gnnded. 

She stsred at him. tbea rose az>d tv^and around the 
room, as if At were treading the desert. Tck, Ac was 
Kgain the girl ol the desert — in eveir e:Qrre and 
g«Kture of her bodj a desfienle onhappineas and a 
d^«nQicatif>n tiot lo be onhappy. Bst at the win- 
dow fihe halted, soring oat. and ber sboulders 
drooped. 

"There U saeh a thing as carrying off a situation'* — 
res. there wa&. 

"We might eroas to Joarez and have a peep at Old 
Mexico," be proposed slowly. *'And go ap on the 
nigbt train. ** 

She turned quickly, graiefoL Tears glistened franUy 
in ber eyes. 

"Oh. yes, let s do that! . . ." 



All the war ap on the train that night she mored 
restle^ly bere and there, stood on the platform, sat in 
tbifi i>eat and that, peering out at the invisible desol. 
her body swaying, her lips moving, tiring to keep alire 
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the rhythm that had carried her through the day — the 
rhythm of whatT — of some unattainable abandon of 
happiness. . . . 

When the train slowed for San Juan Evangelista at 
midnight, he roused from his torpor and caught up her 
bag. Outside, the black, empty circle of desert gave 
him a pang. Thirty miles alone in the night ! 

"Oh, say," he protested, "I'll get a horse somewhere 
and go with you." 

"No, no," she brushed him aside and took her bag, 
"I shall love it. Good-night" 

She walked off briskly toward the Mexican huts — a 
slender, bounding figure, bumming a careless tune. 

An hour later he descended at La Vent^na and 
walked to his room. He dropped on the bed, too tor- 
pid to undress. 

Somewhere between San Juan Evangelista and La 
Yant^na, Pauline was riding northward under the 
stars. It was a puzzling image; the brain slid away 
from it — back into dull, throbbing nothingness, a sort 
of sleep. . . . 

Morning. 

He stared at the pepper-tree shaking its dead 
leaves against the window. In a distant part of 
the house, the drone of Royee's voice, then Mrs. Royee's 
cou^h. Sunlight angled through the window and 
across his table and struck the corner of the silver 
frame of Karen's picture. 

He got to his feet, reeled, catigbt himself by a dutch 
at the table. He felt- as if he had been lying ill for 
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weeks. Carefully he steered to the wash-bowl, washed 
and shaved, changed his clothes. 

There was a tap on the door. A Mexican boy stood 
there with a note in his hand. Stan tore it open. 
I must see ;oa. 
PauUne 

He put on his hat, walked down the street and 
knocked at Miles 'a door. 

There was the question of money. It was Sunday. 

"President Miles," he announced, when Miles ap- 
peared, "I've got to go away for two weeks — I don't 
know how long. It 's a personal matter. I can't ex- 
plain." 

Miles stared. "Oh, all right," he said quickly. 
"When do you want to start?" 

' ' Now. ' ' 

"Have you enough money J" 

"Well, I thought I might be able to borrow a little 
from Fuller." 

"Wait." Miles went into the house. "Lucky," he 
said, reappearing, " I forgot to deposit this yesterday. 
Will a hundred and fifty he enough T Oh, no. You 
can pay me when you get back. Don't bother about 
a cheek." 

Stan thanked Miles, returned to hia room and re- 
packed his bag, then strode swiftly toward the station. 

It was three hours till train time, but . . . 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 



KANSAS — a bleak, corn-stubble plain, fading in- 
to yellow-gray. ... A Missouri farmhouse 
crouched in a hillside under a gnarled butternut. ... A 
white scboolhouse at a crossroads — children gallopii^ 
in a spume of red leaves. . . . The Mississippi at dawn — 
pink mist and the fumble of a sidewheeler. . . . Chicago 
— four hours to wait for the train north, four hours 
stridii^ in and out of checkerboard streets, through 
which chained a sleety wind from the Lake. ... On 
north, another dusk. Streaks of snow in apple-orehards, 
a red fumace-glow on the flat horizon. . . . Darkness, 
sprinkled lights, darkness. Klickety, klickety, klickety, 
kUek. . . . 

At dawn he peered out from his berth at little black 
rivers foaming down through snow-sprinkled hemlock 
woods over black ice-cireleted rocks — woods, woods — 
stumpy clearings, cabins, woods. . . . 

At Iron Summit, an hour striding up and down the 
platform walled round with timber under an icy iron 
sky, waiting for the local to Havre au Sable. Then on 
north — woods, clearings, mine-shafts, trestles and red 
dumps, woods, woods. ... 

Stan had felt loneliness, but never before the sort of 
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loneliness he experienced when he opened his eyes on 
the morning after his return from Bll Paso. It was a 
terrifying realization that he was separated from him- 
self, the self he had always thought an inseparable part 
of his body. It was not what he had done or tried to 
do that frightened him — it was the fact that the self 
who had moved through these situations of the past 
week was an undeniable reality, a self that had sub- 
stituted itself for the self whose life was bound up with 
Earen. He must get that self back, She could bring 
it back. 

His resolution never to go to her till he could take 
her away with him could not stand in face of his need 
to see her — now. 

Added to his panic about himself was his uneasiness 
about her. The puzzling lack of interest in writing — 
her last year's passion. The eolorlessness of her letters 
— and something in them that was not eolorlessness. 
It was — what? 

But, after all, they loved each other. Whatever had 
happened to him and to her, couldn't he rebuild from 
the bottom on that f , . . 



Havre au Sable was a main street of stores and 
saloons, two cross-streets of houses and shacks, a saw 
mill, a pole yard — huddled at the tip of a narrow, hem- 
lock-walled bay. Eenawaming, the settlement, was 
eighteen miles north through the woods, he knew. He 
hurried down the street toward the sign "Liveiy 
Stable." 
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It waa half past one. He had a sudden daring hope. 
Perhaps by starting immediately he could reach the 
settlement just in time to meet her coming down the 
forest road from her school. 

Four years. . . , Would she have changed at allt 
How incredible that it had been four years! He had 
not realized how his excitement and nervousness had been 
increasing with every mile of the journey East. And 
he would see her in two hours. 

"To Tarnaholm 'a r ' said the black-hrowed French- 
Canadian in charge. "Tee, in about two hours, with a 
good team. But there 's none of the family out there 
now." 

"Oh, yes, there is." 

None of the family at home meant that she was out 
there alone — just as he had hoped ! 

"No, I 'm sure there is n't," the man insisted. Tama- 
holm whereabouts seemed to be public knowledge. 
"There," he pointed, "there's Dr. Erik. Ask him," 

A tall, slender, blond figure was striding down the 
street. 

Stan hesitated. He did not want to meet any of the 
family — certainly not till he had seen her. The 
thought of the family daunted him almost aa much as 
the thought of Karen. 

"I '11 ask him," volunteered the liveryman. "Dr. 
Erik!" 

"No, no!" Stan protested — too late. 

Dr. Erik turned round. 

Stan had a shock. Erik was Karen — ^the same oval 
face, clear white skin, straight eyebrows, sharp finely- 
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cut nose and chin, wide brooding month. Only Erik's 
eyes were larger and more decidedly blue — eyes alter- 
nately dancing and sad. 

The liveryman began explanations, but Stan awk- 
wardly introduced himself. 

"Hilgert!" Erik shook hands, bewildered. He had 
the same quick, distinct voice — but what on Karen's 
lips had been a faint suggestion of foreign speech was 
on Erik's an accent — a charming accent. "Karen has 
gone," Erik said. 

"GoneT' 

"To Grand Rapids — delegate to aome sort of women's 
convention, ' ' 

"Oh." 

"You'll wait here in town, of course. No use going 
out to the farm. Had dinner! Neither have I. Come 
on." 

As they walked along, Erik explained that he was 
alone at the moment — his father and Lars were in 
Duluth on business, and his mother visiting Nils and 
the two "kid!' sisters in Ishpemrng. 

"How long has — how long will Karen be in Grand 
Eapidsl" Stan managed to ask. 

"I don't know — three or four days." 

Erik led the way to a brown frame house, the moat 
pretentious house in Havre au Sable. 



Stan struggled with the shock of the news, his emolson 
left suspended in mid-air. He couldn't wait here three 
or four days — yet a woman's convention wasn't exactly 
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the place at which to pour himself out to Earen. He 
would have to wire her to meet him somewhere on her 
way home. 

"What ia Karen's address in Grand BapidsJ" he 
asked. 

" Address t Sorry — I really don't know. Mother 
will know. She '11 be back tomorrow." 

"But — ^you see I wanted to start right on — to meet 
her." 

"Oh," Erik protested mildly, as they sat down to 
dinner, ' ' I would n 't do that. You 'U miss her on the 
way. Better wait here. She '11 be along in a day or 
so." 

No, Stan realized, Erik was not so much Karen, after 
all. The facial details were the same but subtly 
blurred, and some one essential thing — a glow that 
made Karen's face alive — was absent. 

Dinner finished, Erik excused himself to hurry off 
to a typhoid patient and Stan wandered out of the 
house and along the bay shore. How could he wait 
here three or four daysf How face the rest of the 
family, when he was in ignorance of his exact rela- 
tion to Karen T But what else was there to do — but 
waitt 

The eleven o'clock train the next morning broi^ht 
Lars and Mr. Tarnaholm from Duluth. Lars, quiet, 
kindly, gripped Stan's hand, also a little bewildered. 

"Oh, no," he said, "no use going to meet her. 
She 11 be along in a day or so." 

In the afternoon appeared Mrs. Tamaholm ; with her, 
Nils and the two "kid" sisters, Margaret and Ingrid, 
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evidently come to inspect Karen's beau. Mrs. Tama- 
holm did have Karen's address, but with a slow, hard 
scutiny of Stan, repeated : 

"No use going to meet Karen. She 11 be here in a 
day or so." 

Stan gazed in astonishment at the father and mother : 
the father, medium height, intense blue eyes under 
shaggy browB, gray side-whiskers, gentle, almost bash- 
ful ; the mother, tall, bony, with a proud, searching look, 
a slightly querulous voice and a suffering mouth 
through which she now and then drew in her breath 
sharply in a sort of parading martyrdom — these two 
had no apparent relation to Karen's picture of the 
tyrannical, errant father and the tragic, broken mother. 
And Lars, — it was difficult to realize that this was the 
homeric Lars. But Lars was aa likable as Erik and 
had a laugh like a viking. 

Its brief inspection completed, the family turned 
back to its excited consideration of the drama involv- 
ing it, just now at a climax — Lars' battle with the 
"lumber clique." That battle dominated supper. The 
discussion leaped back and forth between Swedish and 
English— all the family, except Margaret and Ingrid, 
seemed to speak both with equal facility — and Stan 
was too much involved in his own drama to try to follow 
the discussion through this melange of language. Yet 
he could not help watching the faces around the table 
in fascination. None of the other children resembled 
Karen as closely as did Erik, yet in every gesture 
and facial expression he found a memory of her, in 
every word an echo of her voice. There, the sufis^ 
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tioQ ended. The mental attitude of the family was 
utterly alien to Karen. How this matelrialistic dis- 
cussion of timberlands must bore her ! 

Now and then Mrs. Tamaholm tnmed on Stan a slow, 
searching look. 

The rest — forgot him. 

The discussion lasted through the evening, dom- 
inated breakfast, dinner and the hours between. Stan 
had never heard ao much excited talk. 

That day passed, another, a third. 

More and more astonished at himself and his evil turn 
of luek, he walked the bay shore and the woods-roads 
around Havre an Sable under the icy iron sky. Why 
in hell didn't she comel Why in hell was he staying 
heret His panic about himself, his uncertainty about 
her increased every hour. He felt no confidence in their 
meeting now — only apprehension. And each day some 
member of the family tore himself away from more 
important things and took Stan aside to assure him that 
there was no use being restless, Karen would be along 
to-morrow at the latest. 

At last, she came. 

Thongh he had not been told, the family must have 
known in advance, for Lars came from the station with 
her. It was late afternoon and snowing heavily — the 
first real snow of the winter — and he had been sitting 
in the front room trying to read when the door opened 
and he heard her voice. She rushed in, sprinkled with 
snow and ruddy. 

"Oh," she cried, "you camet" 
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He blundered to his feet. 

"Karen, I — " 

"Karen!" called her mother from another room. 

"Excnse me a moment." She ran ont. 

He did not see her again till supper. 

At the table, he stared at her. Yes, she was his 
Karen — yet different. 

It was startUng, now that she and her family were 
side by side, to see how the curve of Lars' chin, of 
Erik's nose and mouth, the pale transparent color of 
Ingrid's cheek, the father's straight intense look, 
united in Karen's face — a face like all the others, yet 
utterly different from them all. 

He expected to see her sit silent, her eyes seeking 
his. Instead she plunged excitedly into the discussion, 
asking questions, giving advice, joining in vituperation 
of the "lumber clique's" latest manreuvcr. He was 
surprised to see that her participation was taken as so 
much a matter of course by the family. Surely this 
interest in the family affairs was a pose — for his h^- 
efit. Yet she talked on, they all talked on — ^till mid- 
night. 

He could not see her alone ; she did not want to see 
him alone, apparently. 

In the morning, the honse was in wild bustle. Mr. 
and Mrs. Tamaholm were off to the settlement, Lars 
with them to investigate a newly reported inroad on his 
timber, and Karen, of course, was returning to her 
school. 

"You 're coming, too!" she asked. 
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"Yes, but — Karen, may I see you alone for a mo- 
ment t" 

He started toward the front room. 

She half followed. 

"Karen!" called Erik from upstairs. 

She vanished. 

His coming had embarrassed her. He was not wel- 
come. His impulse was to seize his bag and rush tor 
the station. What insanity! He must win her back. 
His happiness, his very life, depended on that. Out 
there, at the settlement, he would be able to see her 
alone. 

On the drive out, he sat with Karen and her mother 
in the rear seat of the sleigh, Lars and his father in 
front. 

Karen began to explain in detail the struggle with 
the forces that were trying to steal Lars' timber. 

"But," Stan interrupted a little impatiently," I'm 
surprised that — " 

"What*" 

"That you 're excited about all this." 

"Why nott" she demanded. "It's my struggle, 
too." 

And as she went on, he began to understand some- 
thing of the meaning of that struggle. Lars, Lars' 
timber, was the culmination of the hopes that had 
brought the father to America, Re had not won for- 
tune, but his son, following his father's shrewd advice, 
had turned his idoetor's earnings into timber-land 
in a time of low prices and now had his hand on a for- 
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tone — if he could win the fight with the 'Uumher 
clique," 

Yet it was not, Stan saw, the desire for wealth itaeU 
that excited them. Wealth, material success, would 
be the visible token of superiority of blood. They 
were the aristocrats of the community; success was 
their due. 

No, it was no pose, the exclamation : " It 's my stmg- 
gle, too!" That bitter antagonism between her and her 
family had mysteriously vanished ; or had it existed only 
in her letters* 

The sleigh drove straight north between two close 
black walls of woods, on whose tips the icy sky seemed 
to rest. 

He closed his eyes, tried to summon up the image of 
red sunlight ponring on a red desert, at that very mo- 
ment ! No, the idea was too fantastic. There was no 
red desert. 

He moved his hand under the robe, touched her hand. 
Her hand lay there cold and motionless, then drew 
away. 

Woods, woods. 

A house, DO human being, snow, silence, monotonous 
black walls of woods. 

"There," she pointed suddenly to a slashing on the 
left. "Lars' timber begins right there! Doesn't it, 
LarsV" 

"Yes, right there," Lars called back. 

"I thought it was at Pete's cabin, where it began," 
objected Mrs. Tamaholm. 

"No, mother, right here," said Lars. 
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Mis. Tamaholm sank back with a sharp intake of 
breath. 

"And down there," Karen pointed off to the left, 
"along the bay, is where they stole a lot of Lara' 
timber." 

Lars glanced around at Stan. ' ' They eut and 
rafted about two million feet, before I eould prove they 
were on my land." 

"Gee," commented Stan. 

Mrs. Tarnaholm gave a tragic sigh. 

"They shifted the boundary lines and tampered with 
the records at the court-house, somehow," Lars langhed. 

The loss of the two million feet did not seem to 
oppress him. 

"They say," Karen lowered her voice, "that Lars' 
timber-land iB worth over three hundred thousand 
now." Then she looked sharply at Stan. ""What have 
you done about your homestead T ' ' 

He stared up the white road. 

"I haven't been there for over two years," re- 
luctantly. 

"Then how do you know it's yoors any longer t" 

"Well, I — I 'm not sure." 

"But I told you to hold on to it." 

"Karen, I went back there for three years regularly. 
Tou know that. I must have spent two or three hun- 
dred dollars' railroad fare, just in going back there 
to maintain legal residence, — once all the way up from 
Alamosa. It was all money thrown away. The home- 
stead is n 't worth anything. I 've told yon that a hun- 
dred times." 
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"Hov do you know! Land always amounts to &ome- 
thing." 

"This won't. I know it. You don't onderstand. 
I—" 

He stopped. 

If the homestead was worthless, why hadn't he found 
something hertterj Why had he come to her with 
nothing material to ahow for his four years in the West 
since graduation T Nothing, absolutely nothing! 

He felt that she was asking this question of herself 
as she stared up the forest-walled road and that her 
emphasis on Lars' success and her sudden question 
about the homestead — the answer to which she alrea^ 
knew — had been designed not quite consciously perhaps, 
to drive home to him his own failure. The old Karen 
would not have done this. But this Karen was not lees 
real than the old — and justified, oh, richly. 

His own affairs, that had been of such tremendous 
import yesterday, an hour ago, shrank, became trivial — 
as trivial as he himself apparently was to her family — 
perhaps to her. 

How often he had imagined this ride through the 
woods to the settlement — his triumphant coming to take 
her away with him ! 

And this was his coming. . . . 

Woods, woods. 

He gazed at them in a sort of stupor. 
Then Lars swung his team abruptly into a road to 
the left. A quarter of a mile down this side road 



a bend revealed a group of buildings — a frame house, 
a log house, two bams, beyond them some fields slop- 
ing down to Kenawaming Bay. 



After dinner she said: "Wouldn't you like to see 
our coat-of-armsl" She led him into the parlor, a 
big, cold, desolate room with furniture upholstered in 
red. On the wall hong a large eoat-of-arms, made of 
dark wood and brass. "The original is in the Riddarhus 
in Stockholm," eha explained, "with all the other 
coatB-of-arms of the Swedish nobility." 

"Oh, yes." 

At Ann Arbor, she had always seemed rather amused 
at the *'af " in the family name, but now her identifica- 
tion with the family struggle robbed this display of pride 
in the Tarnahobn lineage of any surprise. She 
launched on into family history — her father's cousin, 
Chamberlain to the king ; an uncle, a famous Tarnaholm, 
who had gone to South America and become a virtual 
emperor of the pampas ; the close relation of the Tarna- 
holms to the Fehrenbecks and Von Giesberts, "self- 
governing" nobles of Germany. 

He scarcely heard her, 

"Karen," he finally did interrupt, "can't you 
come outdoors with me somewhere — where we can talk 
alone t" 

"111 have to have Lars or father along," she said 
quickly. 

"wiyT" 
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"You don't understand what gossip is up hen. If 
any one should see us alone in the woods — " 

"Oh, damn gossip! Karen, I've come two thousand 
miles because I — can't you forget gossip a moment 1" 

"I '11 ask mother," she said slowly. 

She went out. 

"Mother says all right," she announced, when she 
returned. 

As they left the house, Stan saw Mrs. Tamahohn 
scrutinizing him from an upstairs window. 

They walked down the curving forest-road. 

"Look," Karen pointed across the bay, "Lars owns a 
lot of timber on that side, too. See that tall, bomt 
pine T Prom there clear down to the point. ' ' 

He halted. 

"Karen, I — I — " 
. Awkwardly he put his arms around her ; a sob shook 
him from head to foot. 

'She freed herself gently and stepped bach. 

"Yes?" 

"I don't know how to say it. I thought I 'd lost yon, 
lost myself." 

"Lost yourself t" she mused, staring at the snow. 

"Maybe I have. My going to Europe — that began 
it. It was such a cruel, utterly selfish thing! I 've re- 
gretted it a thousand times. Can you ever forgive 
met" 

' ' Forgive you 1 ' ' she said. ' ' There 's nothii^ 
to forgive. Your going was only a sign of some- 
thing. ' ' 

"Oh, please, darling, don't say that! Don't you 
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know my very life is bound up with youT I can't live 
without you. I can't even think of the future without 
you. I was selfish and blind, but I 've realized where 
I was going and I 've come back to you," 

She walked on, silent. 

"Your going was a good thing for me, really," she 
said at last. "For years and years I had been fighting 
battles with them here at home, ten times as many 
battles in my head as I fought out loud. Finally I 
grew really to believe that I was utterly different from 
them all, that there was a gulf between us. Last spring 
when I told them I was going away for two years to 
study and write, I felt more superior than ever. I 
could see that they didn't know where the money was 
coming from and, for the first time, were really im- 
pressed by one of my announcements. I guess I acted 
intolerably superior. But — I had to back down," 

"Karen!" he appealed in anguish. "Can you ever 
forgive met" 

"Forgive yout I tell you there 's nothing to forgive. 
The hurt 's over now, and I 'm glad it happened. It 
threw me back on my family, made me realize that I 
am one of them after all, not a silly dreamer." 

' ' Karen ! ' ' 

She stood gazing at him, a pale, slender, proud figure 
against a sombre, snow-weighted spruce. 

"Why did you comet" she asked. 

At that moment he understood, or half understood, 
why she resented his coming — not only because he came 
to her a failure in love and life, and a reminder to her 
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and her family of her hajniliation of the past sommer, 
but because he revived the self she was just now trying 
to foi^et. 

"Why did I comet" It seemed hopeless to repeat 
the reasons. Anyhow, they were matters of no im- 
portance. But if only he had not comei 

She turned back toward the house. 

"There 's father and Lars! "she exclaimed, "They 're 
going down to see whether those thieves have done any 
more cutting," 

She broke into a run. 

"Oh, father, may we come along!" 

Lars and Mr. Tamaholm were plungii^ into a side 
trail. 

"You 11 have to walk," laughed Mr. Tamaholm. 

"Father 's the most wonderful walker in northern 
Michigan," she said, as they hurried in pursuit. "He 
can walk even an Indian into the ground. Haven't I 
ever told you about father's walkingf There was an 
Indian named Joe who, they said, could walk a hun- 
dred miles a day, but once he and father went out to- 
gether and — " 

But Lars and Mr. Taraaholm paused to examine 
some deer-sign, Karen and Stan caught up with them 
and her story was interrupted. 

As the four started on, she ran ahead laughing be- 
side her father, Stan dropped behind with Lars. 

How incredible, he thought as he watched her — that 
hatred of her father! Had it ever really existed! 



He woke up with a jump. He was shut in icy, gray- 
white silence. He stared around the room. Then he 
remembered. 

Lifting himself on his elbow, he craned toward his 
watch on the marble-topped bureau. Half past two. 
Qood Heavens, had he slept half the dayt He leaped 
out of bed. No, the watch had stopped. What time 
was itt He peered through the frost-webbed window. 
It was still snowing. Snow piled half way up the sash. 
Through the veil of perpendicular falling flakes was 
visible a black-green wall of woods — nothing else. 

He smashed the ice in the pitcher, washed and dressed 
and opened the door a crack and listened. Was any- 
one else up yett If no one was, so much the better. 
He could slip out of the bouse without explanations. 
The only thing to do was to go back to Havre au Sable 
and start West. 

Or was it! Did he still have a chance to win her 
baekT Perhaps, when she bad humiliated him sufS- 
cientiy to satisfy her pride — 

He walked up and down the room irresolutely, 
then with sudden decision opened the door and 
went softly down-stairs. At the bottom, he stopped, 
listening. No sound. He looked into the parlor 
where the Tamaholm coat-of-arms bur^ on the 
wall between two painted china plaques. Last night 
the room had seemed commonplace. Now, in the freez- 
ing, empty silence, it had a strange Old World look. 
He hesitated, then hearing a sound from the back of the 
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honse, he walked down the h^way to the dining-room. 
There was a fire. The oloch above tha stOYs said 
twenty minutes past eight. The long table was bare, 
save for a place at one end. 

A violent stamping in the kitehen. Then the door 
opened. It was Bitten, the kitchen girl, in cap, gloves 
and high snow-caked boots. 

"Where 's Miss Earenf " he asked. 

"She is gone to the schooL Do you want the break- 
fastt" 

"Where 's Dr. Larst" 

"Qone with Mr. Tamaholm to the woods. Do yon 
want the breakfast I" 

"How long has Miss Karen been gone!" 

"One half of an hour. Do you want the breakfastt" 

"Yes, please." 

Why had he slept so longi He m^ht have walked 
with her to her school. 

But, after all, what was the use of seeing her again! 

He ate hurriedly, jumped up, went back to his room, 
walked up and down. Then, still undecided, he put on 
his overcoat and hat and went downstairs again. In 
the hallway, he halted, listening. The silent house 
gave him a feeling of some underenrrent, of something 
almost mysterious. 

He opened the door and plunged out into the snow. 
^3 he walked toward the woods, he glanced back. Mrs. 
Tamaholm stood at an upstairs window, watching him. 
She drew back quickly out of sight. 

As he wandered through the woods, he considered: 
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Perhaps the truth was that Karen guessed the affair 
with Pauline. Pauline had ceased to exist; still, why 
not tell Karen everything that had happened 1 It 
would be difficult, but after all — 

Late in the afternoon he stood at the comer of the 
main road, waiting. She was late. It was almost dark. 
At last he saw her coming, with her quick, decisive step, 
her head bent intently forward. He stepped back into 
the deeper shadow at the side of the road. As she came 
near, he stared. 

Not even when she had told of the suffering women 
of China long ago bad her face been set in such lines 
of torture, her eyes fixed on something invisible with 
such intent agony. He was nnable to move, or speak, 
but just as she came opposite him, his presence most 
have penetrated her absorption. She started, peered 
and saw him. 

"Oh," she said. 

He eame out toward her. She looked at him, tried to 
speak and then, to save herself, turned swiftly and 
walked on. But, as he took a quick step and caught up 
with her, her feet blundered in the snow, she almost 
fell forward and, as be caught her, she quivered against 
him, sobbing. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 



SHE had promised to marry him in June. 
That thought poSBessed his mind as he traveled 
weat. 

Then be began to think: where was he goingi Qoing 
back to his job meant going back to face — 

Did he dare ! 

There was a wait at Kansas City, and he sat down in 
the gloomy station, thinking. Then he checked his b^, 
went outside and walked up and down the hilly streets. 
Did he dare! He returned to the station. His train 
had gone. He sat down again, thinking. Didn't he 
have strength of mind and body to face Pauline for the 
rest of the yearT 

But finally he walked up the street again, at a ticket 
scalper's ofSce exchanged the unused portion of his 
ticket for a ticket to Denver. It was three hours antil 
the Denver train. He went to a hotel, wrote to Miles, 
resigning his job, and to' Kirk, asking him to pack up 
his tilings and to explain to Royee. 

His slim balance in the La Yentfina bank, plus his 
second month's salary just due, would repay Miles and 
leave him perhaps one hundred dollars. 
402 



But why Denver t He was not conacious of any 
reason. 
He chose Denver automatically. 

2 

Denver, in cold thin December sunshine, was not 
hospitable. Two teachers' agencies had nothing to sug- 
gest, and the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
nothing but a country school at thirty-five dollars a 
month. But he must h&ve a job — some job. She had 
promised to marry him in June. 

Why had he resigned his job at La Ventanal Per- 
haps it was not too late to get it back. If he should 
wire Miles — 

No. 

He walked to Arapahoe Street and examined the 
employment agency blackboard. What stupidity ! 
Wear himself out with physical labor for six months 
to accumulate perhaps two hundred dollars by June! 

But there were no other jobs in Denver. 

And in the evening he found himself at the Union 
Depot, buying a ticket for Delta. It did not occur to 
him that this was why he had come to Denver — in order 
to go on to the homestead. Yet once on the train that 
night he was conscious of a definite feeling of nearing 
home. 

Tet did he know the homestead was hist He had 
be«i away for more than two years. Legally, it was 
not his. Yet he went on, with unreasonably mounting 
spirits. 

Cedaredge was the same. He spent the night at the 
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little hotel and in the morning set oat on foot north. 
Though the conntiy, with its b&re orchards, was more 
desolate than he remembered it, his excitement increased 
as he strode on. A mile above town he discerned a 
yellow speck up against the foot of the mesa. 

Yes, there it was — the cabin ! 

He met absolutely no one on the road, nor was there 
anyone in sight around the Meredith ranch-buildings 
as he passed. He strode on, pushed through the brush 
that had grown over the road down to his bridge, and 
on up into his clearing — hardly a clearing; sagebrush 
and scrub-oak had almost reclaimed it. Breathless, he 
toiled up to the cabin door. The padlock was still on 
it. He smashed it with a stone, burst in. The stove 
was rust-red, the windows opaque with cobwebs, moun- 
tain rats had appropriated the mattress to build an 
enormous nest under the bed. But no human being had 
been there— it was still his own. 

He walked back to Meredith's. 

"Well, well, stranger," greeted Mrs. Meredith, "we 
have n 't seen you for a long time. Five or six months, 
isn't itt" 

"Yes, it 's a long time." 

"Did you know that old Rinehart was deadt" 

"Dead! Whent" 

"The ditch-rider found him dead in his bed — ^the last 
day of August." 

"Been away along time, haven't youT" echoed Mere- 
dith, when he appeared from the barn. "I thoaght I 
had n 't seen you around. I guess you TI find every- 
thii^ about the same." 
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"Yes, about the same. How are land values these 
last few y — months, Mr. Meredith t" 

"Oh, about the same. Well, maybe a little lower, 
now we 've had two bad apple-years in sueceasion. No 
danger of your making Rockefeller jealous, Mr. Hilgert. 
Going to stay up all winter J ' ' 

"I don't know." 

He arranged with Meredith to bring his hag, some 
provisions, a new mattress and heavy blankets up from 
Cedaredge that afternoon. He went back to the cabin, 
cleaned it and began battening the cracks in the walls. 
Darling — 

You will be suprised to get this letter. On the way West 
I decided that I could not possibly return to La Ventdna. 
Perhaps the reason that impelled me to write resigning my job 
was not sufficioat, but it seemed to me sufficient, and here I 

I think I shall stay here till January, then retnm to Denver 
and look for a teaching job for the second half-year. 

Dear, I love you. Please go on with your Russian play. 
Stao 

His excitement had ebbed. Yes, the homestead was 
worthless. But it was his. Perhaps his humiliation at 
his pennilessness had driven him here to gain a little 
self-respect on this one piece of earth he could call 
his own. 

What would Karen think I She'd wonder just how 
he was going to marry her in June with no job or 
assurance of one. Probably he had been a damn fool 
to resign at La Ventina. It was too late now to think 
of that. 
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But, as deeper snow closed him in his cabin, he began 
to brood on another possibility. Perhaps the reason he 
had never written anything worth while was because 
be had never been sufficiently thrown in on himself, been 
forced really to concentrate. Here, cut off from the 
world, with the deeper understanding that suffering 
must have given him, by sheer will power and passionate 
concentration be ought to be able to achieve something 
powerful and individual — at last- If he could, he 
would be justified in staying on through the winter. 
Success would mean far more money than he could get 
out of any teaching job. 

A play. . . . 

Strange, that Karen's passion over plays had never 
ignited him. Now, a play was the inevitable thing. 
Probably the passion had been smouldering in him all 
these mute years. 



He was huddled over the stove. The fire had gone 
out. The lamp was a stinking, dull glow. But the 
cabin was not dark. Gray light came through the 
window, Stan jumped up, shivering, half with cold, 
half with terror of the scene his imagination had finally 
built Old Carger kneelii^ by his fire — the knock 

He was excited and happy. Yes, he could do it ! 

5 

No quibbling with a play, he discovered. A play was 
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pitiless. Every problem must be solved, clear-cut, as 
you came to it. Simply, sparingly. No writing around 
a difficulty, covering up a weak spot with words. 

But what a joy to solve the difficulties, to feel that 
by fierce concentration he really was capturing the 
vividness and terror of that scene in Caller's cabin — 
imprisoning it on paper, from which it could be released 
to grip an audience! 



Up at six. A fire. Breakfast. Bed made and cabin 
swept out. Then to his table. He reread the pages he 
had written the night before, corrected them and then, 
peering, peering into his dream, slowly began to bring 
back his scene and his characters. Toward eleven 
o'clock the temptation began to intrude: it was time for 
the mail-carrier, perhaps there was a letter. If he 
could, he drove off the temptation till noon, then put 
on his coat and hat and walked down across his clearing 
and over the bridge to the box at Meredith's comer. 
Then back to the cabin, dinner, and again to his rigid 
concentration. Perhaps by the middle of the afternoon 
his characters would become sufficiently vivid so that 
he could begin haltingly to write down their words to 
one another. 

7 

Night. He sat staring fixedly at his table. What was 

the matter 1 He picked np the pages and reread them. 

The opening scene of Act I was as terrifyingly real as 

ever, but as the act went on — ^Why did Gather 
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and Daisy and Shea speak as if something were 
pressing down on themt Or as if they were afraid 
of the sound of their own voices f Sometimes he, 
Stan, was startled at the sound of his own voice, 
when he had not heard another voice for days — it rang 
in a void. So the speeches of his characters rang in 
a void. Or did he only fancy that* The trouble was 
that he was n 't concentrating enough. If he could only 
pat Karen out of his mind for one whole day, for one 
hour. For his sake, for her sake, he must. So much 
depended on his success. His own self-respect, her self- 
respect before her family. He dare not fail again. To- 
morrow he would really concentrate, make his characters 
speak out, unafraid. To-morrow — 

To-day he had done nothing at all. Yes, he hf>d. He 
had crossed out those three words at the bottom of the 
page. Or was it yesterday he did thatt Or last weekf 
He jumped up, threw on his coat and stepped outside. 
Down in the wide, white gulf of valley gleamed the 
lights of Delta, twenty miles away. Stillness, absolute 
stillness. A coyote barked back in the cedars — a bark 
ending in a slobbering yelp. A rabbit's agonized shriek. 
Stillness again. No, he did not dare think that he 
was going to fail again. He went back into the cabin, 
threw oflf his coat, sat down and resolutely took up his 
pencil. 

A week. Another. 

No, he could not go on. 

Perhaps what he had written was not absolutely 
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worthless. Whether so or not, it was a failure as far 
aa the immediate problem was concerned. And it was 
too late in the winter to look for another teaching job. 
Karen must realize soon that he couldn't marry her 
in June, that she faced another humiliation before her 
family. But she ought to understand that he had done 
his best. If she loved him, she ought to try to under- 
stand. 



Her letters grew fewer and more colorless. 

Sometimes he stayed away from the mail-box three or 
four days, hoping by the delay to assure a letter when 
he finally did go. 

"Karen," he whispered to the darkness, "Karen." 

He grew very sorry for himself and as his self-pity 
crept into his letters, hers ceased entirely. And still 
he wrote, pleading. 

But finally he, too, ceased writing. Her neglect had 
bared a residue of pride. 

The valley, swimming in sunshine, or half shrouded 
in vapor — whinny and yelp of coyotes — empty mail- 
box. 

His head swam. Too much sitting over that stove. 
Kot enough fresh air and exercise. That was what was 
the matter with him. He needed a walk. He jumped up, 
hurled the door open, drew a deep breath and plunged 
out into the darkness. After a while he noticed that his 
head was swimming as badly as ever. That was queer. 
He felt himself falling forward on his face. He shot 
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out his hand to save himself and touched a smooth 
hewn log. Above it was another log. It was the side 
of a cabin. What cabin could it bet It was his own 
cabin. But that wa^ impossible. He had been walking 
through the woods a long time. He peered down at the 
snow. He had been walking around the cabin, around 
and around and around. . . . 



Why was he staying here alone f Wasn't it merely 
mental lethargy, reluctance to face reality t 

He locked the cabin and walked down across his clear- 
ing to Cedaredge. A few days later he took the train 
East. He had no definite purpose. Yet on the journey 
a purpose did reveal itself. The Hbbco of the play had 
left him convinced that he would never write again 
but as had happened many times before the discourage- 
ment passed and revealed the deep, stubborn determin- 
ation to be a writer that had possessed him for ten years. 

But he did not know life. Anthony had told him that 
long ago; the play proved it. He must know life. 
Cities ought to teach life. 

He blundered around Detroit for a week, then landed 
a tentative job on the "News." 

"I don't know," said Mingo, the city editor, after 
Stan had submitted several samples of reporting. 
"Maybe you have it in you to do newspaper work. I '11 
give you a chance." 

He was assigned a table and type-writer half way 
down the city room. Sometimes he would sit there for 
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daTB at a stretch, waiting for an assignment. Mingo 
would twist in his chair and shout "Phipps!" and then 
"Schenck!" and then "Paulsen!" till Stan was left 
alone. From the corner hehind him, the Sporting De- 
partment, came an incessant jangle of voices. Over hy 
the window sat Miss Dunne by her easel, a little, brown, 
intent figure, working on the drawing for to-morrow's 
"Topics of the Town." 

Then the reporters would hurry in, one after the 
other, perhaps pause to consult with Mingo, then sit 
down at their machines and begin immediately banging 
off their stories, with momentary halts to gather a 
name or a date scribbled on a piece of newspaper. 
Their stories finished, they would get new assignments 
and hurry away again. Copy boys would begin to come 
in, trailii^ smudgy galleys 

Toward the middle of the forenoon an assignment 
might come up sufficiently trivial to be entrusted to 
Stan — a trip to the wealthy home out Woodward to 
secure the photograph and biography of the son 
drowned that morning at Atlantic City; or over to 
Rivard to interview the old lady who, on her ninety- 
fifth birthday, wanted to reminisce about Wellington's 
troopers marching home from Waterloo. 

He worked on space, and made an average of twelve 
dollars a week. 

Once, when every other man was out, the need rose to 
interview an Important Personage at once. Mingo 
called Stan reluctantly to the desk, told him explicitly 
what questions to ask and despatched him to the Font- 
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cbartrain. Stan bungled it, missed his man, found him 
at the last moment and with time for one question, 
asked the wrong question. 

He came hack to the office, full of explanations. 

"Oh, never mind," said Mingo. "It doesn't mat- 
ter." 

Some day soon he would get a better assignment, and 
he would not fail, he told himself. But even with his 
trivial ass^nments, be was learning life. This was 
infinitely more of a real job than any he had ever held 
before. Why had n 't he thought of newspaper work 
years agot 

The last week of May, Mingo called him up. 

*'Tou Ve certainly showed yourself willing to learn, 
Hilgert. But I don't know," Mingo hesitated, "maybe 
you 've started in too old to learn newspaper work. 
I 'm sorry I 've got to let you go. Try the 'Free 
Press,' " 

Too old. 

To Stan, who after feeling very old for several 
years had begun in the last few weeks to feel 
young, this was surprising intelligence. Twenty-six — 
and too old. 

The "Free Press" and the "Journal" were cutting 
down for the summer. Stan took the boat for Cleve- 
land. 

A job on the "Leader" laated just one week. 

"You 're too slow," pronounced the city editor. 

Why couldn't he do what other fellows did so 
easily and carelessly! But, after all, he reflected, it 
wasn't strange that his mind did not react swiftly. 



He had been living in an inner world all his life, 
perhaps too long ever to learn newspaper work. 

10 

In New York, two days later, he mounted the spiral 
iron staircase of the "Sun." 

"No jobs now," said the city editor. "Dull summer. 
Come around in September," 

Other city editors — if he reached them — were less en- 
couraging. 

An advertisement for a collector for an installment- 
plan furniture house brought him to Twenty -Third 
Street, the last of a waitir^ line of twenty. The line 
passed in front of a desk. The man at the desk seemed 
to regard Stan with favor. "But do you know 
Brooklyn*" "Pretty well." Stan had been once over 
the roofs of Brooklyn to Boekaway. "Sorry, pretty 
well won't do. I 've lived over there sixteen years and 
I don't know my way around." 

He walked away, curiously unaffected by his failure. 
Oh, he would get a job in a few days, some sort of 
job — perhaps a newspaper job, after all. Nothing like 
a newspaper job to jerk a man out of his inner world. 
Hadn't his life in that inner world been the one bar 
to hia writing anything worth while T And think, six 
months ago, he had been considering solitude in the 
mountains the proper conditions for a masterpiece ! He 
walked on eastward toward the river, gazing at the 
street, street-signs, people. He was seeing the city for 
the first time, perhaps really seeing any city for the 
first time. 
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When he reached his room in Vannest Place he found 
a letter with a New York postmark, forwarded from 
Gedaredge. He tore it open and stared at it uncom- 
prehendingly for a moment before he realized that it 
was from Karen. 
Dear Stan — 

I think we both underatand now that our love is over. We 
were in love with love, not with each other, isn't that troet 
It wBB beautiful while it lasted, and let 'a not spoil its memory 
by regrets, 

I still have the ring you gave me, and I think I sboold send 
it back to you. But I am not sure you are still at Cedare^e. 
Will you let me knowf 

Your friend, 

Karen 

Karen — in New York! What did it meant 

His only feeling toward her for months had been 
bitter resentment at her neglect, resentment he thought 
was fading into indifference. He had believed that 
he could hear her name spoken — even meet her in the 
street — without emotion. But the letter woke all bis 
longing and misery. Karen — here in New Yoi4 with 
himl 

It was late afternoon. As soon after dinner as he 
dared he took the car for the address in Madison 
Avenue given on her letter. 

Yes, Miss Tarnaholm was in, admitted the hallboy. 
She lived in Mrs. Duff's apartment, eighth floor. 

Karen herself came to the door of the apartment and 
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led him down the hallway to her room. She was still 
struggling with the surprise of the announcement of 
his name. Lara, she explained hurriedly, bad won the 
fight with the "lumber clique" and had voluntarily 
offered her enough money to come East, now that her 
school was out. She thought she would begin to write. 
She was n 't quite sure. . . . 

He stared at her. She, her clothes, her voice, were 
incredible. 

' ' Earen ! " he said hoarsely. 

She rose from her chair and stepped back, watching 
him uneasily. He followed her. 

"Karen, I — " 

"Please, don't!" she begged. 

"Karen," he tried to put his arms around her, "our 
love isn't dead! Karen!" 

She sprai^ to the door and threw it open, as if the 
room atiSed her 

"Please, don't! Can't you leave what is dead alonet 
For years we have been trying to make ourselves believe 
that what is dead is alive, and getting more and more 
dishonest with ourselves! Yon were the worst. You 
came to me and pled with me. Tou made me deceive 
myself into believing that our Jove was still alive. 
Do yon want me to do that again T Haven't you any 
pride t No, Stan, I don't think you have any pride. 
But you can't make me dishonest again. Please never 
say the word love to me again. Please, will you. 
Please, never come to see me again! Oh, I wish I'd 
never met yon. I — " 

"You wish you 'd never met met" he faltered. 
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"Yes, it 'b been an evil thing for ns both. It 'a — " 
her TOioe Btmck sharp, almost ahrill through her 
tears — "it 's — please go. Good-by." 

Be stumbled out into the hallway to the elevator. 

Down in the street, he started off, blindly. He had 
a sensation of nothingnesB — of nothing walking end- 
lessly in nothing. Then bis brain began to be aware 
of a question : had he actually gone to her for this 
final blow in the face I Was she right f Had he 
really no pride at all f 

But perhaps he needed this final blow, to free him 
from his past. 

At some hour in the morning he found himself on a 
bench in Afadison Square starii^ at the back of Far- 
ragut's statue, outlined by the dimmed lights of Fifth 
Avenue. 

Remarkable how straight up Farragut stood. The 
pedestal seemed to sway like a rolling deck, but 
Farragut stood braced agaizist wind and wave. Re- 
markable statue. 

"Don't go to sleep here." A policeman jogged his 
shoulder. "Better move on." 

He stood up, looked at the clock in the great tower. 
It was after two. 

He looked around, drew a breath of the sharp autumn 
night, full of the scent of reddened leaves. 

And here was the city. 
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